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Overthrowing a NATO Prime Minister: A Study 
of Washington's Role 


M.S. VENKATARAMANI 


The sudden overthrow of heads of Government has by no means been an 
unfamiliar phczomenon in recent decades in the countries of the Third 
World. While the ouster of some leaders was brought about by exclusively 
domestic factors and involved only local actors, there were several cases 
where a “foreign hand" was allegedly at work. Though not always speci- 
fically named, the two Super Powers—the United States and the Soviet 
Union—were often depicted as the fomenters of trouble by whichever 
leader happened to be at the receiving end of their alleged "dirty tricks". 
While the Super Powers routinely accused each other of subversive and 
' interventionist activity in various parts of the world, many leaders of the 
, developing countries tended to see, when confronted by serious internal 
opposition, a "foreign hand" working in collusion with treacherous domestic 
elements. 

American media have from time to time carried reports about the covert 
activity of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), directed against un- 
friendly leaders and groups in the countries of the Third World. These 
reports were promptly highlighted by the propaganda organs of Moscow; 
they were even more vociferously echoed by those in various countries 
which had habituated themselves to see no evil in covert sideshows that the 
Soviet Union itself had been orchestrating in several foreign locations : 
through its own intelligence agency, the KGB. That the KGB had all along 
been an active player in Soviet interventionist activity abroad is now being 
chronicled in virtually every third issue of Moscow News. 

Our present concern, however, is with Washington's activity in pursuance 
of its self-appointed role as leader of the Free World and the exclusive. 
holder of the right to formulate criteria for determining, which foreign 
leader is to be supported and which chieftain is to be opposed or even 
undermined in pursuance of US requirements at any given time. 


The author was Professor of American Studies, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru Univermty. 
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Very recently (October 1990), Congressman Don Edwards (Democrat, 
California) submitted to the House of Representatives a list of past cases of 
CIA activity aimed at bolstering or undermining leaders in the developing 
countries. He asserted, inter alia, that there were at least eight plans to 
assassinate Fidel Castro in the early 1960s. The Congressman did not 
neglect to include in his narrative the ingenious plan sombrely discussed by 
the "best and the brightest" in the Kennedy Administration to destroy 
Castro’s charisma. The plan involved finding some way of making Castro 
swallow some CIA-doctored food or medicine that would turn him into a 
bald ‘and beardless man.' Castro is still around, though currently he is 
slightly thinner on top than he was in the early 1960s; his beard is still fairly 
luxuriant, though streaked with grey. Castro is a living demonstration of 
the point that the well-laid designs of even the CIA can be foiled by a 
vigilant leader who has put in place an efficient and reliable counterintelli- 
gence apparatus. This point is quite relevant to the case that is to be 
discussed. 

In Washington's perception Fidel Castro was, like certain other leaders 
of Third World countries against whom the CIA was unleashed, an "un- 
desirable" and a Soviet “pawn”. Could then the leader of a country 
friendly to the United States feel reasonably certain that Washington 
would not provide encouragement to elements in his own country who 
might, for varying reasons (including personal ambition), desire to bring 
about his displacement? Thére have been some instances in the Third 
World of leaders who, despite a past record of friendly cooperation with 
the United States, failed to measure up to Washington's shifting criteria 
and paid the price for such failure to maintain an acceptable level of 
approbation. 

The present researcher became interested in investigating whether such 
an approach was formulated by Washington only in the case of heads of 
Government of the countries of the Third World who had outlived their 
usefulness and had become somewhat of an obstacle to the pursuit of larger 
Objectives by the United States. Whatever a leader's past services, his 
usefulness decreased if he were seen to be unable or unwilling to res- 
pond positively to the requirements of Washington's "larger interests". 
Washington might then apply the changed criteria to determine whéther he 
bad propelled himself below its prescribed level for "acceptability". It 


! Tunes of India (New Delhi), 25 October 1990. The Congrossman's narration of CIA 
activity does-not seem to have caused any ripples in Washington. The episodes that be cited 
were “twice-told tales" cautiously made available to the American public by the Senate 
Committee beaded by Frank Church (Democrat, Idaho) in 1975 and in more colourful reports 
in the media over the years. As far as the present writer is aware, the episode discussed in this 
article finds no mention in the hearings held by the Church Committee, the memoirs 
published by Directors of the CIA, and the exposés written by disenchanted members of that 
organization, and by “investigative reporters”. He will be grateful to bear from any reader 
who may have information to the contrary. 
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would- not be long before some hyperactive individual in Washington's 
national security apparatus put forth the view that a search should be 
initiated for a more sensible and, of course, more cooperative leader for 
the country concerned. : 

Would Washington have applied such criteria to the Prime Minister of a 
West European country which was also an ally? It did, in the case that will 
be presently described. The leader whose removal from office Washington 
was willing to countenance was António de Oliveira Salazar, Prime Minister 
of Portugal. The US President who authorized the initiative was John F. 
Kennedy. 

While Salazar always maintained a lofty air of pride in his dealings with 
American dignitaries, he had shown himself to be a loyal ally of the United 
States since the wartime days of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. He had 
agreed to Roosevelt’s earnest request for the use of bases in Portuguese- 
ruled Azores Islands by units of the American naval und air forces. The 
Pentagon attached great importance to continued US access to the Azores 
during the Cold War era of the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations. 
Though Salazar caused some minor annoyance to Washington by his 
propensity to drag out negotiations and to extend the agreement for the 
Azores bases for only a few years at a time, he did permit uninterrupted 
use of the facilities and their significant expansion by the United States.’ 


? Memorandum for General George C. Marshall from the Assistant to the Military Aide to 
the President (Lieutenant-Colonel Chester Hammond), 5 August 1943, CCS 686-9, Azores 
(7-5-43), Section 1, R.G. 218, Records of the United States Jomt Chiefs of Staff, US 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. Sec also US Joint Chiefs of Staff, Report by the Joint 
Logistics Committee, “Occupation and Use of the Azores”, CCS 686-9, Azores (7-5-43), 
Section 2, ibid. See, further, Memorandum by the Chiefs of Staff to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staffs, "United States-Portuguese Negotiations Regarding Portuguese Timor and the Santa 
Maria Airficld", 23 November 1944, CCS 686-9, Azores (755-43), Section 3, ibid. Sec, again, 
US National Security Council, “A Report to the President by the National Secunty Council 
on Base Rights in Greenland, Iceland, and the Azores”, 25 November 1947, Papers of 
President Harry S. Truman, President's Secretary’s File (PSF), NSC Meetings Index, 
Numerical List, Meetings 1-13, Box 203. Folder: NSC Meeting No. 2, 11-14-47, Harry S. 
Truman Library, Independence, Miss. Following an agreement negotiated by President 
Frankhn D. Roosevelt with the Portuguese Prime Minister, the United States constructed an 
airbase on Santa Maria Island of the Azores in 1944. The base played a vital role in support of 
the Allied military operations in Europe. According to a US military source, in a month's 
time at the height of the war, around 900 aircraft and 13,000 crew used to stop at the Azores 
base. In 1946 the United States moved into the Lajes Field on Terceira Island of the Azores 
chain, and the Pentagon regarded that airbase as an invaluable asset. As recently as two years 
ago an American mihtary publication, Aw Force Magazine, described Lajes as among the 
most important of all staging bases for the United States. It added: “It functions as a vital 
refuelling station for Military Airlift Command (MAC) aircraft en route from the continental 
US to Europe and the Middle East.” Other US installanons elsewhere in the Azores, 
according to it, enabled the United States to carry out vital anti-submarine warfare measures 
in the castern Atlantic and the Mediterranean Jed C. Snyder, Air Force Magazine 
(Washington, D.C.), October 1988, p. 67. 
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Nobody in Washington denied that Salazar deserved top rating for his 
anti-Communist and anti-Soviet credentials; his Portugal had not even 
bothered to establish diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and the 
People's Republic of China. Another point to which successive Adminis- 
trations had attached importance was the Prime Minister's ability to 
remain in firm control in Portugal; they were grateful for his record of 
insulating such issues as the Azores base agreement from becoming subjects 
of unwelcome controversy and political debate in Portugal. (It would have 
been impossible to keep them out of controversy in a democratic society 
with free elections and a free press.) In view of the concrete benefits that 
Washington received from Salazar’s cooperative attitude, there had been 
no public criticism from the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations of 
either Salazar's autocratic rule over Portugal or his oppressive administra- 
tion of Portugal’s colonial possessions, especially those in Africa—Angola, 
Guinea, and Mozambique. 


The Notion of “Premature Independence" 


During the first decade after the end ef the Second World War, covering 
the Truman Administration and Dwight D. Eisenhower's first term, the 
United States paid little attention to Africa. Viewing the world almost 
exclusively in terms of the conflict with "international Communism guided 
and controlled by Moscow", American policymakers regarded Africa as 
"relatively stable and secure". Allied with West European colonial Powers 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and valuing assured 
access to the facilities and rich natural resources of their colonies, the 
United States was, by and large, indifferent towards freedom movements 
on the African continent. Assistant Secretary of State George C. McGhee 
declared in June 1951: 


The United States Government has always maintained that premature 
independence for primitive, uneducated peoples can do them more 
harm than good and subject them to an exploitation by indigenous 
leaders. unrestrained by the civil standards that come with widespread 
education, that can be just as ruthless as that of aliens.’ s 


Two years later, McGhee’s successor in the Eisenhower Administration, 
Assistant Secretary Henry A. Byroade, asserted that "premature indepen- 
dence for these peoples will not serve the interests of the United States". 
He argued that the United States should frankly acknowledge its stake in 


* George C. McGhee, "Africa's Role in the Free World Today". Departmeni of State 
Bulletin (Washington, D.C.). 16 July 1951, pp. 99-101. McGhee, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern and African Affairs, spoke at Northwestern University, Evanston, M., on 27 
June 1951 
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the strength and stability of its European allies which administered colonial 
possessions. ^We cannot blindly disregard their side of the colonial question 
without injury to our own security”, he emphasized. Washington could not 
“ignore the legitimate economic interests which European nations possess 
in certain dependent territories”. Such appraisals were accompanied by the 
ritualistic chant that the United States would, in line with its “historic anti- 
colonial tradition” and “commitment to freedom”, continue to support 
“orderly movements towards self-government” .‘ 

In studies made by the National Security Council (NSC) and the CIA the 
point was made from time to time that nationalism in the colonial terri- 
tories was bound to grow and that the long-term interests of the United 
States could be jeopardized if the colonial peoples became alienated from 
the West. However, the top policymakers were unable to come to terms 
with the reality that the process of “decolonization”, initiated when India 
freed itself from British rule, could not be reversed or even subjected to 
prolonged interruption. Surveying Southern Africa, American policy- 
makers and specialists reached the conclusion that, with the exception of 
certain British-ruled colonies, there was little prospect of nationalist 
movements attaining such strength as to pose any serious threat to the 
ruling Powers for several decades to come.’ The attainment of freedom by 
Ghana, the messianic preachings of Kwame Nkrumah, the armed struggle 
of the Algerians against French rule, and the Mau Mau insurgency in 
Kenya had, however, the effect of producing reverberations across the 
length and breadth of the African continent. 


* Henry A. Byroede, “The Workd's Colonies and Ex-Colonies: A Challenge to America", 
Ibid., 16 November 1953, pp. 855-60. Address before the World Affairs Council of Northern 
California, Asilomar, 31 October 1953. 

* See, for instance, US Central Intelligence Agency, “The Current Situation in French 
North Afnca”, ORE 63, 18 December 1947, PSF, Central Intelligence Files, Central Intel- 
ligence Reports, ORE Reports 1946-47, Box 254, Folder: CI Reports, ORE 1947, No. 44-64, 
Harry S. Truman Library, Independence, Miss. “The Break-Up of the Colonial Empires and 
Its Implications for US Security”, 3 September 1948, Box 255, Folder: CI Reports ORE 1948, 
No. 21-29, Harry S. Truman Library, Independence, Miss.; and National Security Council, 
“Statement of Policy Prepared by the Natonal Security Counal on French North Africa”, 
NSC 5436, Draft, 5 October 1954, Papers of President Dwight D. Eisenhower, White House 
Office, Office of the Special Assistant for National Secunty Affairs, Records 1952-61, Box 
13, Folder: NSC 5436/1—Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria, Dwight D. Eisenhower Library, 
Abilene, Kan. See, also, US Department of State, Office of Intelligence Research, Intel 
ligence Report 5166, “Prospects for Afnca's Political Stability in the Event of Early East-West 
War”, 19 October 195]. See, further, US Department of State, Office of Intelhgence Research, 
Intelligence Report 7103, "Africa: A Special Assessment”, 3 January 1956, Diplomatic 
Branch, US National Archives. See, again, Resources for Freedom: A Report to the President 
by the President's Materials Policy Commission (Washington, D.C., 1952); and A Report by 
the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board on the Report of the President's 
Materials Policy Commussion and Federal Agency Comments Thereon (Washington, D C., 
1952). 
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When riots erupted in Belgian Congo, long regarded by Washington as 
an oasis of "stability", and Belgium found that it was in no position to 
maintain control, the Eisenhower Administration stirred itself to action. It 
saw an urgent need for initiatives, to be taken both unilaterally and 
through the United Nations, to restore "stability" in the Congo and to 
instal a native regime that would continue to remain Western-oriented and 
amenable to Washington's guidance. Washington believed that the Congo 
must be “held” not only because it had vitally important mineral resources 
but also because instability or radical nationalist militancy in that country 
might spread to the neighbouring Portuguese colonies of Angola and 
Mozambique and even penetrate that much-valued White "redoubt"— 
South Africa. The strategic geographical location of the area, athwart the 
South Atlantic and the Indian Ocean, and its rich mineral resources were 
accorded great importance by American military and civilian planners. 

Available to the United States was the option of formulating imaginative 
new policies aimed at a significant speeding up of "orderly evolution 
towards self-government” by the African peoples under colonial rule and 
their economic development. Exercise of such an option would have 
evoked support from the humane people of the United States if the issue 
had been presented to them in those terms. It could conceivably have 
received a much more favourable response from the African nationalists 
of thinking led the Administration to depict Communist and Soviet pene- 
tration and subversion as the most serious threats to Africa itself and to 
Western interests in Africa. 

In fairness to Washington, it must be acknowledged that from time to 
time it did try—without overexerting itself—to persuade the colonial 
Powers in Africa to initiate modest programmes of political, economic, and 
educational reform. Its pleas weze regarded by the colonial rulers as a 
nuisance and an unwarranted intrusion. The most intransigent among them 
was the Prime Minister of Portugal, António Salazar. A former Professor 
of Economics who had ruled Portugal despotically since 1932, Salazar 
harboured illusions of grandeur about the imperial destiny of his country 
and about Portugal’s civilizing and “Christianizing” mission in its African 
territories. With a stroke of his pen, he designated those territozies as 
integral parts of Portugal itself, and asserted that they were not colonies at 
all. Washington did not choose to join issue with Salazar for his pre- 
posterous legerdemain since it believed that the ^primitive" and unorganized 
people of the Portuguese colonies were in any case in no position to 
challenge the diktat of the Lisbon despot. It saw no reason to annoy the 
ruler of a NATO country who had ensured "stability" at home and in the 
colonies and who had been very cooperative in providing uninterrupted 
access to essential base facilities in the Azores. 

In the Portuguese colonies, Salazar's iron-fisted police cracked down 
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hard on the slightest manifestation of any political opposition. But just 
below the placid surface, rumbles of discontent were getting louder. 
Clandestine groups in Luanda and in northern Angola were laying plans 
for armed struggle against the colonial ruler.* In Western Europe and the 
Americas, groups of White Portuguese political exiles sought to focus 
public attention on the totalitarian nature of the Salazar regime. Washington 
kept an eye on those groups, but did not extend any support to their 
activities. 


Kennedy's Anti-Colonial Pose 


On 8 October 1960 an ambitious Democratic contender for the Prsidency 
of the United States of America launched a blistering attack on President 
Eisenhower's record of "neglect and indifference—of drift and failure and 
retreat" that had resulted in a steady decline of American prestige in 
Africa and “a steady growth of Soviet influence". For partisan reasons he 
chose to draw a veil over the fact that the record of the Truman Adminis- 
tration of his own Party had been no more enlightened than that of the 
Republican rule that followed it. Said John F. Kennedy: 


We have lost ground in Africa-because—in the past 8 years we have 
neglected and ignored the needs and aspirations of the African people. 
We failed to foresee the growing importance of Africa. We failed to ally 
ourselves with the cause of independence and freedom. 

. . . First, we must ally ourselves with the rising tide of nationalism in 
Africa. The desire to be independent of foreign rule—the desire for self- 
determination—is the most powerful force of the modern world. . . . It is 
vital that we unequivocally place ourselves on the side of man's right to 
govern himself, because those are our historic principles—because the 
ultimate triumph of nationalism is inevitable—and also because 
nationalism is the one force with the strength and endurance to threaten 
the integrity of the Communist empire itself." 


Kennedy was shrewdly seeking to garner votes from Blacks as well as 
antiXCommunist elements in the United States. Blacks and liberals, 
applauding his high-sounding remarks, tended to overlook the fact that his 


* The most comprehensive work on developments m Angola is John A. Marcum, The 
Angolan Revolution: The Anatomy of an Explosion, vol. 1 (Cambridge, Mass , 1969) Fora 
contemporary study by an African scholar, see Thomas Okuma, Angola in Ferment: The 
Background and Prospects of Angolan Natronalim (Boston, Mass.. 1962) Also Ronald H. 
Chilicote, Portuguese Africe (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1967) 

? Speech at City Hall Square, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 8 October 1960. Text in Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr, ed , The Dynamics of World Power A Documeniary History of Unued 
States Foreign Policy, 1945-1973 (New York, 1974), vol. 5, pp. 876-80. 
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own record in the Senate was a mixed bag. It was true that as early as in 
July 1957 Kennedy had delivered a vigorous attack on the French colonial 
policy in Algeria and on "Western imperialism". He had asserted that "the 
single most important test of American policy today is how we-meet the 
challenge of imperialism, what we do to further men's desire to be free". 
Americans would be judged on that test “more than any other" by “the 
uncommitted millions in Asia and Africa” and by “the still hopeful lovers 
of freedom behind the Iron Curtain”. The Senator charged that Washington 
should not delude itself with the thought that its “head-in-the-sands policy” 
could win dividends any longer.’ Bold words indeed! But when the Senator 
became Chairman of a new Subcommittee on African Affairs of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, he made no resounding call for early 
freedom for colonies in sub-Saharan Africa. He talked of economic and 
technical assistance. He did not frontally challenge the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration's position, enunciated in 1960, that it would be "unrealistic" 
for the United States to call upon Portugal and other European nations to 
set timetables for the attainment of independence by their colonies. 

Kennedy was sworn in as President of the United States on 20 January 
1961. In a stirring inaugural address he spoke of "those human rights to 
which this nation has always been committed, and to which we are com- 
mitted today at home and abroad". Kennedy went on to declare: "Let 
every nation know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support any friend, oppase 
any foe to assure the success of liberty. . . . '* Did he really mean that 
he was prepared to bear any burden to assure the success of liberty for 
the people under Portuguese colonial rule in Africa? Or did he mean 
that he would meet any hardship to support America's friend and ally, 
Portugal? 

Kennedy's first ploy was to create with considerable fanfare a separate 
Assistant Secretaryship for African Affairs in the State Department and to 
appoint to the position G. Mennen "Soapy" Williams, a former Michigan 
Governor with impeccable “liberal” credentials. The newly minted Assistant 
Secretary was a scion of a family that had been highly successful in 
marketing an assortment of "Mennen" brand items of toiletry that were 
supposed to make their users instantly pleasant-smelling. The ell- 
intentioned “Soapy” believed that he had been given the ‘important 
assignment of quickly applying a pleasant smelling deodorant to the 
Eisenhower policies that Africans had regarded as unacceptably musty and 
which Kennedy himself had earlier sharply criticized. He soon set out on a 
visit to Africa and, with the enthusiasm of a salesman for the new Adminis- 
tration, voiced the call: “Africa for the Africans!” All sorts of portentous 


* Remarks of Senator Kennedy, ibid., pp. 561 and 591-93. 
* Text, Inaugural Addresses of the Presidents of the United States from George Washington 
(1789) to Richard Milhous Nixon (1972) (Washington, D.C., 1974), pp. 267-70. 
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meanings were deduced from those. words. What was not known to his 
applauding African audiences was that Williams had been promptly pulled 
up by Secretary of State Dean Rusk and directed to avoid such “contro- 
versial" statements. Williams responded weakly that he had never said 
“Africa for Africans"! What he had said was: “We want for Africans what 
Africans want for themselves." He claimed to have added immediately 
some other words: “Africans of all races, or something similar."? Clearly 
the Secretary of State was acutely uncomfortable with the slogan “Africa 
for Africans”. He too did not think that it would be right for the United 
States to say or do anything that might cause sefious annoyance to its 
NATO allies. Like his predecessors in the Truman and Eisenhower Ad- 
ministrations, Rusk deemed it unwise and premature to.use such words as 
“independence”, “majority rule”, and “one man, one vote” when speaking 
about colonial areas in Africa or about South Africa. 

Like their predecessors again, Rusk and President Kennedy were willing 
to settle for “orderly progress towards self-government”. At the same time 
Kennedy felt that his considerate attitude.should be reciprocated by some 
conciliatory gesture by the colonial Powers, especially by little Portugal, 
which, under Salazar's rule. remained the poorest and most backward 
member of NATO. He was unhappy that in the United Nations his country 
often came in for sharp criticism at the hands of the Asian—African bloc for 
its inaction on the issue of decolonization. He was dismayed by the prospect 
of the gains that the Soviet Union could make by merely joining the chorus 
of criticism and voting along with the Asian-African bloc in the world 
body. He yearned to be viewed by American Blacks and liberals, as well as 
by African nationalists, as a knight in shining armour ready to face for- 
midable adversaries and to bring them succour. If he could quickly de- 
monstrate that he had made Salazar act more reasonably, he would be on 
his way. All that he and Rusk wanted was some statement, however 
vaguely worded, from Salazar, promising eventual selfdetermination, i.e., 
selfdetermination at some undefined time in the future. Salazar should be 
made to understand that the new occupant of the White House would not 
put up with unhelpful and unreasonable obduracy on Portugal’s part. 

As we have noted already, John Fitzgerald Kennedy was inaugurated as 
Presjdent of the United States on 20 January 1961. Three days later a 
dramatic incident took place on the high seas. A Portuguese cruise ship, 
Santa Maria, carrying 600 passengers (including thirtyeight American 
citizens) from Curagao to Port Everglades, Florida, was seized by an 
armed group of anti-Salazar dissidents. In the scuffles that took place on 


* Secretary of State Dean Rusk to the American embassy in Leopoldville, Zaire, 25 
February 1961; and the American embassy in Leopoldville to Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
26 February 1961. Papers of President Kennedy, National Security Files, Country Files, 
Afghansstan—Atnca, Folder. Afnca 2/1/61-3/20/61, John F Kennedy Library, Boston, Mase. 
The Library will hereinafter be identified as JFKL. 
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board the ship an officer was killed, and several members of the crew were 
injured. The leader of the group was a long-time foe of Salazar's who had 
suffered imprisonment and had escaped from Portugal to Argentina in 
1959—Captain Henrique Galváo. Denouncing the Salazar regime and 
hinting that he would take the Santa Maria to Angola, Galvão revealed 
that he had seized the ship under instructions from General Humberto 
Delgado, who had challenged'Salazarism in an unsuccessful attempt for the 
Presidency of Portugal in 1959 and who was now living in exile in Brazil. 
As Galvão kept the airwaves filled with his announcements, Delgado 
issued a ^manifesto on colonial policy" that called for the ouster of Salazar 
and the establishment of a democratic United States of Portugal of which 
the colonial territories would be integral parts. The drama on the high seas 
attracted worldwide attention. The President of the United States and his 
principal advisers carefully appraised the implications of the drama." 

While Lisbon denounced Galvéo’s action as an act of piracy, Washington 
refrained from endorsing that view. Declaring that the safety of the pas- 
sengers must be ensured and the return of the ship to its Portuguese owners 
should-be accomplished, Kennedy directed the US Navy to locate the 
Santa Maria and to “accompany” it. Accordingly the ship was located, and 
on 31 January an American admiral boarded it and conferred with Galvào. 
The Santa Mana then turned towards Brazil and reached the port of Recife 
the following day. As a result of negotiations that had apparently taken 
place between Washington and Brasflia, the President of Brazil agreed to 
give political asylum to Galv&o and his associates and hand over the ship to 
its Portuguese owners. Lisbon praised the United States and Brazil for the 
"cooperation" they had given in ensuring the safety of the passengers and 
- the return of the ship, but inwardly seethed over Washington's unwilling- 
ness to arrest Galváo for "piracy"." 

Even as the Santa Maria episode moved towards a climax, an armed 
uprising erupted in the Angolan capital, Luanda. The rioters attacked 
prisons and also barracks occupied by Portuguese soldiers. On 4 February 
1961 the Portuguese Government announced that it had crushed the up- 
rising, which, according to it, was Communist-inspired. When foreign 
correspondents in Luanda filed stories to the effect that there was panic in 


u New York Times, 24-31 January 1961, 1-7 February 1961. Galv&o reportedly boarded 
the ship posing as a paralytic invalid. He had twentythree accomplices among tbe passengers. 
On landing at Recife, Brazil, Qalvko declared that the struggle against Salazar would 
continue. 

2 Washington and Brazil remained silent on the Portuguese contention that Galvio's 
action constituted “piracy”. International lawyers, skilled in adducing arguments in support of 
varying postures of the United States Government, were quoted as expressing doubt on 
whether the piracy charge could be sustained. Their view was that Galvão and his accomplices 
could not be charged because they had not seized the Sante Mana for “private ends” 
according to the definition of the term given in the Geneva Convention of 1958. New York 
Times, 3 February 1961, 


Uu 
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the city and that the local police were arresting a large number of Angolans, 
the Portuguese Governor-General clamped censorship of outgoing mes- 
sages and expelled four correspondents. Shortly thereafter large-scale 
violence broke out in several places in northern Angola, and Portuguese 
settlers became targets of attack by inflamed Angolans." 


The American Ambassador Receives a Visitor 


The outbreak of a rebellion in Angola hard on the heels of the Santa Maria 
affair, the appeal to Portuguese President Américo Tomáz by leaders of 
three Opposition parties to dismiss Salazar, and the release of a manifesto 
signed by 180 Portuguese citizens demanding the restoration of funda- 
mental liberties in the country led Washington to conclude that the obdurate 
Salazar was likely to be more vulnerabie than ever before to US pressure. 
It would be a significant victory for the new Administration if if should 
succeed in inducing Salazar to modify his stubborn resistance to any change 
in Portugal’s African territories. 

When, on 21 February 1961, Liberia sought to inscribe an item on the 
UN Security Council agenda calling for a discussion of the rebellion in 
Angola, the US Administration decided to support such inscription despite 
Portugal's contention that the United Nations had no jurisdiction on the 
issue. The State Department thought that Lisbon would react with indig- 
nation to such an action by the United States, especially if it felt that the 
United States might reverse the course it had followed under Truman and 
Eisenhower and actually vote against Portugal in the United Nations. The 
issue was whether the little dictator of an impoverished European country 
should be allowed to thwart the bold new Administration in Washington 
from gaining an early diplomatic triumph—at very little cost. There would 
be no immediate or real threat to Portuguese control of its colonies by such 
a vote because Britain and France were certain to ensure the defeat of an 
Asian-African effort in the Security Council. After all the New Frontiers- 
men were not hostile to Portugal; they could hardly be charged with 
secking to deprive Portugal of its colonies. 

With the Security Council moving towards a vote on the Angolan issue, 
the State Department worked out a démarche to be made on Salazar. The 
message was couched in tough language, with a little sweetener in the form 
of a hint of "important bilateral [economic] assistance" if Salazar agreed to 
accept Washington's advice. Detailed instructions were sent to the 
American Ambassador in Lisbon, Charles B. Elbrick, along with a directive 


P Marcum, n. 6 For a contemporary presentation of varying points of view on the origins 
and course of the uprising, ee ee Views on a Revolt (London, 1962), 
Also see Maina D. Kogambe, “African Nationalism and Guerilla Warfare in Angola and 
Mozambique”, in Christian P. Potholm and Richard Dale, eds, Southern Africa m Perspective 
(New York, 1972); and New York Times, 5-8, 11, 17, and 18 February 1961. 
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that he should seek “soonest pean interview with Salazar”. The 
American embassy in London was directed to inform the British Govern- 
ment “at high level” of the US démarche and to invite similar supportive 
action.” 

But suppose Salazar proved adamant. What then? How important to 
larger American and Western concerns was Salazar’s continued presence 
at-the helm of Portugal’s affairs? 

There were differences within the Administration itself on those ques- 
tions. The President and his topmost associates had, as will be described 
presently, begun to receive secret information from Lisbon indicating a 
high probability of Salazar himself being overthrown by a military coup. 
That background, unknown to the American public and Congress, resulted 
in President Kennedy directing the US delegate, Adlai Stevenson, to vote 
in favour. of a resolution in the Security Council calling upon Portugal to 
introduce'reforms in Angola that would permit the Angolan people to 
exercise their right of selfdetermination. The resolution was put to the vote 
on 10 Marct-—three days after the US démarche to Salazar. Five members, 
including the United States, voted for the resolution; none opposed it; six 
members, including Britain and France, abstained. The resolution failed of 
passage since it did not receive the requisite seven affirmative votes. On.15 


^ The Truman and Exsenhower Administrations had refrained from offending Salazar by 
offering unsolicited advice on the issue of selfgovernment for the people of the Portuguese 
colonies. There was no pressure from Congress calling for any sort of Amencan initiative to 
promote progress towards seifdetermination in those colonies. Congresswoman Frances 
Bolton (Democrat, Ohio), who organized the first-ever Congressional “study mismon” to 
Africa, stated in her report that Angola and Mozambique were nations “whose independence 
is not likely in the foreseeable future". US House of Representatives, 84th Congress, 2nd 
session, Committee on Foreign Affairs, Committee Print. Report of Special Study Misson to 
Africa (Washington, D.C., 1956). The situation did not change significantly till the very end 
of the Eisenhower Adsinstration. In 1960 the United States abstained from the vote in the 
UN General Assembly on a “Declaranon on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples". It also abstained from the vote on a resolution which stated that 
Angola and Mozambique were not selfgoverning as claimed by Portugal and that Portugal 
was “obligated” under the UN Charter to submit information on such non-selfgoverning 
territories. Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, a member of the US delegation to the United 
Nations, revealed subsequently that the abstention was in compliance with a directive from 
the State Department. He bewailed that “official expressions of sympathy for the prifcrples 
[stc.] of selfdetermination have too sekdom been followed” US Senate, 87th Congress, Ist 
session, Committee on Foreign Relations, Committee Print, The United States in the Unuted 
Natrons, 1960: A Turning-Pomt (Washington, D.C , 1961). pp. 8-10, 12-13. and 16-24 Few 
in Congress or the Executive branch were willing to speak out on the issue. However, with 
winds of change acquinng velocity in Afnca and with the civil nghts struggle in the United 
States itself gathering momentum, a "do-nothing" policy on African selfdetermination was 
becoming increasingly difficult for Washington to sustain Kennedy's strategisis came to 
believe that some new ploy was needed to mollify natronalst African and domestic Black 
sentiment that would, at the same ume, not cause any senous threat to the interests of the 
colonial Powers The decison to send a démarche to Salazar appears to have been the 
outcome of such calculanons. 
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March the United States joined three Asian-African members and the 
Soviet Union in voting for a resolution that called for an inquiry into the 
situation in Angola. The' US move was interpreted and hailed in 
Asian-African countries and in liberal circles elsewhere as signalling a 
sharp departure from the earlier Truman-Eisenbower policies. A chronicler 
for the Council on Foreign Relations found it possible to claim a few years 
later that the votes marked “a highly significant turning-point in US policy 
towards Africa". 

Washington had come to know on 17 February, less than two weeks after 
the rebellion had broken out in Angola, that an important visitor had 
called on the American Ambassador in Lisbon. The visitor was none other 
than the Defence Minister of Portugal, General Botelho Moniz. He was 
one of those in the very top echelons of the Salazar regime with whom the 
Ambassador and the Station Director of the CIA maintained confidential 
contacts. The Defence Minister had discreetly sought to convey to his 
American contacts that he was not in accord with Salazar's "stand pat” 
course in respect of both domestic concerns and African policies. Some 
days after that visit, Moniz requested the Ambassador to lunch privately 
with him on 6 March 1961. 

That the Portuguese Defence Minister was planning some sort of a move 
likely to be harmful to Salazar was evident to Washington. The Ambassador 
apprised the State Department of a confidential letter that Moniz had sent 
to Salazar. The document deserves to be cited in extenso since it brings out 
what the Ambassador and the State Department knew about the Portuguese 
Defence Minister's moves and when they knew about them.* 

The Defence Minister's letter pleaded with Salazar to bring into existence a 


© Richard B. Stebbins, The United States in World Affairs, 1961 (New York, 1962), p. 277. 
As a sop to Salazar, Administration sources put out the story that the President, after 
conferring with Secretary Rusk, had made a last-mmute decision which precluded con- 
sultation with Lisbon. There were reports in the media that there were differences in the 
Administration over the decision. While the head of the US delegation to the United Nations, 
Adlai Stevenson, and some of the Africanists in the State Department were likely to have 
strongly supported the course, the source of opposition was probably the Pentagon with its 
concern over the Azores base, and the powerfully entrenched Europeanists in the State 
Department. The latter were fearful lest Portugal should be gravely affronted and undesirable 
disagreements should develop between the United States and its NATO allies New York 
Times, 16 atd 17 March 1961. Administration strategists appear to have pushed the view that 
an affirmative vote on the Asian-Afncan resolutions in the United Nations on tbe issue of 
selfdetermination for African colonies would constitute only a symbolic gesture that woukl 
not really hurt Portugal as Britain and France would veto any proposal in the Security Council 
for action on the isuc. 

* Text of démarche, "Secret. Limited Distribution”, Secretary of State to the Ambassador 
in Lisbon (Charles B Elbrick), n.d (probably sent between late January and earty March 
1961) Papers of President Kennedy. National Secunty Files, Countnes~ Portugal 1/25/ 
61-12/31/62, Box 154, Folder. Portugal General 1/25/61-5/19/61, JFKL Further exchanges 
between the Ambassador and the Secretary of State are drawn from the same file and will be 
ated beremafter as: Papers of President Kennedy, National Security Files, Box 154, JFKL. 
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broadbased Ministry of persons of competence and integrity who would 
formulate policies that might avert imminent disaster "in the homeland and 
Overseas, . . . perhaps more in the last named field". It stressed that the 
armed forces could not remain indifferent to the stark dangers that con- 
fronted the country. It went on to add: 


As regards the Armed Services themselves, their situation is serious and 
we are headed for an impossible position where we might be at the 
mercy of a frontal attack, considering that our forces are dispersed over 
four continents, without sufficient equipment, and carrying out a suicidal 
mission from which it may be impossible for us to disentangle ourselves, 
since politically no solution has been found, nor does it seem that there 
is ability to seek one. Having lost the hope of being assisted by our 
oldest friends, gloom has become prevalent, and temporary actions on 
the spur of emotions are of no avail structurally. 

This concern is evident in the political field, and it is thus considered 
by the responsible military leaders who have already stated their views 
before the High Military Council. This concern, embodied in this letter, 
should not remain concealed, and I therefore attach a part of the 
minutes of the last meeting of the said Council, wherein the Minister of 
the Army expressed the viewpoint of that branch of the Armed 
Forces, as well as a memorandum of the Chief of the General Staff of 
the Air Force delivered to me . . . , which conveys the opinion of the 
Air Force on the subject. 

I am actively in agreement with all these views. 


The letter concluded with "respectful greetings" to Salazar and assuran- 
ces of the Defence Minister's "highest esteem". It expressed the earnest 
hope that nothing would be done to disrupt the harmony of the armed 
forces, ^the Nation's last resort preventing it from sliding into . . . irres- 
ponsible chaos". 

Responding to the information that Salazar was under pressure from his 
own Defence Minister, the State Department authorized Elbrick to inform 
General Moniz that Washington too intended to take parallel action urging 
Salazar to modify his course. The Ambassador was instructed te aonvey 
the contents of the US démarche to Moniz with the injunction that he must 
“guard this information most closely”.” 


” Typescript copy of a confidential personal letter from the Defence Minister of Portugal 
(Botelho Moni) to the Prime Minister of Portugal (António Salazar), sent to the Secretary 
of State by Ambassador Elbrick. The Ambessador informed the Secretary that in the absence 
of any “guidance” from the State Department and of any instructions to the contrary, he 
intended to convey certain views to Moniz He would tell the Portuguese Defence Minister 
that it wad becoming increasingly difficult for Portugal's fnends and allies to support its 
position on “overseas terntorics” He would also stress that the situation developing in the 
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Elbrick carried out the Department's instructions when he met Moniz 
privately for over three hours on 6 March. The discussion was, however, 
not as "productive" as the Ambassador had hoped for. The Defence 
Minister did not appear to be willing to “support the entire US position" in 
talking to Salazar. While acknowledging the need for "changes in Portugal's 
overseas policies", he emphasized that “abrupt changes" could not be 
made. Initiation of any sort of reform would become difficult if it appeared 
to the world that Portugal was succumbing to American or UN pressure. 
The best way of moving towards progress, according to Moniz, was to 
bring about changes in the internal structure of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. Once those changes were accomplished, one could hopefully envisage 


movement towards the establishment of "multiracial autonomous pro- 
vinces linked to Portugal in a Commonwealth relationship"."* 


The "Parallel Action" 


On 7 March Elbrick met Salazar and presented Washington's démarche. It 
referred to Portugal's "deteriorating" position in the United Nations in 
connexion with its “overseas provinces". As a friend and ally, Washington 
considered it a duty to talk frankly in the hope of "influencing Portugal to 
undertake major adjustments in her policies which as presently constituted 
seem to us headed for very serious trouble". The démarche proceeded: 


In view of US worldwide commitments we find it increasingly difficult 
and disadvantageous to Western interests publicly to support or remain 


United Nations was likely to lead to a further deterioration in Portugal's poston "unless 
urgent and drastic liberalization” was effected in its overseas policies. Assessing the probable 
outcome of his discussion with Moniz, the Ambassador informed the Secretary that the 
Portuguese Defence Minister was likely to receive his presentation sympathetically. He 
added: “Whether he will be able to force Government to take action is [a] matter for 
speculation, but [the] embassy has just been informed that Botelho Moniz has in past few 
days informed Salazar in writing that Government can no longer depend on [the] military 
to support its repressive actions against Angolan natives". “Top Secret, Eyes Only", 
Ambassador in Lisbon to the Secretary of State, 4 March 1961 Also "Secret, Eyes Only 
Ambassador”, Secretary of State to the Ambassador in Lisbon, 4 March 1961. Papers of 
President Kennedy, National Security Files, Box 154, JFKL. 

* “Top Secret. Priority. Eyes Only", Ambassador in Lisbon to the Secretary of State, 6 
March 1961, Papers of President Kennedy, National Security Files, Box 154, JFKL. The 
Ambassador reported that Moniz's response on receiving a bricfing about the contents of the 
démarche was “most interesting”, but that the Defence Minister had offered no indication of 
support to the “enure US position in talking to Salazar”. The Defence Minister had expressed 
deep regret over the American decision to support the inscription of the Angolan item on the 
agenda Of the Security Council and had argued that Washington's action was likely to "retard 
rather than accelerate progress" towards desirable reforms. He had also expressed concern 
over the prospect of increased anti-American feeling an Portugal “which would probably 
extend to Spain also". 
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silent on Portuguese African policies and have come to the conclusion 
that more public clarity on US position on these particular issues of 
overseas provinces is required. 

US feels that it would be remiss in its duties as fellow NATO member 
if it did not point out its conviction that step by step actions are now 
imperative for the political, economic, and social advancement of all 
inhabitants of Portuguese African provinces towards full self-determi- 
nation within realistic timetable. Conversely, attempt to maintain status 
quo may lead to maximum disadvantage. We would be lacking in 
candour if we did not express our serious and sober conviction on the 
basis of the most sympathetic examination of Portuguese African policies, 
that those policies are so totally out of step with political and economic 
advancement elsewhere in Black Africa that unless Portugal adjusts her 
policies to African realities, increasingly serious outbreaks in her terri- 
tories may be expected in future. 


The démarche sought to impress on Salazar that the United States could 
not but vote in favour of the inscription of the Angolan question on the 
agenda of the UN Security Council since it was US policy not to oppose 
inscription of any item even if it were directed against the United States 
itself. It called on Portugal to announce that it would submit information 
on its overseas territories in compliance with Article 73(a) of the UN 
Charter and also to take effective steps to advance the African colonies 
"towards full selfgovernment and selfdetermination". Such action would 
most likely reduce pressures on Portugal in the United Nations and prevent 
an abrupt and violent termination of its rule in its colonies. 

The démarche assured Portugal that Washington would provide "im- 
portant bilateral assistance" and also explore possibilities of setting up an 
aid programme with selected NATO countries “in order to minimize the 
economic consequences to Portugal" and to ease the burden of the "great 
potential cost" of developing and moving Portugal's African colonies 
towards selfgovernment." 

Despite the sweetener in the form of the aid offer of unspecified amount, 


' e 

" Text of démarche, n. 16. In an “FYI” (For Your Information) note added at the end of 
the text of the démarche, the Secretary told the Ambassador that he had little expectation of 
any forward movement by Salazar after receiving the démarche. It was his belief, however, 
that there was need f =. Amencan initiative, “especially since no real effort along these 
lines” had previously been made. The best that could be expected, Rusk wrote, was to make 
the Portuguese “accept at least [the] fact that we must ‘agree to disagree’ on their African 
policies". That itself would be a forward step in “what will probably be [a] long and difficult 
road towards necessary changes" Significantly Rusk expressed the hope that the US initiative 
might have some impact “among certain elements at least" in the Portuguese Establishment 
that might be uncomfortable with Salazar's policies which bad been “heretofore rigid in [the] 
extreme”. A notation on the document indicated that it had been cleared by Secretary of 
Defence Robert McNamara and by the President. 
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the medicine that the new Administration in Washington sought to ad- 
minister must have tasted extremely bitter to the Portuguese Prime Minister. 
Never before had any Administration ventured to confront him with such 
dire prophecies and peremptory "suggestions". The démarche did not 
contain any threats, and the Ambassador too, as instructed by the Secretary 
of State, cautiously sought to avoid giving the Portuguese Prime Minister 
the impression that Washington was confronting him with a "take it or, 
leave it" proposition. The Secretary had directed the Ambassador to guard 
against arousing antagonism that could trigger unwelcome counteraction 
from Portugal injurious to the NATO and to continued US access to the 
Azores base. 

Salazar made no response to Elbrick's démarche. Nor did he indicate 
whether or when he would offer a response. As a wily, cautious, and 
determined operator who had traversed many minefields in his four 
decades as Portugal's ruler, he was the sort of man who would not ignore 
the possibility that the brash neophytes of the Kennedy Administration 
might follow up the démarche with other kinds of mischief if they were 
unable to make him bend to their dictates. He did not have long to wait. 


Washington Receives Follow-Up Report 


On 25 March Defence Minister Moniz, along with three associates, drafted 
an "extremely strong letter" to Salazar, calling for urgent internal reforms 
and sweeping changes in the Cabinet rather than a meaningless “musical 
chairs” reshuffle. The letter sought to draw attention to the situation in 
Angola, and to emphasize that while the Angolan rebels did receive 
external assistance, “many native Angolans were willing supporters” of the 
rebel cause. ' 

The Moniz draft was reviewed at a secret meeting attended by eighteen 
senior Portuguese generals. All except one, Chief of the Army Staff 
General Cámara Pina, approved the draft, and the lettcr in its final form 
was sent to Salazar at five o'clock in the evening on 27 March. The 
American Ambassador was kept informed of these developments, and he, 
in his turn, kept the State Department fully briefed.” 

Apparently Salazar had begun to sense that there might be some con- 
nexion between the vote in the United Nations, the American démarche, 
and certain goings-on in his own Defence Ministry. While Moniz was 
conferring with his generals and finalizing the letter to Salazar, a mob of 
about 20,000 gathered in front of the US embassy shouting violent anti- 
American slogans and hurling stones that shattered the windows of the 
embassy building. The demonstrators held aloft placards that carried 


= -Top Secret. Eyes Only”, Ambassador in Lisbon to the Secretary of State, 28 March 
1961 Papers of President Kennedy, National Security Files, Box 154, JFKL 
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slogans like the following: “American traitors, when will you say goodbye?"; 
“Better alone than in bad company”; “America for the Negroes”; and 
“Get out of the Azores". The police were perfunctory in dealing with the 
demonstrators for nearly two hours. When word of the mob violence 
reached Moniz, he dispatched a cavalry unit of the Guarda Republicana to 
disperse the crowd. 

Later that night Moniz sent a secret message to the Ambassador to the 
effect that he had been summoned to call on Salazar at six o'clock in the 
evening on the following day. He wanted to meet the Ambassador sub- 
sequently and brief him about the outcome of his ericounter with Salazar. 

Moniz was able to meet thc Ambassador only on the afternoon of 29 
March. The Minister stated that his talks with Salazar had lasted three-and- 
a-half hours the previous night and that he had been summoned to a 
second meeting in the morning. Salazar had listened with his usual courtesy 
to his arguments and the various proposals for “liberalization” he had 
offered. The Prime Minister had then remarked that Moniz’s points 
seemed to be more or less similar to those contained in the American 
Ambassador’s démarche of 7 March! Salazar’s tone indicated that he was 
not the one to be intimidated by Washington. He mentioned that he had 
talked with the British Ambassador after hearing the American démarche 
and that the British Ambassador had clearly stated that he was not in 
agreement with the US idea of selfdetermination because it was “un- 
realistic” for Portuguese territories. Salazar appeared delighted to make 
the point that even Britain did not suppert Washington’s approach. 

After giving his account of the meeting with Salazar, Moniz did not 
indicate to the Ambassador what his own next move would be. He was 
evidently anxious that his effort should not get jeopardized by some ill- 
timed action by the United States. He pleaded that Washington should 
avoid at least for a short time official pronouncements or UN actions that 
might inflame Portuguese opinion. Emphasizing that he had the support of 
the generals and the armed forces, the Defence Minister told Elbrick that 
he intended to proceed to southern Portugal for a few days and “await 
developments” . 


« 

? New York Times, 28 March 1961. Protests were lodged both by Ambassador Elbrick and 
the State Department against the mob attack on the embassy in Lisbon The Portuguese 
responded promptly with an apology. 

2 “Top Secret, Priority, Eyes Only”, Ambassador in Lisbon to the Secretary of State, 29 
March 1961 Papers of President Kennedy, National Secunty Files, Box 154, JFKL Moniz 
claimed that he had talked to Salazar “in much stronger terms” than he had done in 
presenting his vicws cartier to the Ambassador. He had, “decried” the anti-Amencan 
propaganda, and bad argued that whipping up emotions might lead to adverse consequences 
for Portugal According to Moniz, the Prime Minister had agreed with his assessment, but 
had added promptly that he had given no order for a demonstration to be staged 
before the American embassy. Moniz claimed to have responded that if such indeed was the 
case, the situation was worse than he had assumed “because it mdicated [that] the nation was 
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Through "Top Secret, Eyes Only" messages, the Ambassador was 
keeping the Secretary of State fully informéd of his confabulations with 
Moniz. Washington soon heard from Elbrick that Moniz met Portugal's 
President, Tomáz, and informed him about his discussions with Salazar. 
Tomáz had not deemed it prudent to indicate his own position to Moniz.” 


Salazar Problem Will Not Exist “in a Day or Two" 


On 9 April, Major Lemos, a trusted assistant of the Portuguese Defence 
Minister, passed on to the American Ambassador an important message. It 
was from Moniz, and it stated that he had finally reached the conclusion 
that he "must take action" or face the prospect of becoming "another 
revolutionary-minded general without portfolio". The Ambassador 
hastened to send to the Secretary of State another urgent "Top Secret, 
Eyes Oniy" cable containing the operative part of the message from the 
Portuguese Defence Minister: 


Moniz says he will make one more approach to Tomáz through civilian 
emissary (unidentified) whose task will be to convince Tomás military 
means business. Effort will be made to convince Tomáz that he must 
either neutralize Salazar or dismiss him from office and name new Prime 
Minister. If this fails Moniz says he. together with other generals, will 
have to inform Tomáz they [the military would be] taking over. Moniz 
says this would be done "very shortly". Meanwhile he expressed hope 
that US would make no public statements [in the] UN or elsewhere re: 
Portugal or Portuguese Africa for next "two or three days" and that 
Embassy would take no action which might give regime opportunity to 
distract public attention by mass demonstrations, et cetera. Emphasis 
was placed on fact [that] military must take action "very soon". If 
continued inaction requires it, Moniz says military will support new 
civilian Government to be named by President Tomáz. Among possible 
successors to Salazar, Moniz mentioned specifically Marcello Caetano 
(former Minister Pres.) [Minister for the Presidency] and António Pinto 
Barbosa (present Minister Finance). He said Government will have to 
be very broadly based to include various factions. 

Moniz appears confident he has sufficient backing of military to take 


acting without guidance or control". Some allowance should be made for the possibility that 
in describing his conversation with the strong-willed and dictatorial Prume Minister, Monz 
might have added a few touches of embroidery to create a favourable impression on the 
Amencan Ambassador 

? "Top Secret, Eyes Only”, Ambassador in Lisbon to the Secretary of State, 9 April 1961. 
Papers of President Kennedy, National Security Files, Box 154, JFKL The message was 
conveyed to the Ambassador by Mayor Lemos. a trusted intermediary of the Portuguese 
Defence Minister. 
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action indicated. ... Furthermore Moniz indicated his plan [was] 
known to and approved by Unit Field Commanders. This does not mean 
that Moniz believes violent action may be required; on [the] contrary he 
feels very strongly that change can and must be effected peaceably... .^ 


It seemed to Ambassador Elbrick that Moniz was confident he could 
successfully carry out Salazar's ouster. Conveying that appraisal to 
Washington, Elbrick mentioned the Defence Minister's claim that the 
Portuguese Security Police, the Guarda Nacional Republicana, and Unit 
Field Commanders were in complete sympathy with his intentions and 
plans. 

It is noteworthy that the American Ambassador had received no indi- 
cation from Washington that the attempt to topple Salazar should be frus- 
trated. The Ambassador too did not urge that it would be contrary to US 
interests to allow the anti-Salazar conspiracy to succeed. Elbrick informed 
Washington that he had called on the visiting French Foreign Minister, 
Couve de Murville, who had held detailed talks with Salazar. Murville had 
told the Ambassador that “Salazar has no new plan to offer for Portuguese 
Africa and no apparent intention [to] introduce needed reforms". Under 
the circumstances, the Ambassador informed Washington, “it seems 
obvious Moniz will have to resort to measures outlined above".? 

As the American Ambassador awaited the dénouement of the Moniz 
plot, he received disturbing information from reliable Portuguese sources 
that certain elements of the Portuguese Government appeared to be aware 
that the US embassy was having “unconventional contacts” with the military. 
He comforted himself with the thought that those elements did not know 
that the Ambassador himself was involved and that the Portuguese leader 
with whom he was dealing was the Defence Minister himself. With D-Day fast 
approaching, he steeled himself to move with great caution. Thus, when on 13 
April 1961 Moniz sought a meeting with him, the Ambassador responded that 
it might be “very unwise to see him at this particular juncture”. 

A few hours later Moniz sent a message to the effect that he understood 
the Ambassador’s position and that his object in seeking a meeting was to 
convey the vital information that the move against Salazar had reached the 
point of execution. Elbrick immediately cabled a situation report to 
Washington: 7 
Botelho Moniz . . . says that “in a day or two” [the] problem will no 
longer exist, which can be taken to mean that he mtends to act tomorrow 


* Ibid. Monn bad given the Ambassador the names of a few individuals as pofsible 
successors to Salazar. Elbrick alerted the Secretary of State of the possibility that a former 
President of Portugal, Craveiro Lopes, was “also a possibility” because of his closeness to 
- Moniz, He added that Lopes “can be expected [to] approve Moniz plan of action". 

5 Ibid. 
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or next day. Attitude of President Tomáz, with whom Botelho Moniz 
had [a] meeting a week ago, is still not known to [the] embassy, but it is 
conceivable that Tomáz (a conservative, retiring individual) may not go 
along with Botelho Moniz ideas. Embassy can only speculate, but if this 
should prove to be the case, Botelho Moniz and supporters in [the] 
military may well be faced with the problem of removing Tomáz as well as 
Salazar, if they expect to accomplish their purpose.* 


The Ambassador's cable was received in the State Department at 9 
o'clock in the morning and was promptly reviewed by McGeorge Bundy. 
From notings on the cable, it is evident that copies were rushed to the 
White House and the Pentagon. Was the "problem" represented by 
Salazar likely to go away in “a day or two”—~i.e., on 14 or 15 April? The 
mood in Washington and in the US embassy in Lisbon might have been, as 
on other similar occasions when the imminent exit of one inconvenient 
leader or another was anticipated, that of a deathwatch. It proved to be 
unexpectedly short. 

On the morning of 14 April the wires crackled in thé State Department. 
The incoming message from the embassy in Lisbon was a bombshell. 
Salazar had suddenly dismissed Moniz from the office of Defence Minister 
and had taken over the Defence portfolio himself.? 

The New York Times, which, like the rest of the world media, had no 
inkling of the goings-on that we have described, came out with a front-page 
story, announcing that Salazar had suddenly taken over the Defence 
Ministry and had also reshuffled his Cabinet in order to prosecute military 
operations against the Angolan rebels vigorously. The Prime Minister had 
issued an order late on the night of 13 April confining troops to barracks 
and had subsequently placed the Portuguese armed forces on "alert" and 
ordered mobilization of Angolan reservists. The newspaper reported that 
Portuguese troops had landed at four places in Angola.* 

Ambassador Elbrick dolefully set forth his unremarkable analysis that 
Moniz’s plan had obviously miscarried “either through poor preparation or 
loss of nerve”. He informed Washington that Salazar’s swift action had 
undoubtedly taken Moniz by surprise and that there was little chance of 
Moniz making any countermove. He added that a story was circulating in 
Lisban that Moniz had been plotting. with the United States, but that, 


* “Top Secret, Eyes Only”, Ambassador in Lisbon to the Secretary of State, 13 April 1961. 
Papers of President Kennedy, National Security Files, Box 154, JEKL. Elbrick reported that 
the embassy still had no information on the attitude of President Tomáz. [t was conceivable, 
be added, that Tomáz, a conservative, retiring individual, “may not go along with Botelho 
[sic ] Moniz ideas". 

? "Top Secret Eyes Only", Ambassador in Lisbon to the Secretary of State, 14 April 1961. 
Papers of President Kennedy, National Security Files, Box 154, JFKL. 


™ New York Times, 14 April 1961. 
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fortunately, "the finger of suspicion" was not being pointed at any parti- 
cular individual in the embassy.? 

"Fhe Kennedy Administration suffered a knockdown in its very first bout 
against Salazar. The ageing dictator had demonstrated that his counter- 
intelligence machinery was in excellent shape and that he kept as close a 
watch on a “friend” like the United States and on his close associates as on 
his "enemies". It is notewgrthy that Salazar did not declare Ambassador 
Elbrick persona non grata. He did not lodge any strong protest through 
diplomatic channels against the secret palavers that the American 
Ambassador had carried on with the planners of the military coup; he did 
not direct his minions to organize huge crowds to whom he could orate on 
American perfidy. The old fox had apparently decided that a slanging 
match in public with the Kennedy Administration would not serve any 
purpose. He set about formulating and employing other techniques to 
counter and neutralize those elements in the Administration whom he 
identified as hostile. If Kennedy's Ambassador found it expedient to wheel 
and deal with the Defence Minister of Portugal behind the back of the 
country's Prime Minister, Salazar would feturn the compliment by carrying 
his campaign into Washington itself. He too had influential sympathizers in 
that capital who would be receptive to the argument that certain unwise 
elements in the Administration had unrealistically allowed their anti- 
colonial exuberance to overcome their sense of fair play in dealing with a 
faithful and stable NATO ally. The manner in which Salazar carried out 
the campaign successfully is another story which falls outside the purview 
of the present discussion. 


Concluding Observations 


Any interested major external Power, when in possession of information 
concerning a coup or assassination attempt against a native ruler, tends to 
weigh the advantages to itself of three principal options.” First, it can alert 
the intended victim, abort the coup, and thus enhance its standing with the 
grateful incumbent. It is likely to choose this option if it regards the 
continuance in power of the native ruler as vitally important for its pur- 
poses and if, in addition, it is convinced.that the native ruler has the 
capability, strength, and local support to hold on to-his position for at least 
as long as it needs his services. 

The second option before the external Power is to seek to provide 


? “Top Secret Eyes Only”, Ambassador in Lisbon to the Secretary of State, 14 August 
1961, n. 27 

* The anatyns attempted bere carries forward an earlier exercise by the present writer in 
the course of discussing the mysterious circumstances connected with the assassination of the 
first Prime Minister of Pakistan, Liaquat Ali Khan, in 1951, and its immediate aftermath. Sec 
M.S. Venkataramani, The American Role in Pakistan (New Delhi, 1982), pp. 129-92 
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effective help to the conspirators and place them under obligation when the 
coup succeeds. It is likely to exercise this option when it concludes that the 
native ruler, his past services notwithstanding, has become. or is in the 
process of becoming, a liability. To meet its own emerging requirements, it 
would seek to identify and support concretely another aspirant for leader- 
ship whom it evaluates as more "suitable" and also as fully capable of 
successfully carrying out a coup. 

The external Power may use the third option if, going by the capabilities 
and resourcefulness of a native ruler of reduced usefulness and an accept- 
able challenger, it feels that the coup attempt is not likely to succeed. It 
would neither alert the intended victim nor provide effective support 
(apart from verbal encouragement) to the planner of the coup. It would 
engage itself in "running with the hare and hunting with the hound" so as 
to avoid injury to its position in the event of the failure of the coup 
attempt. 

In the Moniz affair, Washington appears to have broadly followed the 
third course. It was willing to see Salazar replaced by someone else likely 
to be less obstinate and also more responsive to emerging American 
concerns. Though the coup attempt was successfully foiled by the vigilant 
Portuguese dictator, vital American interests did not suffer any damage, 
and the Azores bases continued to be available as ardently desired by the 
Pentagon. The Salazar problem did not go away, and, in consequence 
thereof, the Angola, problem too remained a source of vexation to 
Washington for several years. 

With the Moniz affair having fizzled out, it remained to be seen whether 
the New Frontiersmen would confront Salazar with stepped-up pressures, 
or. whether they would allow themselves to be steadily pushed into 
quiescence by the counterattack mounted by the wily Salazar. The latter 
proved to be the case. The fiasco in Lisbon which was kept hidden from 
public view, was followed within a few days by the Bay of Pigs disaster in 
Cuba, which dealt a severe blow to the macho selfimage of President 
Kennedy. 


October 1990 


The Turkish Revolution and the Abolition 
of the Caliphate 


MOHAMMAD SADIQ 


Some events bear a spectacular and phenomenal character that sets them 
apart from other contemporary events. They are more representative of 
the process of history in that they reflect the forces of history more 
faithfully. But it is not merely their character that makes them unique 
historic phenomena. Their association with a revered tradition or their 
identification with a historic personality or an ideological movement also 
sets them apart and emphasizes their uniqueness. True, they owe a good 
deal to the socioeconomic and political forces, but these forces cannot 
adequately account for the process of history in its totality. At best they 
offer but a partial view of the process. Even the dialectics of ideology falls 
short of explaining the process of history in its entirety. In particular, 
national history, which is an odd patch as it were on universal history, often , 
defies the criterion of ideology and follows a course peculiar to itself. Even 
so it may comprise elements which make for universal validity and universal 
relevance. 

The abolition of the Caliphate! derives its universal character from its 
decisive role in the national history of Turkey. It definitively shaped the 
destiny of Turkey. The Turkish Revolution would have been the poorer 
but for the abolition of the Caliphate. Indeed the image of the Turkish 
Revolution as the enemy of the old order hinges on the event. Moreover, it 
influenced the course of history in the entire Islamic world: the abolition of 
the Caliphate was no less momentous than its advent for the world of 
Islam. Paradoxically, it gave rise to new circumstances and processes of 
thought in the world of Islam. In the course of a search for alternatives to 


The author is Professor of Turkish Studies, Centre for West Asian and African Studies, 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


! See*Thomas W. Arnold. The Caliphate (London 1967; first published 1924). This is a 
good account of the history of the Calphate for all its orientahst bias. Arnold describes 
(p. 30) the tite “Caliph” Khahfah Rasul Allah — ss one casually assumed, i.e., without 
bestowing much thought on the significance and implications thereof. It is not so in fact. The 
title was assumed after much deliberation. It was very much in line with the precepts of the 
new religion and the emerging order, It signified succession to the Prophet. Significantly, the 
book was prepared at a time when the Khilafat movement in India posed a serious threat to 
British colonialism. Any description of the Cahphate that tended to distort or obliterate its 
popular image in India was likely to serve the cause of the British. 
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an institution that symbolized unity and a way of thinking, the world of 
Islam hit upon new ideas and reflected on them with a candour and realism 
that was quite unprecedented. This was how there arose a new epoch, an 
epoch distinctively marked by an earthy outlook, in the ideological devel- 
opment of the world of Islam. 

The inception of the Caliphate in the seventh century AD inaugurated a- 
movement for a new civilization and for a dynamic, forward-looking culture 
which was destined to create a composite, corporate human identity, viz., 
the Islamic identity. Whether this identity was true to the profile that Islam 
envisaged or sought to bring about is an entirely different matter.’ The 
abolition of the Caliphate in the first quarter of the twentieth century formally 
marked the end of the movement. As a result the Islamic identity suffered a 
change in character; its classical form faded away and gave place to a sort of 
homogeneous identity, with each Islamic country asserting its separateness 
and perceiving no common feature with the rest of the world of Islam. The 
composite identity gave way tò a narrow, territorial. national identity that 
had been in the offing since the second half of the nineteenth century. This 
signified a period of transition for the classical form of Islamic identity in 
which every aspect of life in the world of Islam seemed to have been 

- overtaken by a crisis. This period of transition ended with the abolition of 
the Caliphate. 

The new-found identity was no doubt narrow, but i it was nearer to reality. 
It struck root in the world of Islam and shook classical pan-Islam to its 
foundations. Classical pan-Islam had been identified with the Caliphate. 
The Caliphate had always been an inspiration, direct or otherwise, to many 
revivalist movements; it has overshadowed the world of Islam for centuries. 
Following its abolition the world of Islam once again stood at the cross- 
roads: it was called upon to make a new choice. The abolition of the 
Caliphate marked, as it were, the beginning of a new phase of pan-Islam, 
one in which it exhibited national characteristics rather than classical and 
ostensibly abstract criteria of Islamic identity. There arose a new concept 
of pan-Islam seemingly free from its political bearings and shrivelled in 
scope and magnitude. Pan-Islam, now uncrowned, was reduced to playing 
second fiddle to the new sovereign ot the world of Islam, nationalism, 
which was the antithesis of pan-Islam. 

Interestingly, with the Caliphate no longer serving as the institutional basis 

? The origin of the idea of revivalism in Islam, which entailed revival and enforcement of 
Islamic doctrines in their pure, original form, can be traced to an awareness of the deviations 
or distortions in Islamic civilization. This awareness coincided almost with the inception of the 
Caliphate. The schism that it brought about decisively influenced the emerging institutions of 
Islam. The revivalist movements emphatically condemned deviations from Islam in the social, 
cultural, and rdeological spheres, but not the deviations relating to the political structure of 
the world of Islam, If the inception of the Caliphate signified a rejection of hereditary 
considerations in the choice of the head of the new fraternity, the development of the 
Institution in the period subsequent to that of the pious Caliphs negated all that the tostitution 
initially stood for. 
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of pan-Islam aud, therefore, of universal Islamic identity, the destiny of 
Turkey took an altogether new shape. Often it looked as if Turkey was not 
fully reconciled to the demise of the Caliphate and all that it symbolized.’ 
One heard echoes of the abolition of the Caliphate from time to time, 
especially whenever there was a crisis of identity or the country was con- 
strained to redefine it.‘ After all a nation looks for the origins of its identity in 
its past, however obscure and however inconvenient to those who believe in 
modernity. The remoter the past, the more glorious and exalted the identity. 
In fact Turkey suffered, as it Were, the throes of an ideological ambivalence 
following the abo::tion of the Caliphate, which constituted a watershed in the 
ideological perspective of the Turks. Although it adopted a new outlook, an 
essentially secular one, the ambiguities continued to cloud its ideological 
peispective. Each subsequent pbase in its historical development appears to 
have been a transition from one perspective to another—an evidence of the 
quick drifts on the intellectual scene. Of course an ideology takes its own 
time to mature and resolve its contradictions. 

The abolition of the Caliphate represented a remarkable and unerring 
articulation in the approach of the Turkish Revolution. It was as if the 
survival of the Caliphate had prejudiced its progress towards its next phase 
With the abolition of the Caliphate the apparent ambivalence of the phase of 
liberation, which was especially pronounced in the religious outlook, gave 
way to coherence and directness. The Turkish Revolution mustered con- 
fidence enough to evolve its ideology with facility and coherence. The 


* The remark that the abolition of the Caliphate was “still an inner, bleeding wound in 
Turkey" (.. “lea” ip Turkiyede AMA icin kin kanayan bw yaradır) expressed the sent 
ments of a sizeable, though not always articulate, segment of the Turkish intelligentsia and 
the conservative masses. It is possible that these sentiments arose out of nostalgia for the glory 
that the institution once enjoyed and not for its inviolable divinity. As for the remark that the 
abolition of the Caliphate represented “an mner, bleeding wound", sec Ahmet Ksbakii, 
“Hilafetin kaldirilmas ina Digtan ve İçten Akisler”, Türk Edebiyatı (Istanbul), Apri 1989, 
p. 8 To the Kemahsts, the abolition of the Caliphate marked "s great revolution in tbe history 
of Islam’, perhaps "tho greatest, the most important revolution . . ., unprecedented in the 
world of Islam, nay, in the entire world”. Seyyid Bey, “Hilafenn Mahiyeti Seryyesi) 
(Ankara, 1924), p 3. 

* It would be redundant here to speak of the Turkish identity. The Turkish intellectual élue 
today, particularly the segment owing allegiance to the Kemalist tradhton and identified with 
the ruling group, brushes aside the idea of any debate on the theme; for it believes that the 
question of Turkish identity was laid to rest once and for all when Turkey decided to merge its 
identity with, or at least to subordinate it to, the “contemporary avilization”, a term which 
the orthodox Kemalists have always used for Western civilization. Nevertheless the theme 
recurs every time there is a change in the power structure as if the crisis of identity had not 
been resolved to the satsfacton of all. The Kemalist intellectuals would discard the xdeo- 
logical legacy of the Young Turks; for they belleved that the Young Turks formed their view 
of identity within the context of an empare in the twilight of its decay to check its eventual fall. 
The Kemakst intellectuals were under no compulsion to embrace the complex Ottoman 
inheritance. History gave it to them to evolve a new concept of Turkish identity, a national 
identity. i 
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revivalist tendencies in the religious outlook of the Revolutión, which had 
given a religious colour to the war of liberation, almost the look of a 
ghazwah,’ ceased to play a decisive role in the ideology of the Revolution. 
Indeed they yielded place to a new approach which distinguished the reli- 
gious domain from the secular and, in course of time, esteLlished secularism 
as the most prominent feature of the ideology of the Revolution. In other 
words the abolition of the Caliphate gave substance to the idea of 
secularism. Secularism found a basis that was sound and meaningful 
enough to evolve into an ideology and a way of life. 

The abolition of the Caliphate was, moreover, representative of its age; 
it clearly reflected the mood of the Turkish Revolution. The Revolution 
struck at the root of the institutions that had tended to play a dual role, a 
role that was apparently religious but which, in fact, was political or 
secular. It took upon itself to effect a separation of the religious from the 
secular. This cannot be said of the other contemporary events though they 
were important in the shaping of the destiny of Turkey. The abolition of 
the Caliphate was a milestone in the evolution of Turkish secularism in that 
it distinguished modern Turkey trom the Ottoman Empire, the last repo- 
sitory of classical pan-Islam. In fact it should take precedence over the 
birth of the Turkish Republic itself, which set the stage for the trans- 
formation that followed. It seemed as if the Turkish Republic was ushered 
in only to clear the way for the abolition of the Caliphate and to resolve the 
contradictions in the ideological outlook of the Revolution. One could 
even say that the abolition of the Caliphate should logically have preceded 
the proclamation of the Republic and coincided with the abolition of the 
Sultanate. After all, the Caliphate was not distinct or separable from the 
Sultanate as the two were merged in the same person, the Sultan. This 
introduces an element of opportunism in the ideological perspective of the 
Revolution and overshadows its audacity, the hallmark of a revolutionary 
process. It might seem inexplicable, but then historic phenomena, revolu- 
tions in particular, are not always susceptible of logical explanation. 

The Turkish Revolution viewed the Caliphate and its abolition as a part 
of the process of political evolution of Islam, which was extrinsic to Islam 
and susceptible to external stimuli. It signified a rejection of the symbols 
generally identified with Islam but in fact alien to the basics of Islam. There 
is an element of revivalism in this approach; for revivalism makes a 
distinction between what is essential to the religious process and what is 


5 The ttie “Ghazi”, a derivative of the same root as the term “Gharwah” (i.e , Ghzw), 
conferred on Mustafa Kemal by the grateful Turkish National Assembly in September 1921, 
witnesses the religious impress that the war of liberation carned. The unmixed and un- 
compromising secularism that is the hallmark of modern Turkey belongs to the days sub- 
sequent to the abolition of the Caliphate Turkish secularism owes its catharms, as it were, to 
the abotinon of the Caliphate. 
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not and seeks to purge Islam of the accretions of the ages. The whole 
argument for the abolition of the Caliphate stemmed from the view that 
the institution was purely political, that it had no religious sanctity, and 
that it was not cardinal to Islam as a religion. The religious outlook of the 
Revolution* determined to a great extent its approach to the political, 
socioeconomic, and cultural institutions; for they too bore the stamp of 
religion. In its turn it derived from the political circumstances of the time. 
Indeed the religious outlook of the Revolution and the political thinking 
that went into its making were both truly reflected in the abolition of the 
Caliphate. They also prompted the Revolution to initiate all that followed. It 
was as if the Revolution bad evolved its own politics of religion.’ 

The event outweighed the other contemporary events which, together, 
formed the basis of the Turkish Revolution. The abolition of the Sultanate, 
the proclamation of the republic, and the various measures taken to evolve 
a new Turkish outlook would pale into insignificance if we should compare 
them with the abolition of the Caliphate. The event was in a sense in- 
dependent of the other historic events even though it was more repre- 
sentative of the process of history and of Turkey's movement away from 
the heritage of the past. It was as if the other events came about in 
conformity with a pattern set by the national liberation movement. On the 
other hand the abolition of the Caliphate by itself initiated a new phase in 
the ideological outlook of the Turkish Revolution, a phase that continued 
till the Revolution slowed down in many ways and made it possible for the 


* Cf. Mohammad Sadiq. “The Religious Outlook of the Turkish Revolution", in Sryasal 


Bugler Fakilltess Dergzn (Ataturk Ozel Sayısı) (Ankara, 1981), pp. 245-61. 


? The post-Kemalist era witnessed numerous approaches to the Turkish Revolution. These 
different approaches, each signifying a reinterpretation of the Turkish Revolution, became 
more diverufied under the impact of the coup d'état of 27 May 1960, which, in spite of itself, 
ushered in a new era of intellectual activity. However, they betray a want of understanding of 
the Kemalist view of Islam Perhaps the Turkish intellectuals, being overenthusiastic about a 
secular perspective, found the Kemalist approach to Islam conservative or opportunistic and 
hence unworthy of further analysis. Too fond of an abstract, rigid secularism, they failed to 
place Islam and the Revolution in perspective. They also failed to discern that Turkish 
secularism was essentially a product of the religious outlook of the Turkish Revolution and 
that this religious outlook grew out of a secular mind, Another segment of the intellectuals, 
still faithful to the Islamic heritage, apparently found the Kemalist view of Islam too revolu- 
tronary to be true to its religious outlook and so out of scope so far as the development of 
Islam was concerned. A candid but faithful evaluation of the role of Islam in the phase of 
liberation should, however, dissipate mrsgrings about Islam. In the ight of such an evatuation 
the Turkish intellectuals would be inclined to avoid the use of such sweeping terms as 
“reactionary” (geria murteci) for everything recalling Turkey's pest heritage. mcluding Islam, 
and "progressive" (renct) for everything that speaks deviously of the pest and rehgion relgiows-or 
of the pest. In fact such terms often denote empty, absurd rhetonc and want of a sense of history. 
Often the Turkish intellectuals, m particular the Westernist intelligentsia, appear as if they had 
fost their way m the labynnth of terms and were incapable of any objective evaluation of their 
legacy so as to understand the complexities of the present. 
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process of hustory to take its own course. The philosophy behind the 
abolition of the Caliphate made secularism the most prominent comporfent 
of the Turkish ideology. Indeed it gave it a new meaning and substance. 
Interestingly, following the spontaneous separation of the Caliphate from 
the Sultanate and the abolition of the Sultanate, some people felt that the 
Caliphate might survive as an institution and as a symbol of pan-Islam and 
that Turkey might stay within the fold of pan-Islam, even if nominally. But 
the eventual abolition of the Caliphate precluded the possibility of 
Turkey’s identification with pan-Islam in any form, at least for some time. 
It deprived the world of Islam of its most enduring symbol of unity and 
lifted Turkey out of its most glaring contradiction. 

The abolition of the Caliphate is a formative element in the evolution of 
the ideology of the Turkish Revolution; it also constitutes a watershed in 
the history of pan-Islam. Pan-Islam, though wrapped in myths and half- 
truths, represented the urge of the world of Islam to keep its identity intact 
in the face of the dispossessing influence of the West. This urge in the 
world of Islam to keep up its identity, even if notionally, signified its 
consciousness of the designs of the West. Pan-Islam in its early phase was 
an anti-colonial doctrine even if its outlook promoted obscurantism in 
some degree in the world of Islam. It would seem that pan-Islam could not 
square its political outlook with its social, cultural, or ideological sources. 
A liberal outlook would have signified submission to the very civilization 
which it was seeking to oppose. The rise of pan-Islam in the nineteenth 
century needs to be seen primarily in the context of Western colonialism 
and its encroachments upon the world of Islam. The decline of the world of 
Islam, particularly of the Ottoman Empire, offered an opportunity to the 
expanding colonial West* to pursue its socalled civilizing mission with 
greater vigour. However, the world of Islam, ever conscious of its own role 
in civilizing the West, riposted to the colonial challenge in its own way. It 
coined a term, "Ittihad-i-Islam", to denote neutralization of the effects of 
colonialism. The West took note of the new term and adjusted its ways so 
as to continue with its expansion. However, pan-Islam was no match for 
colonialism in exploitation. It was essentially an ideology of defence of the 
weak and the exploited. It was unable to come out of the shell of abstrac- 
tions to work effectively for the discomfiture of its formidable opponent, 
viz., Western colonialism. 

The most active phase of pan-Islam coincided with the period of the 
utmost colonial expansion of the West. Following the abolition of the 
Caliphate, it appeared as if pan-Islam had forfeited its raison d'être. 


* Western colonialism, unlike pan-Islam, was not just a political process. It had religious 
overtones, and it manifested a missionary zeal seldom matched by the sporadic movement of 
pan-Islam. Perhaps it would not have been what it was but for the help of rehgion, which 
played a rearguard role. 
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However, the world of Islam survived the demise of the Caliphate, which 
was the political basis of pan-Islam. 

Pan-Islam appears in many garbs in the contemporary world. One may 
discern it even in the idea of-Islamic fundamentalism, a term coined by the 
West to draw a blind over, or to mitigate the impact of, the upsurge of anti- 
Western, anti-imperialist feelings in the world of Islam and which a 
minuscule segment of the Muslim intellectual élite too seems to have 
accepted without much reflection on its implications. It is also implicit in 
the revivalist trends in the world of Islam that aim at the return of Islam to 
its purest form as in the time of the Prophet. It informs the political moves of 
the followers of the erstwhile colonial Powers in the world of Islam to serve 
their own partisan interests. However, the alternatives to pan-Islam that 
the Muslims evolved in the wake of the abolition of the Caliphate proved 
to be quite transitory. Indeed they were too simplistic and revealed the 
true face of their exponents. They were in fact an antithesis of what formed 
the basis of pan-Islam—viz., the preservation of the distinct, common, 
Islamic identity. Apparently they were the handiwork of those who set 
store by the colonial legacy and who sought to perpetuate the tradition of 
their colonial ancestors, albeit in a different garb. And of course their 
protégés in the world of Islam supported them for their own sake. (Even so 
pa idea of pan-Islam in its present form traces its origins to its classical 
lage. And there is nothing to warrant the surmise that it would succeed in 

repeating the dramatic effects of its classical past. On the other hand it 
seems likely to survive as a common element in the religious culture of the 
world of Islam—as an element in the realm of faith.) 

Interestingly, the world of Islam seemed to accept the fairly obvious 
political implications of the abolition of the Caliphate. The temporal rulers 
in the world of Islam did make attempts to revive and even to assume the 
Caliphate, but soon they chose to consign to oblivion the institution that 
could have given them “legitimacy” and “universal approval” in the world 
of Islam. The debate on the institution only revived or fostered more 
controversies. It gave new life to some of the themes which the Ottoman 
Empire as the mantle-bearer of the Caliphate had managed to push to the 
background. The Arab rulers, uneasy under their crowns and anxious to 
ensure the continued acceptance of their own legitimacy, sought to justify 
the institution of Caliph, and in this they found the vagueness of the 
sources of the Shariah a matter of great help. In the trail came memories of 
the Arab revolt, which was against the very symbol that was now being 
sanctified. The irreconcilable ambitions of the rulers prevented them from 
assenting to an arrangement which would have obliged them to play second 
fiddle. In the circumstances a Caliphate transcending all ethnic, national, 
or sectarian considerations remained a dream. 

The intellectual élite, the religious élite in particular, in the world of 
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Islam were equally concerned about the void caused by the abolition of the 
Caliphate. They discussed the matter threadbare but tended to revive some 
.old controversies about the institution. Their academic exercise failed to 
provide an alternative to the reality of abolition of the Caliphate. The 
intellectual élite realized in the end the futility of academic labour and allowed 
themselves to turn indifferent. Perhaps they failed to read aright the message 
of the Turkish Revolution, which signified that all modes of thought and 
forms of socio-political order which had outlived their relevance were better 
consigned to history. However, the Muslim intellectual élite, particularly in 
India, viewed things in perspective and attuned themselves to the new 
circumstances. There was a perceptible change in their ideological outlook 
which decisively changed the course of the freedom movement in India. 
They came down from the pedestal of abstractions and grappled with the 
Tugged realities of political life. Their pan-Islamic with the fervour subsided. 
Rather it was overshadowed by the more urgent, though in no way tran- 
sitory, issues of the day. In fact it yielded place to national consciousness. 

The abolition of the Caliphate inaugurated a new polity which sought to 
merge Islam with nationalism, or universalism with localism. Although the 
world of Islam was still embroiled in the ambivalence that the removal of 
the Caliphate from the political scene had fostered in its ideological 
perspective, the idea of pan-Islam as the centre of the cultural unity of the 
Muslims, even if notional, became a thing of the past. The revival of 
national cultures, as distinguished from the supranational Islamic culture, 
sought to underline the distinct and even obscure features of national 
cultures, not the common Islamic heritage. Moreover, the world of Islam 
started taking a partial view of Islam. That is to say, it started looking upon 
Islam, not as an integral, indivisible whole, but as part of a philosophy of 
life, not as a coherent philosophy of life in itself. It was this split view that 
ultimately prepared the ground for the rise of secularism as a parallel 
movement-—parallel to Islam and not opposed to Islam. Secularism repre- 
sented essentially an approach which considered Islam, not as a coherent 
philosophy of life that was complete in itself, but merely as a religion, a set 
of beliefs, to look after the weal of the soul rather than the welfare of the 
body of its followers; it sought to limit Islam to the personal life of the 
believers, an approach opposed to Islam as a way of life, religious as well as 
temporal. This approach engendered a schism in the world of Islam that 
split the integral, cosmopolitan identity of Islam, which was the basis of 
pan-Islam and the Caliphate. It thus struck at the very root of Islam as a- 
way of life though it spared it as a religion. 

However, the Turks sought an explanation for the abolition of the 
Caliphate in religious exegesis. In fact the Turkish Revolution had never 
hesitated to resort to religious interpretation to bring about changes in the 
political structure. This was not political opportunism; it arose from the 
religious outlook of the Turkish Revolution which had guided Kemalist 
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reforms and provided a rationale to Turkish secularism as an idea not 
antagonistic to religion—a fine example of a religious perception inspiring 
a secular outlook. The Turkish view of the Caliphate and its abolition is the 
core of the present essay. 

The Turkish view derived from the premise that the Caliphate was.a 
worldly (dünyevi) institution, not a religious (dini) one.’ As the Turks saw 
it, the Caliphate did not form part of the essentials of Islam; it was wholly 
related to the rights of the Muslim nation (millet) and public affairs. True, 
works on Islamic fundamentals did discuss the subject broadly but only to 
refute the myths and fallacies which tended to cloud the subject from time 
to time, not to underline it as an essential part of Islam. The clergy (ulema) 
made this point quite clear.” 

The Caliphate signified government (hükümet); it directly concerned the 
affairs of the Muslim nation and was subject to the exigencies of time." In 
fact the Qur'an does no speak of the Caliphate; it merely underscores two 
basic principles relating to the subject of government, the administration of 
domains—the principle of meşveret, or consultation,” and the principle of 
“obedience to God, the Prophet, and those amongst you who are in 
authority"." There is no mention of any other principle of governance in 
the Qur‘an. 


? The speech made by the Minister of Justice, Seyyid Bey, in the National Assembly on 3 
March 1924 reflected the religious outlook of the Turkish Revolution. It represented the 
approach of the Turkish Revolution to religious institutions and to institutions traditionally so 
revered. This speech, which was later published as Hilafetin Mahiyeta Seriyyen, is an in- 
valuable treatise on the nature of the Caliphate and its place fn the Islamic jeriat. It presents a 
revolutionary view of the institution. Mustafa Kemal himself admired the speech and described it 
as scholarly and convincing and worthy of study. Although Seyyid Bey's aim was to explain 
the religious aspects of the institution, he also touched on the politics associated with it. The 
speech was in fact an exposition of the political approach of the Turkish Revolution, and 
showed how religious interpretation had often belped the Revolution in promoting itself. For 
Mustafa Kemal’s comment on the speech, sec Nutuk (Ankara, 1927), p. 514. 

The debate in the Grand National Assembly on 3 March 1924 on the bill for the abolition of 
the Caliphate and the banishment of the members of the Ottoman dynasty from the Turkish 
Republic is reproduced in Mehmet Emin Bozarslan, Hilafet ve Ummetglik Sorunu 
(Istanbul, 1969), pp. 154-205. The proposal for law adopted on the following day by the 
Nabonal Assembly with a minor change in the wording of Article 2 pointed out that the 
Caliphate was established in the carly days of Islam in the sense of, and to function as, a 
government. It said that there was, therefore, no raison d'être for a separate Caliphate over 
and above the various regimes that were around and which were carrying out all duties in 
respect of this world and the next. Ibid., pp. 155-8. 

» Hilafenn Mahiyet-i Sertyyesi, n. 9, p. 4. 

" [bid , pp. 6-11. 

2 The reference is to Qur'an, XLII, 38, which reads: ". . . who [conduct] their affairs by 
mutual consultation". See also Qur'an, IIT, 159, which reads: ". . . and consult them upon 
the conduct of affairs." 

B See Qur'an, IV, 59, which reads: “O ye who believe, obey Allah and obey the Messenger 
and those who are in authority amongst you.” 
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No doubt the Qur'an speaks of the Khalifa and Imam" but not in 
referring to the Prophet of Islam and the Caliphs who succeeded him. It 
uses the terms “Khalifa” and “Imam” to denote the prophets who came 
before the advent of Islam as we know it today. One of the verses says: “O 
David! We made you Caliph on earth. Rule over mankind, therefore, with 
truth and justice."5 Likewise the Qur'an uses the term “Imam” for the 
Prophet Abraham. However, these terms bear no sense of sanctity or 
holiness (kutsiyet). Moreover, there is a basic difference between the terms 
"Khalifa" and "Imam". The term "Khalifa" is quite specific while the term 
"Imam" is general. Every Caliph by virtue of his effice is also an Imam, but 
not every Imam is necessarily a Caliph. Rulers who are not Caliphs are called 
Imams in the same manner that the Caliphs are called Imams. Since the 
Caliphate is more a mundane, a political issue, there are no details about it 
in the basic texts of the Islamic şeriat. Accordingly the Qur'an and the 
hadiths (Traditions of the Prophet) give no details of the manner of 
choosing and appointing a Caliph and the qualifications that go with the 
Caliphate. Nor do they enjoin the Muslims to elect and appoint a Caliph in 
all circumstances and at all times. This is so because the Caliphate is not a 
religious, but a political institution. It changes as the times, customs, and 
conventions change and is subject to the imperatives of the times. This is . 
why the Prophet kept his counsel on the issue of Caliphate. 

Certainly there are some hadiths which refer to the issue in an oblique or 
direct way, but evef they do not explicate the manner of appointment of 
the Caliph or the conditions which should be fulfilled before an appoint- 
ment may be made. In brief, the Prophet himself left the issue of Caliphate 
entirely to the Muslim community (ümmet). He did not appoint a successor 
(halife) in the last moments of his life; nor did he offer any advice in the 
matter. True, the Sunnis cite some texts favouring the Caliphate of Abu 
Bakr; the Shi‘is come out with some others in favour of the Caliphate of 
Ali. The masses in general, however, do not accept the authenticity of such 
texts. There is no textual reference, direct or indirect, to the Companions of 
the Prophet as the people from among whom the Caliph is to be chosen. If 
there had been such a reference, there would have been no differences 
among them as regards the choice of the Caliph. However, there is a hadith 
in one of the most authentic collections which reads: “There will be the 
Caliphate after me for thirty years; then it will become a’ tyrannical 
kingdom.”” This signifies that the Companions of the Prophet too bad not 


^ Hilafetin Mahiyet-l eriyyesi. n. 9, pp 7 ff. 

5 Qur'an, XXXVIII, 26. 

^ Ibid., II, 124. 

" Hilafetin Mahiyeta Sertyyesi, n. 9, pp. 11-15. The hadith is not above dispute. Even so 
Seyyid Bey thought it good (kasan) just to hammer home the argument that the Caliphate was 
not basic to Islam and that it had, as an institution, suffered change from time to nime. He 
seemed to suggest that the Ottoman Caliphate too wes a tyranny as it came long after the 
period of the pious Caliphs. The hadith appears in the collections of Tirmin and Abu 
Dawood and other basic works on Ialam with variations in wording. 
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explained fully the various aspects of the Caliphate. In brief, there is 
nothing in the Qur'an, the hadith, or the utterances of the Companions of the 
Prophet that explains fully and identifies precisely what we are seeking for. 

Let us now turn to the views and interpretations of the theologians. 
Three of the four major schools of jurisprudence of the Sunnis—the 
Maliki, the Shafii, and the Hanbali—have common view of the Caliphate. 
They stipulate that the person to be elevated to the Caliphate should be a 
scholar of eminence or one who possesses the necessary virtuosity to 
expound Islamic law (müctehit) and is gifted with a perfect sense of justice 
and that he should in any case be a Qureshite. Indeed Imam Shafii goes so 
far as to declare that if the Caliph should waver on the path of justice, he 
would stand automatically dismissed and that there would be no need to 
remove him or to depose him formally. The fourth school, the Hanafi, is 
somewhat generous and indulgent as regards the conditions for the Caliphate. 
It does not insist that the Caliph should be a miictehit; it merely desires the 
Caliph to be a man of learning. Besides, it declares that the Caliph does not 
stand automatically deposed if he strays from the path of justice; he should 
be formally removed. All four schools, however, concur that he should be 
a learned and just person (Alim ve ádil). They do not endorse a person as 
Caliph if he is not learned and just; they call such a person just a sultan (or 
8 sovereign)." 

The Turkish argument progresses as follows: The Sunni ulema distin- 
guish between two kinds of Caliphate—between the true Caliphate 
(hilafet-i hakikiyye) and the formal, apparent Caliphate (Ailafet-1 suriyye). 
The true Caliphate meets all the necessary conditions and emerges from 
the choice and allegiance (biat) of the Muslim nation. It accords exactly 
with the Islamic şeriat and is commonly termed Aflafet-i nubuvvet. The 
other kind of Caliphate is a Caliphate only in appearance. It is in reality a 
sultanate, a kingdom, a monarchy, and hangs on oppression and tyranny. 
The Umayyads and the Abbasids fall in this category; for they were not the 
creations of the desire and choice of the Muslim nation; they established 
themselves through force, aggression, compulsion, and usurpation. The 
Ottoman Caliphate too was not a true Caliphate. It was an oppressive, 
tyrannical kingdom, a sultanate.” 


9 Huafetin Mahtyet-1 Seriyyesi, n. 9, pp. 15-16. 

P? Ibid., pp. 16-21. Seyyid Bey enumerated ten conditions for the Caliphate (p. 17), and 
remarked: "It is not binding [on the Muslims] to elect and instal a Caliph if a person 
embodying these qualities is not available.” This took care of the contention that it was 
obligatory for the Muslims to elect and instal a Caliph (p. 25) Seyyid Bey went on in the same 
vein: “In the geriat's view the Caliphate corresponds to government and should evolve into a 
just, an equitable government.” The Qur'an prescribes consultation (megveret) as the pnna- 
ple of conduct of government, and Seyyid Bey regarded the new order in Turkey as one based 
on consultation, a principle which enjoyed divine approbation. “It is futile, therefore, to have 
a Caliph as a ghost over our heads ” Ibid., pp. 29-30 Seyyid Bay was also aware that the 
ulema in the world of Islam knew that the Caliph should be a Qureshite and that they did not 
recognize the Caliphate of the Ottoman sultam from a religious point of view. Ibid., p. 24. 
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The Turks thus distinguished between two kinds of Caliphate and 
restricted the true Caliphate to the rule of the first four Caliphs. The 
subsequent Caliphs were no Caliphs, strictly speaking. They were just 
sultans whose rule was, according to the geriat, not beyond reproach. The 
Turks concluded their Eins: 2 saying that it was not possible to have a 
true Caliphate in modern ti 

However, Seyyid Bey who desde the fall of the Caliphate very 
skilfully, was conscious of the magnitude of the issue and of the disharmony 
and discontent that it might arouse in Turkey.” Even so he played down 
the apprehension that the abolition of the Caliphate might stir up hostile 
reaction in Turkey and the rest of the world of Islam: he was aware that 
Turkey was passing through a great revolution, and felt that such ripples 
were quite natural. At the same time he dismissed the concern building up 
in the world of Islam as baseless. He pointed out that Turkey could 
scarcely feel grateful for the help it received from the world of Islam. He 
traced the idea of mutual help and fraternity taught by Islam, not to the 
Caliphate, but to the Qur‘anic verse which says that “the believers are but 
a single brotherhood".? 


The views of Ismet Paşa provided a significant context: 


Except in the early period, which was marked by a pure and clean administration to spread 
Islam, the Caliphs always followed an Islamic policy which signified that there was only 
one single government in Islam and that all Muslun nations would be subordinate to 
it... . That is why Muslim nations always devoured one another. A Muslim nation which 
considers itself to be independent and powerful does not tolerate the freedom and 
independence of other Muslim Governments . . . . On the other hand we want all Muslim . 
nations, ike others, to be separately complete and independent. We would not defend the 
basis that all Muslim nations, after having achieved completeness and independence 
individually, should be attached, besides, to a point to complete their independence. 


Inóninün Soarylev Ve Demeçleri (Istanbul, 1946),-p. 91. 


? Hilefetin Mahiyet-i Sertyyest, n. 9, p. 27. 

 Tbid., p. 31. Ismet Paşa dismissed the concern about the possible reaction of the masses 
and the question whether the National Assembly in abolishing the Caliphate represented the 
inclinations of the masses as limited to just a few persons. Cf. his speech in the National 
Assembly on 3 March'1924, in Inoninun Soarylev Ve Demeçleri, n. 19, pp. 87 ff. 

2 See Qur'an, BL, 10 The reference to the verse of the Qur'an betrays the pan-[slamic 
sentiment which the Turkish Revolution still cherished, though m abstract form, for it totally 
disrogarded the traditional, political bases of pan-Islam. Besides, the Revolution showed its 
tendency to return to the original sources. It 1s of course difficult to imagine what shape- 
political, social, or cutlural—the sentiments would have taken if the Turkish Revolution had 
persevered in its outlook of the formative phase. However, one cannot fail to discern the 
contradiction in Seyyid Bey's presentation of idea of Islamic brotherhood and solidarity 
(tesaruit). Seyyid Bey prefaced it with the remark the Turkey received little help from the 
world of Islam in the hour of its trial. He said that Muslim soldiers from British India bad been 
sent to Istanbul as part of the occupying forces of the ailics in spite of the fact that they were 
themselves captives of tbe colonial rulers. Interestingly, a few months earlier, Ayin Tarihi, an 
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In an attempt to prove that there was no kutsiyet attaching to the 
Caliphate, Seyyid Bey contended that the idea of human sanctity was alien 
to Islam. He pointed out that Islam did not attribute sanctity to human 
beings and that it recognized truth (Hak) alone as sacred. Hak was the 
game of God; sanctity belonged to Him alone. Seyyid Bey went to the very 
origin of the tradition that bestowed sanctity on human beings. He said: 


It is a myth, a fallacy sanctified into a common belief in course of time, 
one that ensued from a number of misdeeds and deliberate concoctions 
of the hypocrites surrounding the despots to paper over the tyrannies of 
the Governments perpetuated in times of absolutism and misinterpreta- 
tions of some ignorant and naive persons.” 


official organ, writing about the release of Maulana Mohamed Ali in India, had described him 
as onc of the most persevering (sebatkdr) and idealistic (mefkare sahsbs) intellectuals of the 
Muslims of India: It underlined Mohamed Ali's “helping hand extended to the Turks in most 
difficult times". It further noted that Mohamed Ali had, "through the Khifafat Committee, 
collected a good deal of money by way of donation and sent it on to Turkey and put pressure 
on the British Government to conclude the Near East peace in favour of Turkey". See 
*Hindistan: Muhammed Alinin Tahliyesi”, Aym Tarihi (Istanbul), vol. 1, no. 1, September 
1923, pp. 110-11. 

In the same breath Seyyid Bey invoked the Qur'an. He discovered in its verses the basis of 
Turkish kinship, its eternal brothertiness to the world of Islam; including India. He lamented 
the servitude of the world of Islam but realized that it was in search of a deliverer. Whether 
Turkey abolished the Caliphate or not, be declared, the world of Islam would continue to help 
it: “. . . the abolition of the Caliphate would not shake the sentiments cherished for Turkey in 


the world of Islam . The world of Islam would react with equanimity to the Caliphate 
becoming a pert of history.” Ikdam (Istanbul), 4 March 1924. Quoted by Bozarslan, n. 9, 
p. 209. 


Perhaps Seyyid Bey was envisaging for Turkey tbe rcle of a messiah of the world of Islam. 
The prophecy, however, proved wrong. Turkey chose to be just its own saviour. The world of 
Islam too reconciled itself to a world without Turkey. Symbols, whether religious or secular, 
dormant or unreal, play their own role in history. The role that the Caliphate had performed 
could not be assigned to the new symbols that emerged in Turkey. The world of Islam too was 
unable to ensure the continued performance of the kind of role that- the Caliphate had 
performed without proposing a proper symbol as an alternative to the Caliphate. 

Cf. Agsoglu Ahmet. “Açik Mektup” ("Open Letter”) in Hiafet ve Millf Hakimiyyet (“The 
Caliphate and National Sovereignty”) (Ankara, 1923), pp. 142-8, addressed to the Khilafat 
Committee, the Agha Khan, Ameer Ali, and other leading Indian Muslims. Agaoglu 
expresses the grautude of the Turks to the Indian Muslims for their noble efforts, an 
expression of Islamic brotherhood, for the Turkish cause. The book, besides, includes articles 
by prominent Turkish intellectuals It was published in the wake of the abolition of the 
Sultanate which necessitated the retention of a titular Caliph, ı e., one without powers of 
governance—4indeed a new situation for the institution The book broadly seeks to rauonalize 
the separation of the Caliphate from the Sultanate, a step towards the ulumate abolition of 
the Caliphate 

7 Seyyid Bey, n 9. p 32. There is no theocracy (hukumet-i ruhanivve) in Islam as in 
Christianity. Moreover, Islam does not prescribe any framework either for a political or for a 
religious organization. In fact the gertaf leaves both to the wit of the Muslim nation. Ibid., 
p. 32. 
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Seyyid Bey introduced another perspective on the nature of the Caliphate. 
In conformity with the views of the authoritative ulerna and jurisconsults, 
particularly those of the Hanafi school, he described the Caliphate as a 
kind of delegation of power (vekálet) reached through. a contract 
(mukavele) between the Caliph and the Muslim nation. On this view, he 
said, the Caliphate signified an absolute right of disposal. In the idiom of 
jurisprudence it was supreme authority (vilayet-i âmme) which also implied 
enforcement of one's will. However, such an enforcement, if not legitimate 
(meşru), would be domination (tahakküm), oppression (tagallüp), and, in 
the final analysis, a sultanate (saltanat); if legitimate, it would be a sort of 
vicarious authority (vilayet). Seyyid Bey's refrain was: “Nobody has a right 
to be a Caliph on his own or through inheritance.” 

In pursuance of this argument Seyyid Bey also referred to the opinion of 
the jurisconsults who had acclaimed the Caliph as the representative (vekil) of 
the Muslim nation simply because the Muslim nation had delegated 
supreme authority (vilayet-i dmme) to him through election and allegiance. 
He said that it was in fact the choice of the Muslim nation which conferred 
authority on him. The Muslim nation, therefore, was the arbiter and the 
source of supreme authority, and the manner of choosing the Caliph 
should correspond to the will of the Muslim nation. If the Muslim nation 
decided not to confer the right of governance on anybody or if it chose not 
to elect a Caliph at all, then there would be no Caliphate. In such a 
situation there would be a republic. Seyyid Bey said that the Qur'an gave 
clear indication of the soundness of this argument. Custom had magnified 
the whole issue, which was otherwise so simple. It was in fact a simple legal 
issue.” 

The champions of the Turkish Revolution were quite sensitive to the 
sentiments of the conservative Turkish masses. This was why they went in 
for a religious interpretation of the character of the Caliphate with a view to 
establishing that the institution was not basic to Islam.* They held that 
' there was no other way that was both convincing and admissible. However, 
what decided the fate of the Caliphate was not just the need to purge 
religion of the accretions of the ages. Of course the perspective of the 


* Thid., pp. 34-39. 

? [bid , pp. 44-45. Seyyid Bey declared that the Caliphate did not play tbe role of an 
intermediary, or an interceder, between God and His creation. He said that Islam did not 
recognize any iptermediary—a şeyh, a murgid, a muctehid, or an (mam. There was no saint- 
hood in Islam as there was in Christianity. Ibid., p. 47. Mustafa Kemal expressed a simular 
view. Cf. Ataturkun Soylev ve Demeçleri (Ankara, 1959), edn 2, vol 2, p. 125: 

* Summing up the debate on the bill for the abolition of the Caliphate, which covered both 
religious and political grounds, Ismet Pasa assured the National Assembly that, with the 
abolition of the Caliphate. there would be no laxity in the preservation and full enforcement 
of Islamic laws. He added that Islam had in fact been administering its laws in Turkey on its 
own during the past four years without the Caliphate playing any role ın the matter. Sec 
Inonunun Soylev ve Demegleri, n. 19. p 88 
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Turkish Revolution tended on occasion to be revivalist. Such a revivalist 
orientation underlay many revolutionary changes. However, the inspira- 
tion to abolish the Caliphate came from elsewhere. It came from a secular 
ideology which was as yet in the process of taking shape to free the Turkish 
people from the shackles of tradition and steady them on the path of 
civilization, to put it in the jargón as it were of the revolutionaries. In brief, 
it arose from secular considerations rather than from a zeal for religious 
revival. Indeed from the very beginning, the Turkish Revolution combined 
the religious as well as the secular argument to establish itself. It thus 
showed its deep awareness of the international situation and the psyche of 
the Turkish people. No argument, however convincing, touched the minds 
and hearts of the common people unless it was couched in the traditional 
phraseology and expressed in the religious idiom. This was because 
popular consciousness was still essentially religious. But the Turkish 
Revolution was determined to change the nature of this consciousness and 
to make it run parallel to the new, secular consciousness. 

The abolition of the Caliphate was in no way a small step. It needed 
irrefutable arguments to gain universal acceptance. Moreover, following 
the separation of the Sultanate, it became clear that the Caliphate was just 
untenable, and its continuance was disturbing the ideological harmony of 
the Turkish Revolution. Shorn of its powers, religious and lay, the 
Caliphate was an oddity. Perhaps the Turkish revolutionaries initially 
believed that the Caliphate could coexist with the new.political order and 
that they could sustain a titular Caliphate” to win the allegiance of the 
world of Islam, if not the allegiance of the opponents of the Ottoman 
Caliphate. Eventualy, however, they saw that a Caliphate, however harm- 
less, could still arouse feelings of loyalty in the world of Islam and inspire 
movements which sought for a "basis for the Caliphate which would 
command the confidence and esteem of the Muslim nations and thus 
impart to the Turkish State unique strength and dignity".* And yet they 


7 This brings to memory the way the Mamelukes of Egypt, following the fall of the 
Caliphate of Baghdad in 1258, installed a fugitive of the Abbesid dynasty as Caliph in 1261 to 
glorify their own rule. 

* See letter from the Agha Khan and Ameer Ali of 24 November 1923 to {smet Pasa, 
Prime Minister of Turkcy. Cf. Mohammad Sadiq, The Turkish Revolution and the Indian 
Freedom Movement (New Delhi, 1983), pp 117-18. The letter appeared in Turkish in Tanin 
(Istanbul) and /kdarn of 5 December 1923, and in Tevhid- Efkår (Istanbul) of tbe-following 
day. The publication of the letter before it reached the hands of the Prime Minister led to the 
arrest of the editors and the publishers of three newspapers: Huseyin Cahid, Ahmet Cevdet, 
Velid Ebüzziya, and Hayri Muhiddin. These journalists were accused of committing treason, 
of transgressing the external and internal secunty of the State, and of contemplating of change 
in the form of government. See "Isuklal Mahkemen”, Ayin Tank (Istanbul), no. 4, 
vol. 2, December 1923, pp. 121-7. They were tried before a special mbunal, the Indepen- 
dence Tribunal, but were finally acquitted. 

An editorial in /kdam had remarked on 28 November 1923: “[The Indians] desire the 
Caliphate to remain in the Ottoman dynasty. [They] want the influence of the Caliphate to be 
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thought it best to repudiate the idea of strength and dignity from sources 
alien to, or in conflict with, their national aspirations. The idea seemed 
incompatible with the idea of national sovereignty. The Turkish revolu- 
tionaries were unwilling to look back. They felt that the dialectics of the 
process of revolution demanded the removal of the duality” and that the 
abolition of the Caliphate was imperative. 

The philosophy behind the abolition of the Caliphate characterized the 
ideological perspective of the Turkish Revolution. It gave substance to 
secularism, its most prominent element. It was not just from a kind of 
Platonic love of secularism, i.e., secularism as a doctrine pure and simple, 
that the Revolution abolished the traditional symbols which carried an 
aura of religious sanctity about them. The ideology of the Revolution 
provided a sound basis for the changes. The idea of secularism inspired the 
abolition of the Caliphate and rendered the event truly representative of 
the ideology of the Revolution. The abolition of the Caliphate accorded 
well with the idea of secularism; for it facilitated the attempt to free 
religion from the domination of an institution. Tradition had blessed the 
Caliphate with the mystique of a religious institution. At any moment it 
might turn into a potent instrument in the hands of a counterrevolutionary 
group in the name of religion. Moreover, the abolition of the Caliphate 
served the cause of religion itself: it promoted a non-ritualistic concept of 
religion, a concept which assigned to religion a role above that of an 
intermediary, whether in the shape of an institution or a person. 
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reinforced within the framework of the bancs of Islam.” Quoted in Bozarsian, n. 9, 
pp. 127-8. : 

* Mustafa Kemal pointed out as early as January 1923 that the contrnuance of the Ottoman 
dynasty in the country in the name of the Caliphate would create a “dangerous duality and 
make our harmonious and basic progress impossible”. He believed that if Turkey abolished 
the Calphate, tbe colonial and imperialist Powers would not rejoice, saying, “A danger 
threatening us has disappeared, a system of Muslim unity has met with a crisis.” “They would 
rather lament and launch an attack on us, saying, ‘an instrument giving us the possibility of 
keeping the Muslim countries benumbed has slipped out of our hands’ "7 See Ahmed Emin 
Yalman, Górduklerim ve Gegirdiklerim, vol 3 (Istanbul, 1970), pp. 30-31. 


Human Rights and the Right to Development 


K.P. SAKSENA 


If we look at the contemporary world in a wide perspective, we find that 
the most challenging problem of our time is how to utilize the vast knowl- 
edge and resources available today for the welfare and development of all 
mankind. The resolution of other issues—-as, for instance, international 
peace and security, arms control and disarmament, and equitable distribu- 
tion of the world's resources—is not an end in itself but a means to achieve 
the basic objective. 

It is gratifying to note that there is a growing recognition of this basic 
objective. The international community as organized and represented at 
the United Nations has not only taken the initial steps in its long journey 
towards this objective but also set the meaning and direction of that 
journey. It has spelt out that the development of mankind includes uni- 
versal respect and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, colour, language, religion, sex, or 
nationality. This setting of international norms and standards has been the 
characteristic feature of the postwar period. And yet we find poverty, 
hunger, and disease taking a heavy toll of life and human dignity of the vast 
masses. Different kinds of injustices—arbitrary arrests, long-term deten- 
tions without trial, bonded labour, child labour. etc.—are rampant. The 
toll is heaviest in Asia, although other parts of the world are not Fires from 
the evils mentioned above. 

It is a widely recognized fact that human rights cannot be secured unless 
there is an equitable division of the world's resources. People living in a 
handful of states and.representing less thdn one-fourth of the world's 
population are enjoying 90 per cent of the world's resources and output. 
Indeed the question of realization of human rights cannot be tackled at the 
national level alone. There is need for concerted action at the global level 


The author is Professor of International Organization, and Honorary Director, Documenta- 
tion Information Centre for Human Rights Teaching and Research, School 
of Internation Studies, Jawaharlal! Nehru University. The article us a revised 
version of a paper prepared by him at a seminar held on 9 December 1989 in 
New Delhi under the auspices of the International Jurists Organization. 
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to provide resources for development. The recognition of this fact has led 
to the demand for the right to development. 

Prefatory to a discussion on the issues relating to the right to develop- 
ment, we may make some general observations. 

The problem of human rights has been viewed in different ways, especially 
the question how much emphasis we need to place on each category or 
group of rights—civil and political, or social and economic, or cultural. 
Some people have argued that social and economic rights are prerequisites for 
the enjoyment of civil and political rights. Others have tried to demonstrate 
that the possession of civil and political rights, especially in terms of the rights 
of the people to a full share in the .decisionmaking processes (including the 
right freely to choose Government functionaries for formulating and im- 
plementing political or socio-economic policies), are preconditions for the 
realization of social and economic rights. Lately, in the context of the 
Third World, there has been talk of a tradeoff between civil and political 
rights and the right to development. It has been argued that the right to 
development should have priority over all other rights. People have in fact 
spoken of the first generation of rights (civil and political rights), the 
second generation of rights (social rights), and the third generation of 
rights (including the rights to solidarity. peace, development, environ- 
ment, etc.). 

All these approaches are, obviously, both narrowly local and narrowly 
dated, to say the least. In fact they amount to a callous disregard of the 
very meaning of human rights. Likewise the terms “first generation rights”, 
“second generation rights”, and “third generation rights” are infelicitous 
inasmuch as they conjure up images of succession and of replacement of 
one set of rights by another. All human rights are complementary. The 
problem of human rights is intrinsically bound up with the socioeconomic 
environment and the relationship that obtains at any given time between a 
person and the institutions on which his social existence depends. As 
socioeconomic conditions are forever changing, so are social norms and 
their content. Nonetheless there is one core aspect: the right to life, or the 
right to live as a human being. This in turn demands the existence of such 
conditions as are essential for the development of the potential which 
nature has bestowed upon us as human beings. From this spring all other 
rights—such as the right to liberty and security of person, freedom of 
movement, freedom of expression, and the right to the basic necessaries of 
life. For what are human rights and fundamental! freedoms if there is no 
food? What is the use of equality before the law, or justice in terms of the 
principle “innocent unless proved guilty", when there is no food, no work, no 
means of earning one’s food? An unemployed, starving man does not have 
much of a choice to make between human rights/human dignity and the status 
of a bonded labourer. On the other hand, food without freedom and jobs 
without justice and freedom of expression would be the negation of human 
dignity and, therefore, of human rights. i 
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It should be noted further that no instrument elaborating specific human 
rights will ever be exhaustive and final. The content of human rights goes 
hand in hand with the state of moral consciousness, or civilization at any , 
given time in history. Human rights, therefore, need to be reviewed from 
time to time, as to both form and content, lest they should be found to be 
too generalized to be of any meaning in actual practice. It is in this respect 
that the right to development has in recent years acquired significance. 

Another point that needs to be noted is that there is an incredibly 
widespread assumption that "human rights" is a Western concept meant 
for a certain group of people and that it has no universal validity or 
applicability. This is sheer political propaganda carried on by Western, 
leaders as well as scholars and endorsed by certain leaders of the Third 
World who have a vested interest in denying human rights to their own , 
people. The genesis of the concept of human rights can in fact be traced 
back to the dawn of civilization when men first started living in groups. 
History says that from time immemorial the rights of man derived from 
religion and froni human experience, observation, and reflection. They 
have served as a refuge against might, or as a rallying-cry for resistance to 
tyranny, oppression, and arbitrary rule. With the passage of time, these 
rights (or established custom) were brought together in different forms in 
the various parts of the world. They found expression, for instance, in the 
Confucian system in China and in the panchayat system in India.' 

It is, however, true that human rights as we understand them today first 
crystallized in the European’ world because of various historical factors. 
What is of even greater significance is the fact that the Western countries 
have reached a level of socioeconomic and legal development where they 
can concentrate on the realization of the socalled civil and political rights 
alone. Little attention is paid to the fact that the countries of the Third 
World have a very different socioeconomic environment. True, the inter- 
national community as represented at the United Nations had laid emphasis 
on the complementarity of social, economic, and cultural rights and civil 
and political rights. But it is also true that whatever international machinery 
we have today for the monitoring and supervision of the implementation of 
human rights is confined to civil and political rights. Western literature and 
official publications (especially those of the United States) focus on the 
violation of civil and political rights as if other rights did not matter—be it 
the voluminous Country Reports of Human Rights Practices brought out 
annually by the US Department of State or the Amnesty International 
Annual Reports. They reflect the dilemma of the Western wórld in the 
context of its "concern for development aid and fundamental human 


| In these systems the emphasis was on framing rules of social behaviour in terms of duties, 
including the duties of the ruler towards the ruled. The belief was that the world would be a 
better place if everyone just performed his duties so that, in the last analysis, nobody would 
BEC SCIO MAE. his right abe, human being to get bis just claims. accepted. 
EG Hed DETS IO I VA DA iere a ee e nee Sais ot Aeria 
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rights". They evaluate the state of human rights in a given country in terms 
of violation of civil and political rights—imprisonment without trial, poli- 
tical disappearance, torture, etc. They neglect the deeper, structural causes 
of injustice. Instances of gross violation of human rights are often only the 
symptoms. One appreciates that civil and political rights are legally en- 
forceable, that any violation of them is justiciable, and that it can also be 
conveniently monitored, but how about cases of infringement of related 
social and economic rights? These are as relevant, in the context of the 
developing countries, as civil and political rights. 

It is gratifying to note that in recent years the international community as 
represented at the United Nations as well as scholars has turned its atten- 
tion to the special problems faced by the developing countries in their 
effort to realize the social, economic, and cultural rights of their people. 
Mention in particular may be made of the adoption of the Declaration on 
the Right to Development, as set out in General Assembly Resolution 
41/128 of 4 December 1986.’ 

Another welcome development is the creation of the Committee of 
Experts on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights. This committee held its 
first session in March 1987. It is hoped that its work would further con- 
solidate the principle of indivisibility of human rights. Non-Governmental 
organizations made a significant contribution by adopting what are called 
the Limburg principles‘ on the implementation of the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights. 

These are, as we have said before, welcome developments, but then. we 
know that the principles agreed upon in international conferences and in 
the declarations, conventions, covenants, etc., adopted there hardly help 
in tackling the practical problemas entailed in the observance of and respect 
for human rights. 

The question is: What has Peen the impact of the various international 
instruments adopted on the actual human rights situation in the world? Are 
the people of the world today better off in terms of observance and 


? It s unfortunate that no consensus was reached as regards the text of the Declaration 
Indeed, given the contending interests and tbe varying interpretations of human nghts, no 
consensus was possible. However, as many as 146 states out of the total of 155 states present 
and voting supported the resolution. There was only one nagative vote (viz., that of the 
United States). Eight states abstained from the vote. This speaks volumes for the growing 
concem of the international community for human nghts and their ever-widemng interpretation 
in keeping with the fast-changing social environment. 

* On the initiative of the International Commission of Jurists and the Law Faculty of the 
University of Limburg, international jurists and lawyers drawn from various parts of the 
world unanimously agreed upon 103 principles The first seventythree related to the nature 
and scope of the legal obligations of states party. The remaining thirty relate to that part of 
the Covenant which calls for ensuring international cooperation in the Covenant The 
Limburg principles also stressed the need for popular participation in the achievement of 
social, economic, and cultural nghts. 
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protection of human rights? It is difficult to answer these questions in 
categorical terms. At the same time we cannot turn Nelson's eye to a sight, 
especially in the countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin America which in a 
way is more pathetic than Hiroshima. 

Violations of human rights are of course taking place all over the world, 
but the toll is heaviest in Asia. Indeed the problems in Asia arising from 
the nonobservance and disregard of human rights (as enshrined in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the two covenants, and various 
other instruments) are so enormous that no amount of writing work can 
reflect their magnitude and complexity. This article can only essay an 
analysis of the state of the right to life, liberty, and security of person in so 
far as it obtains in Asia. Needless to say that a full picture of even this 
limited part of civil and political rights cannot be had in a short article like 
the present one. What follows is a synoptic analysis, or a preliminary 
exploration, of the tip of an iceberg. This article also attempts to examine 
the question of the right to development in the context of Asia vis-à-vis the 
right to life, liberty, and security of person. It, fürther, examines the 
question whether the socalled tradeoff (socalled because, to use American 
slang, we do not “buy” the idea) between civil and political rights and the 
right to development is desirable in the Asian context for overall pro- 
motion of human rights. What are the policies of the different countries in 
this regard? What are the experiences of the people in Asia in general and 
in India in particular? What are the sources from which major threats to 
the right to life, liberty, and security of person arise? 


Asian Situation: A Survey 


When we consider the human rights situation in Asia, we are struck by the 
fact that no other region of the world has so much diversity and disparity as 
Asia. Asia has countries with the lowest and the highest per capita GNP 
(Bhutan: $80, Brunei: $26, 800) in the world. The Asian countries have 
radically different social structures, religious, philosophical, and cultural 
traditions, and legal systems. They are also at different stages of economic 
development. 

Further, Asia accounts for more than half of the. world's population. 
India alone has more people than Africa and Latin America put together. 

Again, in terms of ideology, nearly half the population of Asia lives 
under Communist rule. Further, there are growing conflicts among the 
Communist countries themselves, and these manifest themselves more 
glaringly and menacingly in Asia than in any other part of the world. There 
is no shared historical past. All the countries are‘ rich in history and 
civilization and carry the “weight” of “ancient pride". All of them, like 
other countries which have recently thrown off the yoke of imperialism, 
are too jealous of their independence and sovereignty to shed them however 
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little even for their own mutual benefit. In sharp contrast with the coun- 
tries of Africa, Latin America, and Europe, the countries of Asia have not 
yet evolved any regional forum where ali countries or most of them could 
meet to discuss human rights problems.’ 

Also the countries of Asia have a most disappointing record in regard to 
acceptance of legally binding international obligations for the observance 
of human rights. Just a handful of them have acceded to the International 
Convenants on Human Rights. Ratification of the international instru- 
ments on human rights is of course not always the best indicator of a 
country's commitment* to the cause, but the indifference of the Asian 
countries is very revealing. 

Finally Asia is the centre of gravity of international politics: one may 
witness such a cross-current of political forces here as one cannot do in any 
other part of the world. This is the region where the conflict of interests 
between the rival extra-regional Powers is most acute and tense. 

These factors are recalled here because they have a direct bearing on the 
human rights situation. Some states in Asia have no resources even tomeet 
the dày-to-day needs of their people, but they have a strategic location and 
find it expedient to become "client" states of some extra-regional Power or 
other. Others have resources but do not have the necessary technology to 
exploit them. Yet others have little military capability to defend them- 
selves. Almost inevitably all these states lend themselves to manipulation 
by extra-regional Powers, particularly the Super Powers. There are 
instances galore of clandestine interventions to create internal disturbances 
and instability and to force states to toe the line dictated by the "inter- 
vening" Power. This is partly why authoritarian regimes, ranging from the 
absolute monarchical system to one-man or one-party rule to military rule, 
abound in Asia. In consequence most Governments lack what is the 
foundation-stone of the human rights system, viz., the principle of popular 
sovereignty, which implies that the authority of the State shall be exercised 
by the will of the people themselves and that their participation in Gov- 
ernment shall be truly representative and genuine.' Almost all Asian 
countries are facing turbulence and turmoil of one kind or another as well 


* For details on this point, sec K.P Saksena, “Human Rights in Asia: Assessing the 
Prospects for a Regional Approach", International Studies, vol. 21 (1982), no. 1. 

* Some of the Asian states which have ratified have probably done so because they feel that 
ratification helps in improving their image. Iran (under the Shah regime) was the first among 
the Asian states to ratify the International Covenant on Uivil and Political Rights (1975). The 
present regime in Iran has not denounced the ratification, but its representative, when called 
upon to'clarify certain points in Iran's report, refused to recognize the competence of the 
Human Rights Committee to oversee and monitor the observance of Covenant provisions in 
Iran 

7 This fundamental point has been reiterated in various international instruments See. in 
particular, Article 21 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and Article 25 of the 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 
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as a threat to national security, apparent or real. Time and again the 
Governments there have, legitimately or otherwise, resorted to stringent 
security measures and violated the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms of their people. It is quite usual for the ruling élite to identify its own 
security (and the perpetuation of its rule) with national security and to 
attempt to suppress all dissidents-afd to prevent genuine change. 


Right to Life and the Essentials of Life 


Against this background one may well visualize the situation obtaining in 
Asia as regards the right to life—a primordial right which constitutes, as 
noted earlier, the raison d'être of all other rights. Even a cursory look at 
the situation would indicate that the right to life is reduced to a mockery 
for large numbers of people. It is not only that the legal system in à number 
of Asian countries leaves much to be desired. True, every Government 
guarantees the right to life, which is largely an extension of the traditional 
imperative of all civilized society: ^Thou shalt not kill." However, arbit- 
rary arrests, summary executions, political disappearances, detentions 
without trial, death of suspects in police custody, or the killing of alleged 
criminals by the police in so-called "*encounters"—these are commoti 
phenomena. 

There is more to the problem. Close to 800 million people in Asia, i.e., 
40 per cent of the total population, live below poverty line. What is most 
unfortunate is the nonavailability of even safe (drinking) water to some 29 
per cent of the people living in urban areas and 80 per cent of the people in 
rural areas. There are no sanitary facilities for 47 per cent of the people in 
urban areas and for 87 per cent in rural areas. This is partly why diarrhoeal 
diseases, which are transmitted by human faecal contamination of soil, 
food, and water, are so widespread. What aggravates their plight is lack of 
medical facilities and the resources needed to provide for health care. 
Millions of people are thus trapped in a vicious circle of poverty, mal- 
nutrition, and disease. i 

Some Western jurists, following a restrictive interpretation, have argued 
that the right to life is in fact the right to be safeguarded against arbitrary 
killing. It is, according to them, a civil right and implies no guarantee 
against death from famine, disease, accidents, etc. They argue that one 
should make a distinction between an appropriate enjoyment of life and 
the right to life and that the right to such eseentials as food, medical care, 
etc., are social and economic rights, not civil rights. | 


* Sec, for instance, Yoram Dinstoin, “The Right vo Life, Physical Integrity, and Liberty”, 
in Louis Henkin, ed., The International Bill of Rights (New York, 1981), pp. 114-16. 
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Whatever the categorization, it is clear that in the context of the social 
realities in Asia, the right to life, for the majority of.the people, means 
access to basic survival requirements. If these are denied to them, what is 
'enshrined in the Universal Declaration and the legal niceties of the Co- 
venants have no meaning. 

It is gratifying that the right to life, as the General Assembly and other 
UN, bodies concerned with human rights conceive it, is a broad concept. 
The Human Rights Cómmittee, for instance, maintains in its report of 1982 
that the right to life includes such areas as reduction of infant mortality and 
increase in life expectancy (especially by adopting measures calculated to 
eliminate malnutrition, to prevent epidemics and acts of genocide, and to 
end thermonuclear wars, arbitrary killings, etc.). 

The rationale of the concept of the right to life’ may thus be said to be 
the protection of the life of every individual human being from all possible 
threats—including, as several General Assembly resolutions assert, pro- 
tection against the use of weapons of mass destruction such as nuclear 

Of all the essentials which flow from the right to life, the right to food is 
of conspicuously viable significance. Few human rights have been endorsed 
with such frequency, unanimity, or urgency as the right to food. The 
importance of the relevant norms in international law is reflected by the 
fact that freedom from hunger is the only human right that has been 
specifically termed fundamental by the framers of the two international 
Covenants. In addition, the right to food is enshrined in several national 
constitutions and proclaimed as paramount by eminent and influential 
groups of individuals. The most categorical enunciation is to be found in 
the Universal Declaration on the Eradication of Hunger and Malmutrition.” 

Notwithstanding this impreesive support for the right to food, no con- 
certed effort has yet beexi made either to spell out in detail the implications 
of the relevant norms or to establish effective national and international 
‘Machinery to promote compliance with the existing international obli- 


It is an insult to humanity that billions of dollars are being spent in 
certain parts of the world to provide farm subsidies and to store food 
surpluses in an effort just to maintain the, market price, while millions 
starve and die elsewhere because of food shortage. Indeed it i$. not a 
situation of food shortage but of too much hunger in the midst of too-much 
food. It is the brutal free-market approach which tends to gloss over the 
enormous human costs involved. Lost in the calculations regarding stability 


* An exposition of the various facets of the right to fe is well presented in B.G. Rama- 
charan, od., The Right to Life in International Law (Dordrecht, 1985). 

» The reference here is to the Declaration adopted by the World Food Conference 
convened by the UN General Assembly in 1974. Also, sec, Asbjørn Eid et al., eda, Food as a 
Human Right (Tokyo, 1984). 
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of prices is the horrifying fact that for every ton of surplus grain—and it 
was estimated in 1986 that there were 300 million tons of surplus 


grain—there is a starving person. 
Children: Invisible Malnutrition 


But there is more to the statistics. UNICEF's reports indicate that 
approximately one quarter of the developing world's young children suffer 
from what it calls "invisible malnutrition" and that three-fourths of these 
belong to Asia. It quietly steals away their energy and restrains their 
growth; it gradually lowers their resistance. And in both cause and con- 
sequence it is inextricably interlocked with illnesses and infections which 
both sharpen, and are sharpened by, malnutrition. 

A UNICEF report says that no statistics can express what it is to see 
even one child die in such a way: to see a mother sitting, hour after anxious 
hour, leaning her child's body against her own, or to see the child turn on 
limbs which are unnaturally still, stiller than in sleep.:The child yawns, and 
one sees the living pink at the roof of the child's mouth in shocking contrast 
with the already dead-looking greyness of the skin—the colours of its life 
and death. What heart can bear to see the uncomprehending panic in eyes 
which are still the clear and lucid eyes of a child, and then to know in one 
endless moment that life is gone! As many as forty thousand children, 
three-fourths of them in Asia, die in this manner every day in a world where 
pet dogs and cats are affluent enough to eat fillets of beef. 

Malnutrition, it is estimated, can be overcome specifically in terms of 
calorie intake if only 1 per cent of the grain production of the world, or 15 
per cent of what is kept in cold storage at an approximate cost of $16 billion 
for maintaining stability in market prices, or less than 20 per cent of what is 
fed to cattle (to obtain juicy beef) in Europe, including North America and 
the Soviet Union, is used to meet the needs of hungry children. 


* Concluding Observations 


What is discussed above carries its derivative evaluation of the existing 
state of human rights in Asia and cannot be subjected to a test of con- 
clusions or a series of conclusions. For one thing it covers only a limited 
number of rights and their observance or violation in the.countries of Asia. 
It does not present the whole picture. Indeed, given the complex dimen- 
sions of the human rights situation, it is doubtful if the whole scenario can 
be encapsuled into a single study, whatever its size. What is attempted 
here, therefore, is a reiteration of some points for discussion. 


The first point is that the right to development, given the contemporary. 


socioeconomic conditions, is a corollary derived from the primordial right, 


zr 


i.e., the right to life or the right of each human being to live in a manner 
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that befits human dignity and to bring his talents to full flower. Other rights 
like the right to liberty and security, freedom of movement, freedom of 
expression, etc., spring from the right to life. None of them should ever be 
compromised or sacrificed in any way. 

Any talk of tradeoffs between rights such as liberty and the right to 
security of person and the right to development is the very negation of the 
concept of human rights. One often hears such talk especially in the 
context of the Third World. One also hears the argument that what the 
common people of the countries of the Third World need are food, shelter, 
and clothing, that these call for drastic changes in priorities so far as 
Government is concerned, that only authoritarian rule, whether by an 
individual or a party, can secure the basic needs, and that the socalled 
human rights should be subordinated to the broader goal of national 
development. Yet another argument is that Asian societies are paternalistic 
and hence authoritarian, that the Asian concept of freedom differs from 
. the Western, and that it does not cover civil liberties and political freedom. 

These arguments are all fallacious, mischievous, and false. They are 
advanced by those who represent vested interests or by those who do not 
know the meaning of human rights. 

There is no reason why, while pursuing the goal of national develop- 
ment, any fundamental human right should be denied to an individual— 
rights such as freedom of expression, freedom from arbitrary arrest, and 
freedom from torture. A state should seek to implement its political, 
social, and economic policies but without prejudice to the fundamental 
human rights. But then the basic question is: Could any country pursue its 
goal of national development in isolation? Is it not true that the problem of 
development requires concerted efforts at both the global and national 
levels? 

From the brief survey attempted by us one thing stands out: the inter- 
dependence of the world is an inexorable fact although we are made aware 
of it only by the tragic consequences of denying or ignoring it. The 
fundamental problem of the human condition and, therefore, of human 
rights knows no national, regional, political, or ideological frontiers. 
Hence the need to tackle the problem at the global level. 

It is not unusual for Western scholars to come to the conclusion, as 
Rupert Emerson does on the basis of his examination of some “select” case 
studies, that human rights and fundamental freedoms on which the coun- 
tries of the Third World base their demand for national liberation and for 
which they attack White-dominated South Africa are flagrantly violated in 
their own domestic context and occasionally even in their international 
dealings and activities." No doubt such a conclusion would be valid, but 


n “The Fate of Human Rights in the Third World”, World Politics (Princeton, N.J.), 
vol. 27, no. 2, 1975, p. 223. 
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why on earth do these flagrant violations occur? Who unleashes them? 
Authoritarian regimes, of course. But why do authoritarian regimes 
abound in the Asian region and in other parts of the Third World? How are 
they sustained, militarily and financially? And for whose benefit? What is 
the role in this regard of the industrialized Powers of the North, including 
the United States and the Soviet Ünion? One may recall a very pertinent 
observation made by Theo van Boven: 


It.is perhaps for many of our Western countries easy to clean up their 
own garden and to establish a relatively high degree of enjoyment of 
human rights in their own territories, while at the same time profiting 
from violations of human rights occurring elsewhere, or promoting 
systems of injustice, making profits from sales of arms or from exploita- 
tive activities of transnational corporations thus becoming an accom- 
plice to violation of human rights.? 


An examination of the behaviour of the various countries would show 
that rights are suppressed not because it is necessary to do so in the interest 
of attaining development goals but because there are problems of national 
security, real or imaginary. And it is no secret that in a large number of 
cases national security is identified with the security of the ruling élite itself. 
Second, it is obvious that the human rights situation differs from country to 
country in a variety of ways. The people of each country and its Govern- 
ment should bear the major responsibility to do the needful. And as most 
of the hindrances in the way of realization of human rights have global 
dimensions, the problem needs tó be tackled at the global level. For 
instance, the problem is closely related to the establishment of a new 
international economic order, one of the most complex and wide ranging 
issues before the world community. | 

Besides, military, strategic, and ideological interests are so juxtaposed in 
Asia as to unleash elements which. inevitably lead to the suppression of 
human rights. Most instances of violation of human rights are the result of 
factors generated by extraregional Powers. Not only are these factors 


? Theo C. van Boven, “The Right to Development and Human Rights" (paper presented 
to an international seminar on "Human Rights and Development Cooperation", Noord- 
wijkerhart, Netherlands, December 1980). 

Van Boven could afford to be so blunt in regard to the Western countnes as he is Dutch. 
The truth is that the other side of the European world led by the Soviet Union 1s no less guilty. 

It should be noted that van Boven served, with distinction, as Director, UN Human Rights 
Division, from June 1977 to June 1982. He preferred to give up the job rather than compro- 
mise on his prinaples UN Secretary-General Pérez de Cuéllar was put under pressure by hrs 
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political, but they represent the complexities in international trade—acts of 
economic aggression, international monetary and fiscal institutional 
obstacles, the debt burden, etc. The debt burden, for instance, requires a 
developing country to-export whatever it can, or it causes it to perish.” 

To turn to yet another dirgension of the situation, why should India have 
spent its hard-earned foreign exchange worth Rs 80 billion during the last 
fiye years in buying sophisticated weapons from the Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, the Soviet Union, Sweden, and the United Kingdom? 
Bofors 155 mm. howitzers (artillery guns) from Sweden alone cost $1.5 
billion (Rs 17 billion). At what cost did we pay so much money? If even a 
part of this amount had been spent on the provision of safe drinking water 
and on medical facilities and other amenities, it would have made a world 
of difference to the lives of a sizable population of India. But then should 
India have ignored defence preparedness in the face of the threat to its 
security from its mighty neighbours in the north? Who was responsible for 
the arms race in South Asia as in other parts of the Third World? Why was 
the United States arming Pakistan with sophisticated weapons? 

Behind these arguments and counterarguments is hidden a grim fact. 
The arms buildup is depriving the developing countries of their hard- 
earned “hard” currency and diverting funds from much-needed programmes 
for social and economic welfare of their people. On the other hand it helps 
strengthen the economies of the developed countries and also contributes 
to the social welfare of the people of those countries. For one thing, the 
supply of arms helps create additional jobs. 

Where, then, does this discussion on the existing situation in regard to 
human rights and development in India and in the Asian context lead us? 
How do we identify the factors obstructing the right to development and 
the realization of human rights? What are the common factors, and what 
are the ones peculiar to a given situation or a country? 

The Declaration on the Right to Development as set out in the General 
Assembly Resolution of December 1986 asserts that the human being is the 
central subject of development. Each human being should be an active 
participant and beneficiary of the right to development. How do we ensure 
such participation in Asia where authoritarian regimes abound? 

The Declaration rightly places the primary responsibility on the states. It 
also calls for international cooperation in the creation of national and 
international conditions favourable for the realization of the right to 


P For example, India exports vast quantities of fresh vegetables, fruits, sugar, meat, etc., 
to tbe Gulf region to earn foreign exchange, with the result that the prices of those com- 
modities in the local market are now prohibitive Those commodities in many cases are far 
beyond the reach of the common people. This is just one illustrauion of how day-to-day living 
is affected by the existing international economic system. More hurt of this kind is experi- 
enced in the smaller developing countries. 

As of now the debt burden of the developing countries amounts to $1 3 tnihon 
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development. But how do we effect a working relationship between in- 
dividual states and the international community for the creation of the 
desired conditions? Do we see at least a semblance of political will among 
the major Powers to devise some kind of an apparatus for the observance 
of the guidelines set forth in the Declaration? 


October 1990 . 
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The reputation that Boris Pasternak gained throughout the world in 1958 
as the author of Doctor Zhivago made him a symbolic figure for many both 
in his own country and abroad, in the same way that Solzhenitsyn became 
later. The contrast between the two is, however, notable. Solzhenitsyn's 
art belongs to an established and honourable tradition in Russian 
writing—dissent and artistic freedom. Like many other luminaries of 
Russian literature, Solzhenitsyn was a convinced opponent of what he 
considered an alien system, albeit with characteristic moral overtones. 
Pasternak, however, arrived at this destination by a route different from 
Solzhenitsyn's, more like Leo Tolstoy. Although he never set his face 
against the Soviet system as the poetess Anna Akhmatova did, his devotion 
to artistic freedom could have no other outcome. Unlike Solzhenitsyn's 
messianic righteousness, which caused him to look for martyrdom, 
Pasternak's achievement was essentially moral and hence more lasting. As 
he once told the playwright Gladkov, a friend, "The first sign of talent is 
courage, courage not on [the] platform, or in the editor's office—but in 
front of a blank sheet of paper." Like his illustrious predecessors, he 
certainly achieved a unique relationship with European culture, one re- 
inforced by his own literary inheritance. | 

Pasternak was born lucky in 1890 at Peredelinko, a small village on the 
outskirts of Moscow. He grew up in a cultured Jewish household in 
Moscow. His father was a professor of art. He was also an artist who 
prepared portraits of such personalities as the novelist Leo Tolstoy and the 
composer Sergey Rachmaninoff and, later. Lenin. His mother was a pro- 
fessional pianist. Young Pasternak envisioned a musical career for himself 
but later switched over to philosophy courses, rather abruptly, at Moscow 
University and the University of Marburg (Germany). In 1913 he passed 
his State examination at the Moscow University. The same year he 
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published some of his poems. His first collection of poems, Twin in the 
Cloud, appeared in 1914. His next collection, Above the Barriers, came out 
in 1917. A third collection, My Sister, Life, saw the light of day in 1922 
though the poems included in that volume had all been written during the 
summer of 1917. Following the literary traditions of the period, Pasternak 
joined a literary group, Centrifuge, which occupied a middle position 
between the symbolist and the futurist. His early poems were avant-garde 
and esoteric by the literary standards of the time and struck a new lyrical 
note reflective of the symbolist trend. By 1922 his reputation as a poet in 
Russia was assured. Illya Ehrenburg, the famous Soviet writer, com- 
mented in 1922 in his Portraits of Russian Poets: 


Often I doubt the viability of the lyrical. However lovely the poems of 
Anna Akhmatova may be, they are inscribed on the last page of a 
closing book. But in Pasternak there are no autumns, sunsets or other 
sweet inconsolable things. He has shown that the lyrical exists and can 
go on existing, outside the question of social environment. 


Pasternak was a precocious poet. He became lame in early childhood, 
which made him shy and introspective. He could not enlist for active 
military service during the First World War because of his physical handi- 
cap. He was compelled to work in the management section of a chemical 
factory in the Urals during that war. At the time of the October Revolution 
he was back in Moscow, and later worked in the library of the People's 
Commissariat of Education. His main job was to collect information and 
comments appearing on Lenin in the foreign Press. 

In 1921 Pasternak's parents emigrated to Germany. This was a personal 
loss to him as he was very attacbed to his parents and family traditions. 

: Apparently the older Pasternak was feeling deprived and out of tune with 
the harshness of the years immediately following the Revolution in Russia. 
In 1922 a number of events coincided in young Pasternak's life. He visited 
his parents in Berlin but refused to join them in exile, thereby making the. 
pangs of separation from his parents a permanent scar. Then he published 
his first substantial volume of poems, My Sister, Life, and married and 
settled down. From 1924 to the early 1930s he tried to write epic poetry and 
experimented with short stories. In 1925-26 he published two epic poems 
on the Russian Revolution of 1905, “Nineteen Hundred and Five" and 
“Lieutenant Schmidt". About “Lieutenant Schmidt", Maxim Gorky com- 
mented: “The book is excellent, it is one of those books that are destined 
to live long . . . . I can only wish thht the lyrical verses were still simpler." 
In between, in 1925, Pasternak published a collection of four short stories 
under the title “Aerial Ways". In 1931 came his autobiographical work 
Safe Conduct. In 1932 he published a volume of verse, Second Birth. In 
1934 he took up regular work as a verse translator and settled down at 
Peredelinko after his second marriage. 
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It is interesting to note that after the first phase of his lyrical poetry i.e., 
from 1924 onwards, Pasternak switched over to epic poetry. His two epic 
poems of the period were a success, although his experiments in the field of 
the short story were not. In his new experiments be was deeply influenced 
by Mayakovsky and Anton Chekhov. His very choice of Revolution of 
1905 as his theme was significant. The Revolution of 1905 was still his real 
ideal, not the October Revolution. 

Pasternak had hardly shown any definite political fadination so far. Asa 
poet of repute he did participate in the First All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers held in Moscow in 1934. He even made a speech there. The year 
1934 coincided with the beginning of the age of Socialist realism in Soviet 
literature and with the-unleashing of Stalinist terror. Apparently Pasternak 
came up for critical reference in the Congress for his individualism. It is 
interesting to recall the speech that Nikolai Bukharin made in the Congress 
in defence of Pasternak. He said: “Boris Pasternak is a poet most remote 
from current affairs, even in the broadest sense of the term . . .as [a] singer 
of the old intelligentsia. He unquestionably accepts the Revolution but he 
is far removed from the peculiar technicism of the period, from the din of 
battle, from the passions of the struggle." In 1935 as a member of the 
Soviet delegation Pasternak attended the Anti-Fascist Congress held in 
Paris. 

Not that Pasternak lacked courage. In 1936 he refused to sign a letter of 
protest-against André Gide’s book, Retour de l'U. R. S.S., although Pravda 
had condemned the book, saying that it is “all lies". -He affirmed at the 
Writers’ Congress held in the same year, just when the Stalinist system had 
fastened its grip on Soviet literature, that "unexpectedness" was "the 
greatest gift" that life could bestow upon us. He never thought twice before 
intervening to help his friend Mandelstam, a fellow poet in distress, in 
1934, or before meeting Bukharin, who was under surveillance. 

Indeed Pasternak never traded his conscience for personal safety. Yet he 
did not have to suffer in prison or in a labour camp as quite a few of his 
fellow writers did. Some Western writers like Edmund Wilson suggest that 
his friendship with Stalin's second wife, Alliluyeva, and his excellent trans- 
lation of Georgian poetry, which Stalin reportedly liked, saved him. But he 
had to pay the price in his own way; for after 1934, and till 1942, he was 
obliged to concentrate on translating Goethe, Shakespeare, the Georgian 
poets, and other English poets. 

Although Pasternak spent most of the period of the Second World War 
as an evacuee from Moscow, he did visit the Orel front with other writers. 
Towards the closing stages of the war, he published two volumes of poems, 
On Early Trains (1943) and Terrestrial Expanse (1945). In these volumes 
he abandoned his earlier lyrical style and experimented with clear, classical 
style. Fadeev, Secretary of the Writers' Union, attacked him in 1946 for 
keeping himself aloof from Socialist realism. Nevertheless Pasternak was 
awarded a medal for “Valiant Labour". 
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Pasternak began writing -his novel Doctor Zhivago in the early 
1950s—much before Stalin's death. This was evident from the publication 
of Ten Poems from Doctor Zhivago i in 1954 and later, in 1956, a volume 
containing two more poems from the novel. In 1956 the literary journal, 
Novyi Mir, refused to publish Doctor Zhivago in its pages. The book 
reached the West early in 1957 through an Italian publisher who had 
bought the rights from Pasternak himself. In November 1957, finally, the 
novel was published in Italy. By the time it came out in English in 1958, it 
had been translated and published in eighteen languages. On 23 October 
1958 it won the Nobel Prize for Literature. With that a storm broke 
out. 

Pasternak's last collection of verse, When the Weather Clears, appeared 
in'Paris in 1959. His Essay in Autobiography had been brought out outside 
Russia carlier, in 1958. 

As is obvious from the above, Doctor Zhivago was Pasternak's first 
novel. When it came out, he was already a well-known figure in the field of 
Russian poetry. Hence the first reaction of the Soviet Minister of Culture 
to the award of the Nobel Prize was one of surprise over the choice. A 
Swedish Communist paper carried his comments. "I know Pasternak is a 
true poet", said he, “and an excellent translator, but why should he get the 
prize now, many years after his best poems were published?" Pasternak's 
own first reaction was one of infinite gratitude. In a formal telegram of 
acknowledgement to the Swedish Academy he said: "Immensely thankful, 
touched, proud, astonished, abashed.” 

However, the Soviet literary establishment launched a tirade against 
Pasternak. On 25 October 1958 Literaturnaya Gazetta put out the first 
denunciation of the award in an anonymous article. Its main thrust was 
more against the political nature of the award and less against the artistic 
merits or demerits of the novel. On 27 October the Presidium of the Union 
of Soviet Writers expelled Pasternak from membership of the Union, and 
this in effect meant that the poet-novelist would be deprived of his liveli- 
hood. On 29 October the political machinery set to work. The newly 
appointed First Secretary of Komsoinol, Semichastny, a protégé of Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, made a most virulent attack on Pasternak at a public 
meeting that day in the presence of Khrushchev and ‘other leaders of the 
Party and the Government. Indeed he went so far as to suggest that 
Pasternak should be expelled from the Soviet Union. On the same day 
Pasternak sent a telegram to the Swedish Academy, rejecting the award. 
The words of his telegram are worth quoting: "Considering the meaning 
this award has been given in the society to which I belong, I must reject this 
undeserved prize which has been presented to me. Please do not receive 
my voluntary rejection with displeasure.” However, it was the threat of 
expulsion from Russia which bothered him the most. On 2 November Tass 
released the letter written by Pasternak to Khrushchev in this regard: 
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"Leaving the motherland will equal death for rne." Tass said that Pasternak 
might stay on if he so wished. On 5 November Pravda published another 
letter over Pasternak's signature. This letter just spoke of the political 
nature of the award, no morc. From then on the virulent campaign against 
Pasternak gradually came to an end. Khrushchev and his advisers seemed 
to be satisfied with Pasternak's refusal of the award, as also with bis 
recognition of the political nature of the award. Of course they felt con- 
strained by the growing protest abroad against the anti-Pasternak cam- 
paign within the Soviet Union. 

Indeed the campaign against Pasternak's denunciation was widespread; 
it was by no means confined to the Western Press. Leading literary figures 
all over came out with public appeals and comments against the anti- 
Pasternak campaign in the Soviet- Union. Many well-known foreign 
Communist personalities and friends of the Soviet Union joined in. A 
characteristic comment, for instance, came from Jawaharlal Nehru at a 
Press conference held by him on 7 November 1958. Nehru said that the 
Russian approach to Pasternak “pained us somewhat because it is entirely 
opposed to our approach to such questions. A noted writer, even if he 
expresses an opinion opposed to the dominating opinion, according to us, 
should be respected and it should be given free play.” 

It is remarkable that even after this traumatic ‘experience Pasternak went 
through yet another surge of creative activity. There were many dis- 
tractions—the translation work he had undertaken, his visit to Georgia, 
and the demands being made on him by his world-wide correspondence. 
Above all, he was afflicted with cancer and heart trouble. Yet he spent his 
last years at his home at Peredelinko, writing. He published his epic poem 
When the Weather Clears, abroad, as also his autobiography, An Essay in 
Autobiography. It was on 30 May 1960 that he died at his home at 
Peredelinko. At death he had on his hands an unfinished play in verse, The 
Blind Beauty. The final irony was certainly the fact that Doctor Zhivago 
could be published in his native land nearly three-and-a-half decades after 
his death. 

As for Doctor Zhivago as an artistic, creative work and the controversy it 
touched off, opinions then were generally divided. For many, it was a great 
literary work dealing with wanderings, spiritual isolation, and love, and 
with the harshness of the October Revolution and its aftermath. They 
claimed that it was in the same class with the epic novels of Leo Tolstoy 
and others. For others, it was less an artistic creation and more a. political 
testament against the harsh realities of Russia in the years immediately 
following the October Revolution. They also held that it betrayed the deep 
alienation of the author from his own environment. For instance, Novyi 
Mir rejected the manuscript of Doctor Zhivago in 1956, saying that “it 
represented in a libellous manner the October Revolution, the people who 
made it, and social construction in the Soviet Union". Pasternak himself 
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reportedly admitted in 1955 that while working on the novel his “own sense 
of alienation—began to lead [him] more and more astray”.' We do not 
propose to make a literary assessment of Doctor Zhivago here. Suffice it to 
point out that a poetic genius like Pasternak could not have been entirely 
apolitical in the surcharged political environment in which he lived most of 
his life. In his two major works published in 1931, An Autobiographical 
Sketch and Safe Conduct, and his unfinished novel in verse Spektrosky, he 
generally expressed the view that the October Revolution was morally 
correct and that it developed from highly moral sources and goals. Yet he 
rejects violence as a means of attaining revolutionary goals and opposes 
what was at one time called proletarian humanism. 

However, the point is not the political nature of Doctor Zhivago or even 
its artistic value. Pasterriak’s place as a poetic genius was assured much 
before the Nobel award came his way. His real tragedy was that he was 
caught in:a political whirlpool. On the one hand he was called upon to face 
the consequences of the Nobel Committee awarding him the prize for 
literature in 1958 for Doctor Zhivago for political reasons, and on the 
other be had to reckon with the cruel insensitivity of Stalinist Russia. (In 
1958 Khrushchev was still struggling against this insensitivity.) The casualty 
was artistic freedom and the right to dissent. In the final analysis, then, 
Pasternak emerges as a great Russian poet with a moral commitment to 
freedom and dissent. And this makes him a towering universal figure of 
our times. 


October 1990 
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Review Article 


Problems of Cabinet Government in India 
S.C. GANGAL 


In everyday experience, we often find Governmental activity and publicity in 
India centred round the institution of Cabinet (formally called the Council of 
Ministers). At the public or popular level, too, the composition and func- 
tioning of the Cabinet arouses tremendous curiosity and interest. In view of 
this importance of the Cabinet, it would be in the fitness of things to examine 
its origin, constitutional position, and functional problems within the 
framework of the Indian Constitution and political system. Indeed it would 
be more useful if such an exercise is extended to cover an analysis of the 
merits and demerits of the Cabinet system of Government vis-d-vis some 
other forms of Government on the scene. Two recent Indian publications, 
together, are addressed to these two tasks.' Their treatment should be 
assessed in the larger background of the relevant constitutional provisions, 
the deliberations in the Constituent Assembly, the gradual evolution of 
parliamentary institutions in India, and the impact of British institutions on 
India’s political thought and culture before Independence. This is broadly 
the pattern of Madhu Limaye's treatment of the subject too. 
Article 74 of the Constitution of India states: 


These shall be a Council of Ministers, with the Prime Minister at the 
head, to aid and advise thé President, who shall, in the exercise of his 
functions, act in accordance with such advice: provided that the Presi- 
dent may require the Council of Ministers to reconsider such advice, 
either generally or otherwise, and the President shall act in accordance 
with the advice tendered after such reconsideration. 
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Article 75 adds that the “Council of Ministers shall be collectively res- 
ponsible to the House of the People”, which is also known as the Lok 
Sabha, and that the “Ministers shall hold office during the pleasure of the 
President”: The Constitution thus provides for the Parliamentary or 
Cabinet system of Government, and this is in keepiny with the dominant 
stream of India’s political thought and experience in the past. The Nehru 
Committee, appointed by the Congress in 1928, had proposed the lodging 
of executive power in a “Council of Ministers chosen and operating as a 
responsible Government on the principle of collective responsibility”. The 
Sapru Committee had also proposed, in 1945, “an Executive of the Parlia- 
mentary type”. The Constituent. Assembly too did the same. thing. On the 
basis of the conclusions of the Union Constitution Committee and the 
Provincial Constitution Committee, Vallabhbhai J. Patel proposed in the 
Constituent Assembly, on 15 July 1947, that “it would suit the conditions 
of the country better to-adopt the Parliamentary . . .form of Constitution, 
the British type of Constitution, with which we are familiar". : 

In practice, India moved in the direction of Cabinet Government with 
the formation of the Interim Government in September 1946 under the 
Vice-Presidentship of Jawaharlal Nehru; for the then British Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell, had given the understanding that the Interim Government (though 
a pre-Independence arrangement) would be allowed to function like the 
Cabinet in-a Parliamentary system. With the attainment of independence 
in August 1947, India became a sovereign state. Thenceforward, the British 
. and Dominion conventions of Cabinet Government came into full play, 
and Jawaharlal Nehru was formally designated Prime Minister of India. 
However, it remained substantially an informal or conventional argument 
till the provisions of the Indian Constitution came into force on 26 January 
1950. Even 0, the original provisions of the Constitution (chiefly Articles 
74-75) were rather vague on the vital question of the relationship between 
the President on the one hand and the Council of Ministers headed by the 
Prime Minister on the other: they were silent on tbe point whether the 
President should always accept and'act upon the advice of the Council of 

Madhu Limaye notes that the President of the Constituent Assembly, 
Rajendra Prasad, himself “raised doubts about the binding character of the 
Cabinet advice". In reply the Chairman of the Drafting Committee, B.R. 
Ambedkar, asserted that “the advice of the Cabinet would be binding on 
the President in the exercise of his functions” and that this was the essence 
of Parliamentary Government. In his valedictory address to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, Rajendra Prasad concurred with this view, and stated that 
*the convention under which tbe King [in the United Kingdom] acts always 
on the advice of his Ministers will be established in this country". Yet, as 
the author puts it, "certain frustrated elements continued to raise the 
question of the discretionary powers of the President. Rajendra Prasad, in 
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his address to the Law Institute, revived the controversy about the Pres!- 
dent's powers." Here, for one thing, it would be hard to agree with 
Limaye's bracketing Rajendra Prasad with "frustrated elements". There is 
no evidence to support such a characterization of the first President of the 
Republic of India. By failing to produce any evidence himself, the author 
betrays a tendency towards political pamphleteering in what he calls a 
systematic “study” or “considerable work”. 

Even otherwise Limaye’s treatment of the crucial question of the 
President’s discretion or his powers Vis-à-vis the Council of Ministers is 
rather perfunctory. The question, therefore, deserves to be examined here 
more fully. The original provision in the relevant Article, i.e., 74(i), only 
provided that "there shall be.a Council of Ministers, with the Prime 
Minister. at the head, to aid and advise the President in the exercise of his 
functions"; it was silent on the question whether the President would be 
obliged to seek or avail himself of the “aid and advice" of the Council of 
Ministers in the discharge of all his functions. Maybe, the Council of 
Ministers would take it upon itself.to offer aid. and advice on all 
matters—and that would dispose of the question. But the more important 
point was the silence of the Constitution on the question whether the 
President would always be under an obligation to act upon the advice 
(solitited or otherwise) tendered by the Council of Ministers. Ambedkar 
had asserted the view during a debate in the Constituent Assembly that the 
President of India would be like the King (or Queen) of England. As such 
the British convention (that the Cahinet's advice shall be binding on the 
head of the State) would apply in India too. Ambedkar even went to the 
extent of saying that "there was not the slightest doubt" about the fact of 
the President being "liable to impeachment . . .if he does not act upon the 
advice of his Ministers". Nevertheless it is a fact that the Constitution Act 
was not quite clear on this point. Quite rightly, therefore, President 
Rajendra Prasad sent a communication to Prime Minister Nehru on 18 
September 1951, saying that he would like to act on his own judgement and 
independently of the advice of the Council of Ministers while sending 
. messages to Parliament and while returning bills to Parliament for reconsi- 
deration (Article 111).. According to knowledgeable sources, Rajendra 
Prasad's move was inspired by his sharp differences of opinion with the 
Government on the controversial Hindu Code Bill, which had then just 
been. introduced in Parliament. In his widely read work entitled Indian 
Constitution: The Cornerstone of a Nation Granville Austin observes that 
Rajendra Prasad’s action showed that “he misread the Constitution". This 
observation, however, applies clearly to Austin himself; for, in the text (or 
the “letter”) of the Constitution as it stood in 1951 there was no specific 
provision to the effect that the President would be bound to act upon the 
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advice of the Council of Ministers (or, for short, the Cabinet). Nor was 
there any general provision in the text of the Constitution, saying that the 
conventions of the British Constitution would apply to India—save in 
Article 105 (ii), which provided that the powers, privileges, and im- 
munities of Parliament and its Members would, until defined by law, be the. 
same as those enjoyed (at the Commencement of the Constitution) by the 
British House of Commons, its Members, and its Committees. But that 
was subject to a specific provision. 
In any case Prime Minister Nehru referred the President's views to two 
Constitutional pundits, Alladi Krishnaswamy Ayyar in Madras and the 
-General, M.C. Setalvad, for their opinion. The Attorney-General 
replied that “by Article 74(i) the President is required to act in all matters 
` with the aid and advice of his Council of Ministers". Ayyar wrote to the 
Prime Minister, saying that “it was perfectly clear" that the position was 
analogous to that of the “Constitutional monarch in England... and 
there is no sphere of his functions in respect of which he can act without 
reference to the advice of his Ministers". Later, in 1955 the Supreme Court, in 
the famous Ram Jawaya case declared that the President is “a formal or 
Constitutional head of the Executive" and that "the reàl executive powers 
are vested in the Ministers or the Cabinet". However, notwithstanding the 
opinions of two eminent lawyers and the highest court of the land, the fact 
bears repetition that, if we go strictly by the explicit provisions of the 
Constitution it was not obligatory for the President to seek and always act 
upon the advice of the Council of Ministers. As such Rajendra Prasad 
continued to nurse his doubt on the point. And, nearly a decade later, on 
28 November 1960, he raised the issue publicly in a speech at the Indian 
Law Institute in the presence of Prime Minister Nehru and Attorney- 
General Setalvad. The President stated that the British Constitution was 
an “unwritten Constitution”. Hence the question deserved to be clarified 
whether we could "incorporate into our written Constitution by inter- 
pretation the conventions of the [unwritten] British Constitution". He 
emphasized that there was no provision in the Constitution which laid 
down in so many words that “the President shall be bound to act in 
accordance with the advice of his Ministers". He ruled out the alleged 
analogy between the British monarch and the Indian President, saying that 
the Indian President, unlike the British monarch, was elected.and was 
liable to impeachment and also “that our conditions and problems are not 
on a par with the British”. While the Press generally reported that the 
President had.raised an “issue of grave national importance", Prime 
Minister Nehru is knowiedgeably said to have advised the Chairman of the 
Law Institute, Chief Justice B.P. Sinha, not to circulate the President's 
speech. 
Rajendra Prasad had been an outstanding leader of the freedom move- 
ment. He had been elected to the Presidency, and re-elected twice, 
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knowledgeably against the wishes of Prime Minister Nehru, which further 
confirmed his stature as a respected national leader. He had presided over 
the entire deliberations of the Constituent Assembly and had served as the 
guiding spirit. He was manifestly second to none in his understanding of, 
and commitment to, the sanctity and spirit of the Constitution. Hence his 
view that the President was neither a mere "rubber-stamp" nor a totally 
unconcerned spectator of the political goings-on should not be dismissed out 
of hand. However, the “President v. Cabinet” crisis of 1951 ended appa- 
rently in favour of the President; for the Nehru Government eventually 
shelved the proposed Hindu Code Bill. 

Irrespective of the critical events of 1951 and 1960—and Limaye’s view 
that the President is a purely “Constitutional head"—the basic question of 
the relative powers of the President and the Cabinet deserves fuller 
examination. The somewhat vague provision in the original Constitution 
has already been noted. This vagueness was sought to be removed by the 
Fortysecond Amendment in 1976. The amended Article 74(i) read.as 
follows: “There shall be a Council of Ministers, with the Prime Minister at 
the head, to aid and advise the President, who shall, in the exercise of his 
functions, act in accordance with such advice." This seemed to settle the 
matter once for all. But less than two years later, the Fortyfourth Amend- 
ment added a significant clause to Article 74(i). Even at the risk of 
appearing to be repetitive we reproduce here verbatim the Article as 
finally amended to facilitate a fuller view of its logical implications: 


There shall be a Council of Ministers, with the Prime Minister at the 
head, to aid and advise the President, who shall, in the exercise of his 
functions, act according to such advice: [Provided that the President 
may require the Council of Ministers to reconsider such advice, either 
generally or otherwise, and the President shall act according to the 
advice tendered after such reconsideration.] 


Alongside this new provision that the President *may require the Council 
of Ministers to reconsider" its advice (vide the Fortyfourth Amendment), 
there is Article 111, which gives a similar power to the President in respect 
of Parliamentary legislation. Inter alia it says that after a: 


. . . Bill has been passed by the Houses of Parliament . . . [and] pre- 
sented to the Président . . . the President shall declare either that he 
assents to the Bill'or that he withholds assent therefrom: Provided that 
the President may, as soon as possible . . . return the Bill, if it is not a 
Money Bill, to the Houses with a message requesting that they will 
reconsider the Bill or any specific provisions thereof and, in particular, 
will oonsider the desirability of introducing any such amendments as he 
may recommend in his message, and when a Bill is so returned, the 
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House shall reconsider the Bill accordingly, and if the Bill is passed 
again by the Houses, with or without amendment, and presented to the 
President for assent, the President shall not withhold assent therefrom. 


Now, in the light of the amended provisions of Article 74(/) and the 
provisions of Article 111 it would be appropriate to examine the Presi- 
dent's constitutional role or responsibility vis-à-vis his obligation to act 
according to the advice of the Cabinet. Madhu Limaye fails to address 
himself to those two crucial provisions of the Constitution—bearing upon 
the legal and functional aspects of: Cabinet Government—in his treatment 
of the subject. 

Prima facie, it is mandatory for the President to act in accordance with 
the advice of the Council of Ministers. But this does not seem to accord 
with the President's power to ask the Council of Ministers to reconsider 
any decision made by it. How can a Council of Ministers be expected to 
“advise” the President to return its own decisions or recommendations for 
reconsideration? That would be a manifestly absurd act on the part of the 
highest executive committee of the nation. Also, no bill could be passed by 
both Houses of Parliament, and presented to the President for his assent, 
unless it was sponsored or supported by the Cabinet, which in any case, 
must bave a majority in the Lower House (Lok Sabha). And yet tbe 
President has the power to return any bill (except a Money Bill) to 
Parliament for reconsideration. Apparently the Council of Ministers, 
having helped in the passage of the bill in Parliament with its majority in 
the Lower House, could not sensibly be expected to “advise” the President 
to return it for reconsideration. Hence, in respect of these twin provisions, 
the President should clearly be acting independently or on his own. As 
such, the President's liability to act according to the advice of the Cabinet 
is not total. Indeed, if nothing else, the President has what may be called a 
suspensive veto over all Cabinet decisions, as also over a vast field of parlia- 
mentary legislation; for a wilful President, bent upon hamstringing a 
Government, may well use his power to send back legislations for "re- 
consideration" and thereby delay a large number of Cabinet decisions and 
Parliamentary enactments. In certain situations—as, for example, in a 
situation where a Parliament's suspensive veto might well kill a legislation. 
And the President can use his suspensive veto without infringing the letter 
of the Constitution and without attracting its impeachment provisions. 
Perhaps it would also. be in keeping with the spirit or intentions of the Consti- 
tutionmakers; for they rejected Ambedkar's detailed "Instrument of 
Instructions" which would have left little functional discretion to the 
President. 

According to the record, however, the proposed "Instrument of Instruc- 
tions" was dropped after the near-consensual view in the Constituent 
Assembly that India should follow the British conventions of Cabinet 
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Government. Now, one of the famous conventions of the British Cabinet 
system is that the monarch (or head of the State) has, vis-à-vis the Cabinet, 
the right "to encourage, to warn, and to be inforined". Under the political 
system in India even ordinary citizens have the right to warn the Govern- 
ment. Surely, therefore, the President or the head of the State cannot be 
denied this right. Indeed the Constitution nowhere says that the President 
should always keep his mouth shut and place his pen under total constraint. 

As regards the practical use of the President's right to warn or differ with 
the Cabinet, we have noted two examples of President Rajendra Prasad's 
opposition to the Government: he disapproved of the proposed Hindu 
Code Bill, and he openly aired his views on the President-Cabinet rela- 
tionship. He also publicly expressed serious doubt, at a Governors' con- 
ference, on the Indo- Tibetan Accord with China in 1954. What is more, he 
knowledgeably disregarded Prime Minister Nehru's advice on the question 
of inaugurating the renovated Somnath Temple, as also on his plans to 
attend the funeral of Vallabhbhai Patel. Later, President Sanjiva Reddy 
seems to havc taken a similar view of the President's position, especially 
during the political crisis in 1979; for he vetoed the proposal of the 
outgoing Prime Minister, Morarji R. Desai, to broadcast to the nation 
following his resignation. He also advised (or warned) the caretaker 
Charan Singh Government not to make major policy decisions. Even when 
Morarji Desai was firmly in the saddle, Reddy had "cautioned" him 
occasionally, most notably as regards the appointment of V. Shankar as 
the Prime Minister's Principal Secretary. When Desai's successor, Charan 
Singh, advised dissolution of the Lok Sabha, the President, as noted by 
Limaye, "dilly-dallied and held consultations with various parties" on his 
own, before announcing the dissolution. Likewise, in the recent (October- 
November 1990) political crisis, President R. Venkataraman told 
V.P. Singh to hold his hand on policy matters, following the withdrawal of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party's support from the National Front Govern- 
ment. Also, acting on his own judgement, be advised both V.P. Singh and 
Chandra Shekhar to prove their majority on the floor of the Lok Sabha. 
Thus, instead of acting on the advice of the Prime Minister of the day, the 
President was himself advising the two Prime Ministers throughout the 3- 
week-long period of political crisis or uncertainty. We may, therefore, 
conclude that while India has a Parliamentary or Cabinet system of Gov- 
ernment in normal times, it tends to turn into a Presidential system during 
periods of political crisis or uncertainty. Even in normal times.a wilful or 
politically adroit President can (as noted earlier) exercise a suspensive veto 
over Cabinet decisions and a good deal of Parliamentary legislation. In 
view of this evidence we cannot agree with Madhu Limaye's view that the 
President in India is only a titular or constitutional head and that he must, 
under all circumstances, exercise his functions on the advice of the Council 
of Ministers or the Cabinet. f 
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In the concluding chapter of his book, Limaye addresses himself to a 
consideration of the "available alternatives" to Cabinet Government. 
However, at this point, he makes the rather cryptic observation that “there 
is no better form of Government" and comes down heavily on the advocates 
of the Presidential alternative. Without much argument he characterizes 
the stance of those who favour the Presidential system of Government as 
“a virtual prescription for dictatorship”. But the recent Indian debate on 
the merits or otherwise of the Presidential system is very thoroughly 
covered in A.G. Noorani's work, suggestively titled The Presidential 
System: The Indian Debate. While Noorani's final conclusion—on the : 
comparative merits of the Parliamentary and Presidential systems—is 
about the same as Limaye's, his treatment of the subject is, unlike 
Limaye's, thoroughgoing, systematic, and competent. 

In his wideranging study commissioned by the Centre for Policy Research, 
Noorani traces the evolution of the Parliamentary ethos and institutions in 
India and the clear preference shown by our Constitutionmakers for a 
Parliamentary system of Government. But within a decade and a half after 
the coming into force of the Constitution, many constitutional pundits and 
political leaders, notably K.M. Munshi, R. Venkataraman (the present 
President of India), N.A. Palkhivala, and some others came to feel, as 
K.M. Munshi puts it, that "this [Parliamentary] experiment had failed in 
India". In May 1965 R. Venkataraman, then a Minister in Madras, was 
perhaps the first important person to raise the issue. In a letter to the All- 
India Congress Committee, on 27 May 1965, Venkataraman wrote that 
*the Presidential system offers the best solution to the chaotic spectrum of 
splinter parties" in India and that, therefore, "the structure of the executive 
may be altered to a presidential system with minimum. changes in the 
Constitution". This received support from influential people like 

"J.R.D. Tata, B.K. Nehru, and N.A. Palkhivala but failed to acquire the 
momentum of a national debate. Venkataraman's proposal was somewhat 
ominously revived during the Emergency through the secret circulation of 
an anonymous paper entitled “A Fresh Look at Our Constitution: Some 

Suggestions". Later, in January 1981, A.R. Antulay owned up the author- 
ship of the paper. Palkhivala returned to the theme in 1979. During the 
next six years, it attracted several important adherents or advocates, 
including, especially, Chenna Reddy, Vasant Sathe, Ramakrishna Hegde, 
and L.K, Advani. . 

-Noorani critically examines these views in the Indian context and also in 
the wider perspective of a concise review of the Presidential systems of 
France and the United States. He raises the basic question whether "an 
alternative system would meet the needs of India more appropriately". 
After analysing à great deal of primary and secondary material on the 
subject drawn from India and several other countries, he concludes that in 
the Indian conditions the Parliamentary or Cabinet system is the most 
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appropriate and that "the hazards of the Presidential system are grave, and 
outweigh the gains". On balance he points out that “the solution to India's 
constitutional ills rests not in discarding its Parliamentary system but in 
restoring and reforming it". 

Noorani is thus at one with Limaye in reaffirming the suitability of the 
Parliamentary system for India. This is in accord with the ethos and thrust 
of India's political thought and practice since the days of the freedom 
struggle under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. It is also in keeping 
with the dominant view in the Constituent Assembly. Hence the con- 
clusion of the authors may be well taken. But it is necessary to understand, 
as also to state, that India's Parliamentary system, especially its executive, 
is not a replica of the British or Westminster model. And this is as it should 
be; for India is not England. It should be the obligation of Indian writers or 
scholars to bring out this distinctive character of the Indian Parliamentary 
system and its constitutional and functional implications. The failure to 
discharge this academic obligation is common to both the authors discussed 
in this review. In this sense, as in their endorsement of the Parliamentary 
system, the two studies should be regarded as companion volumes, though 
in content and analysis the second is far superior to the first. 
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IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN, ed. Labour in the World Structure. Beverly 
Hills. Calif /London/New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1983. Pp. 256. 


This volume contains the papers discussed at a conference in which 
American and Russian scholars participated. The papers deal with labour 
movements in what are called the core and peripheral countries. The focus 
of attention in the discussions on labour movements in the core coun- 
tries is, however, different from the focus of attention in the discussions on 
labour movements in the peripheral countries. The growth of labour 
movements in the core countries has not proceeded smoothly; it has been 
characterized by cyclical fluctuations. To find an explanation for this 
cyclical pattern is the major concern of those who deal with labour 
movements in the core countries. The authors note that the technological 
changes that have occurred in recent years have had a significant impact on 
work patterns and the nature and skills of the labour force. They then try 
to assess the impact of such changes on the future of labour movements. 
On the other hand the discussions on labour movements in the developing 
countries are centred on the process of development of labour as a class 
and the relationship between labour movements and nationalism. 

In their analysis of the growth of labour movements in the core coun- 
tries, the authors focus on the growth of unionism and on the instruments 
used by labour to achieve its objectives. Broadly speaking, these instru- 
ments could be strikes, other action at the workplace, or political action. 
Dubofsky analyses the labour movement in the United States, and finds 
that no political party devoted solely to labour's interests has been im- 
portant there. The Socialist Party in the United States has been insigni- 
ficant. On the other hand, cycles in the growth of a unionized labour force 
cannot be explained in terms of the cyclical behaviour of factors such as the 
level of economic activity, the pace of industrial mergers, or the extent of 
proletarianization of the labour force. Dubofsky finds that periods of rapid 
growth of unions have corresponded to periods of war—such as the world 
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wars, the Korean War, the Vietnam War, etc. The only exception is the 
growth of unions in the mid-1930s. He, therefore, argues that the growth of 
unions can be explained in terms of the exigencies of the State rather than 
the requirements of capitalists. Though this point can be further buttressed 
by the stance adopted by organized labour in generally supporting a 
hardline Cold War position, we do not find it compelling enough. 

The State might favour the growth of unions if these organizations can 
be used to "discipline" labour or otherwise elicit support for its policies 
and actions. Dubofsky's data, however, show that the rapid spread of 
unionization is accompanied by increased strikes and thus a greater disrup- 
tion of production activity. He must, therefore, support his hypothesis by 
demonstrating that unionization increases mainly in sectors important to 
the Government's war effort and that there has been no increase in the 
number of strikes in these critical sectors. We also think that the question 
of a possible relation between the growth of unions and mergers needs a 
more detailed analysis than is offered by the paper. That periods of union 
growth and increased mergers do not correspond is not sufficient to reject 
the hypothesis. One would expect that labour's response to increased 
mergers would occur after a time lag. 

Arrighi finds less of the cyclical pattern in the development of labour 
movements in Europe. Till the 1920s and the 1930s one saw increased 
unionization, a steady growth of labour political parties, and a tendency 
towards ever greater radicalism in labour movements. Arrighi says that 
although labour parties may have been the major opposition groups in 
several countries or formed governments since the Second World War, 
there has been a decrease in their radicalism. The high degree of politicization 
of labour earlier was aimed at offsetting the market power of capitalism. 
The decrease in radicalism also reflects a shift in the arena of conflict 
between labour and capital. The increased role of the Government in 
economic affairs after the First World War made it imperative for labour to 
try to influence the Government in order to achieve its aims. The attempts 
by labour to achieve Socialism were, however, defeated in the inter-war 
period. Since the Second World War too, under US hegemony, the role of 
the State in economic matters has been reduced and a greater importance 
attached to market competition. In these circumstances labour has substi- 
tuted economic goals for political goals. The major economic goal has been 
full employment. The retreat from political goals can be seen from the fact 
that in the 1970s labour parties were espousing sound monetary and fiscal 
policies and were winning power on the basis of their ability to get trade 
unions to accept such policies. 

Arrighi, however, argues that the contradiction in capitalism caused by 
the acceptance of full employment policies (which strengthen labour's 
hands in barghining for higher wages and lead to a reduction in the rate of 
profit) cannot be resolved by breaking up unions because of the power of 
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labour unions. Also he is quite hopeful about the possibilities of the growth 
in labour power. While the increased specialization of labour (which 
implies that labour has no productive use unless it is sold to capital) 
weakens its bargaining position, the increased interdependency of pro- 
duction increases the costs of. disruption of the production process in an 
individual plant and thus increases laboür's power. The use of political 
power is thus secondary to the use of this workplace bargaining power to 
improve working and living conditions. Others participating in the seminar 
are not so hopeful that collisions between trade unions and the State could 
be avoided in the future. Also Keynesianism to them is not a symbol of the 
political hegemony of labour but of its submission to bourgeois hegemony. 

The conflict between the economic and political goals of labour move- 
ments is well brought out in the discussion on the role of labour in 
nationalistic movements in the less developed countries. This discussion 
consists basically of two papers. The one by Mark Selden deals with labour 
movements in China and Japan, and the other, by Higginson, studies 
Southern Africa. The latter paper is long but generally merely descriptive. 
It provides little insight and analysis into the development of labour 
movements and the problems faced during development. It is also badly 
written with frequent shifts between different periods, making it diffcult to 
get a coherent time-frame of developments. The paper by Selden is more 
interesting and highlights the conflict between the economic and social 
goals. It also shows how the working class, which was prominent in the 
challenge to imperialism in the earlier decades, became comparatively 
quiet after Independence. We feel that not enough attention has been paid 
to the fact that imperial institutions and organizations were largely centred 
in urban areas, where the major interaction was with the industrial labour 
force. After Independence, however, given the small size of the industrial 
labour force, its political power was circumscribed, and the State often 
crushed radicalism. Thus, for instance, the labour force was prominent in 
actions against the imperial Power in China in the early decades of the 
twentieth century. When, however, the focus shifted to the internal poli- 
tical struggle, the peasantry played a much more prominent role. This 
suggests a different line for the study of the nature and laws of labour 
struggle in the developing countries. Countries like the ones in Southern 
Africa, where imperialism had spread to rural areas also through large 
plantations, should provide an interesting contrast. 

On the whole the connexion between the economic and political goals of 
labour movements needs much deeper analysis. In particular, the so called 
toning down of radicalism of the labour movements in Europe partly 
reflects the poor economic, éxperience of nationalized industries. It also 
shows that labour relations in such industries may. not be different from 
what they are in large private industries. Furthermore, industrial action in 
the critical industries generates criticism by workers who are hurt by such 
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action, and this in its turn leads to a fragmentation of the labour move- 
ment. Increased radicalism will thus depend on a deeper analysis of the 
problem and a formulation of solutions more relevant to the new context. 
One cannot here ignore the negative effects that events in Eastern Europe 
‘have often had on the acceptability of Socialism to labour movements in 
the West. The main advantage of a global approach is that it brings such 
interdependencies to bear on the process of analysis of the problem. 
Besides, the papers offer no analysis of the influence of the labour move- 
ments in the West on the labour movements in the developing countries or 
on the nationalistic movements. 

A final point is an editorial point. A table such as Table 2.3-in the 
Dubofsky paper, which is merely -a photocopy of the original table, is 
utterly: useless as it has been reduced to a size which: makes it almost 
illegible. The discussion is not published even in summary form; so much 
so that the reader loses the chance of benefiting from the discussion. He 
cannot also fully appreciate the references to such discussion made by 
Montgomery in the "Summary", and by Joan Scott in "Questions for 
Further Research". 
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This is an immensely important publication inasmuch as it brings together 
all significant statements and speeches made by the redoubtable freedom 
fighter from South Africa, Nelson Mandela, since his release from prison 
last year after a period of: twentyseven years. These statements and 
speeches are significant in that they give us an insight into the working of 
Mandela’s mind today., They reflect his-clear and deep understanding of 
the people of Africa irrespective of their colour or creed. They also show 
that he has lost none of his militancy and straightforwardness. 

A born leader, Mandela instinctively recognizes the ills of society. He 
can feel the pulse of the people. On the day of his release he said (p. 3): 
“The apartheid destruction on'our sub-continent is incalculable. The fabric of 
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family life of millions of our people. has been shattered. Millions are 
homeless and unemployed, our economy lies in ruins, and our people are 
embroiled in political strife." He adds that it was the violence of apartheid 
which forced the people to launch an armed struggle as a purely defensive 
measure. 

Nelson Mandela's belief in democracy and his approach are clear from 
his submission (p. 5): 


The people need to be consulted on who will negotiate and on the 
content of such negotiations. Negotiations cannot take place above the 
heads or behind the backs of our people. It is our belief that the future 
of our country can only be determined i a body which is aaa 
elected on a non-racial basis. 


He sets forth ‘his views on the unity of the nation and the need for 
democratic structures in his address in Durban. He says (p. 27): 


join forces, Indians, coloureds, Africans, and freedom-loving Whites, to 
give apartheid its final blow. In the process, let us develop active 
democracy. Democratic structures which serve the people must be 
established in every school, township, village, factory and farm. 


He informs the European Parliament (pp. 74—75) of the determination of 
the African National Congress (ANC) and the Democratic Front: 


The liberated South Africa will continue to count on your support as it 
works to reinforce and consolidate the institutions of a democratic 
SA ek e E 
not raise its ugly head again. 


He, further, pleads: 


We will need your assistance to develop our economy and to participate 

in the building of a Southers African Economic Community of free and 

equal nations which can become an ius of growth, Sexe and 
' prosperity in Africa. 


In an address to South African.business executives Mandela lays down 
the principles of economic restructuring (p. 53): 


it is quite obvious that the economic power relations represented by the 
excessive concentration of power in a few White hands have to change. 
We make this demand not as a result of any imperative that might be said 
to derive from ideological convictions ... . What we would like to say 
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is that, while we look at economic models and study the experiences of 
other countries, we should not forget that we are dealing with South 
Africa, with its own history, its own reality and its own imperatives. One 
of these imperatives is to end White domination in all its forms, to 
deracialize the exercise of economic power. 


He adds (pp. 54-55): ^... the land question must also be addressed 
within the context of restructuring of the old economic power relations.” 
On the question of nationalization he feels that the “issue of nationaliza- 
tion of assets that might at the moment be privately owned” needs further 
discussion. 

Mandela calls (p. 57) for a debate on apartheid and the economic plight 
of the non-White majority in South Africa: 


the present-day apartheid absurdity must be addressed whereby public 
per capita social spending on the Whites is at least six times higher than 
on the Africans. However complicated the economics of bridging this 
gap and instituting a rational system of social welfare which actually 
increases social welfare, something will have to be done in this area as a 
matter of urgency. 


As a solution to this problem he suggests (ibid.): 


obviously enormous savings will be made as a result of the abolition of 
the multi-headed hydra represented by the various apartheid adminis- 
trative structures. Defence spending will also have to be reduced 
radically as a result of the thinning down of the defence establishment, a 
process which must also, lead to the conversion of military production 
facilities to civilian needs. 


In his address to the International Labour Conference Mandela pleads 
for the continuance of the sanctions against South Africa. In his view 
(pp. 65-66) the sanctions must continue inasmuch as 


We are still ruled by a White minority Government. Millions of our 
people are still confined in bantustans and other group areas. In other 
words, fundamental change has not yet taken place. The struggle must 
therefore continue . . . . Sanctions must be maintained . . . as a peaceful 
means to end apartheid. Given the fact that apartheid has not ended, it is 
only logical that one should continue to use this weapon of struggle. 


In his address to British industry Mandela presents the outline of a new 
society. He says (p. 93): 
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The kind of freedom we seek is not difficult to define. Its fundamental 
principles are no different from those which you hold dear in this 
country. We want to see everybody enjoying the right to vote. The basic 
human rights of all our citizens have to be protected and guaranteed, to 
ensure the genuine liberty of every individual. The law, before which 
all should be equal, should rule supreme. 

The racial and ethnic divisions and discriminatory practices that 
constitute the apartheid system have to be ended completely and with- 
out qualification. 


On the e¢onomic front he adds (p. 96): 


Private capital, both domestic and international, will have a vital contri- 
bution to make to the economic and social reconstruction of South 
Africa after apartheid. It will be critical that the economy grows rapidly 
and at rates that supersede population growth. This cannot happen 
without large inflows of foreign capital, including British capital. - 


He assures British investors (1bid.): ". . . be confidem about the security 
of your investments, an adequate return on your capital and a general 
climate of peace and stability... ." 

His arguments are so logical that the White racists have no way out but 
to concede defeat. 

Besides statements and speeches the volume includes the paper that 
Mandela sent from prison in 1989 on a negotiated settlement of the 
problem and the ANC Freedom Charter. The eighteen-page introduction 
by the editor of the volume provides a concise historical background on the 
issues Mandela deals with in his speeches. 

This compilation is strongly recommended for all those who would 
understand the ongoing struggle in South Africa and the policies of the 
ANC towards issues such as peace, violence, racism, democracy, and 
political and economic development. Indeed it is a must for all those who 
are interested in international politics in general and in South Africa in 


particular. 

Centre for West Asian and — Vuay GUPTA 
African Studies, School of i 

International Studies, 
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Latin America 


ABDUL NAFEY. Dominant Party Democracy: Political Process in Mexico. 
New Delhi: Trans Asia Publications, 1987. Pp. xx + 207. Rs 125.00. 


This book traces the devefopment of a unique political process that 
characterizes the political system of Mexico. This process has so far defied 
anhlysis by political commentators of different hues. 

The most important feature of Mexican politics, as of the politics of most 
Latin American countries, is populism. This feature is indeed unique to the 
American continent. The élite and the masses join together, each side 
seeking to further its own interests in the political process. The. polity is 
authoritarian although it permits a good deal of democratic participation. 
The Preface rightly claims (p. ix): 


Broadly, the study concerns itself with the Jamoasi onan 
content of the Mexican political process; more narrowly, it seeks to 
identify the bases of a fairly significant political stability experienced by 
Mexico since the Revolution (1910) as well as the tradition of a peaceful 
succession to power along with the high turnover of the élite which over 
‘a period of time has eliminated. military as a force in the political 
process; and, above all, enabling [sic] the regime to embark on a course 
of rapid economic development. 


The book follows the conventional method of listing events chrono- 
logically and analysing them. It is neatly divided into five chapters, dealing 
with the emergence of the dominant party (viz., Partido Nacional 
Revolucionario, or PNR), mass politics, political bureaucracy and its insti- 
tutionglization; politics of control and containment, and finally democracy, 
authoritarianism, and the political process in Mexico. 

Mexico has gone through many "revolutions". In the year 1929 the then 
President of Mexico decided that rule by one man should yield place to rule 
by an institution. Thus it was that Plutarco Elías Calles came to form the 
PNR. This party did away with the military, as also the other caudillo 
groups, centralized the leadership, and brought the civilian bureaucracy 
round in support of this leadership. The book then goes on to discuss how 
it accomplished these things and ended caudillo domination. An inte- 
resting aspect that the book highlights is the way the dominant and the 
dominated were both kept at bay and the politics of consensus was ushered 
in in the interest of development. The departure from the all-pervasive power 
wielded by Porfirio Díaz for thirtyfour years was in itself a great event. The 
way Díaz functioned had made a mockery of legislatures, parties, and 
other institutions of democratic polity. The revolution that removed his 
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rule was typically middle class—to wit, the peasantry (of all types), traders, 
teachers, the intelligentsia, petty officials, et al.—and it was, as the book 
points out, a class revolution or & revolution for democratic rulé. The 
country went through a lot of turmoil. The revolt in the Southern State of 
Morelos under Emiliano Zapata was a class struggle by the landless and the 
Indian tribes. “Pancho” Villa is another romantic name in Mexican history. 
All these movements, however, were transitory. Over these extremist mass 
mobilizations was the Constitutionalist movement in the North under the 
leadership of Calles and Alvaro Obregón. But they were both caudillos 
themselves. After the assassination of Obregón, the strongest caudillo, 
Calles took over. Calles, however, soon saw that a political party was 
essential to stabilize the turbulent politics of Mexico. The steps he took to 
strengthen the PNR are interesting. He tried to neutralize the ambitious 
generals in-the armed forces, but how he went about it is rather unclear. 
He chose a civilian as Interim President. He called the party the National 
Revolutionary Party to emphasize that there was no other national party 
representing the ideals of the revolution. The party did not have any class 
basis. The State was to be the arbiter of all conflicts among the various 
interests in the country. In Marxian terminology the State was to assume 
relative autonomy from the economic base in view of the fact that all 
groups were equally matched. It pledged itself to jndustrialize the country. 
Finally it used the inchoate term “people” without specifying what it meant 
in terms of class (p. 18). This is the essence of populism. The author shies 
away from the use of this concept, which is crucial to any discussion on 
Latin American politics. It was, as the author says, a party of the élite 
which, interestingly enough, barred entry to the rich and the poor alike. 
The peasantry was represented by the middle class. 

The all-pervasive nature of this party made it unwise for those who were 
defeated to leave it lest they should lose their political hold altogether 
(p. 21): “In the first place the party internalized the power struggle among 
revolutionary leaders and, as had been expected, became a forum of 
settling rival claims." Its similarity to the Indian National Congress is too 
obvious to be ignored. Like the Congress the PNR was a hold-all party, 
with the various rival-groups settling their disputes within its fold. One 
wonders how the author has managed to resist the temptation to draw a 
comparison. Some of these aspects are fairly common in the countries of 
the Third World. Is not an analysis of these common factors important in 
making generalizations and-in deducing laws to justify the claim of scienti- 
fic status for politics, if not for anything else? 

After taking over as President, Lázaro Cárdenas restructured the party 
by giving it a Socialistic, democratic, collectivist, cooperatist, populist, 
even Machiavellian twist (p. 39). He christened the party Partido de la 
Revolución Mexicana (PRM) in 1938. In Chapter II, the author discusses how 
the party became a "mass" party. Like Nehru in India, Cárdenas was an 
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energetic leader. He toured the whole country, exhorted the working 
people to unite, and told them that he was going to make the political 
bureaucracy responsive and accountable. He declared that the "revolu- 
tion was in the gutter, it [was] necessary to revive it" (p. 45). He dismissed 
those whom he did not like and put his own man in the position of 
President of the party. The detailed narration given in the book of all the 
changes that Cárdenas brought about is rather confusing as there is no 
systematic arrangement of facts and arguments. The essential point that 
the author makes (p. 50) is that Cárdenas never allowed “the labour and 
peasantry to capture the leadership or conceded the PNR to their control. 
PNR remained essenually the party of [the] middle class dominated by the 
bureaucrats and the politicos." 

The PRM took many steps to establish its revolutionary credentials. It 
succeeded in planting an all-powerful bureaucratic President and a regime 
that was centralized but popular, élitist and yet revolutionary (p. 106). The 
author does not tell us how precisely this miracle was accomplished. The 
problem is certainly too complex for any simple explanation to be adequate. 
The PRM itself initiated steps towards the formation of opposition parties 
through electoral reforms in 1945. This indeed is very curious. 

It is in the chapter “Control and Containment” that the author comes 
out very clearly and sharply about the real nature of Mexican politics. He 
brings out the authoritarianism, the immorality, and the highly centralized 
nature of the President, who, in spite of the federal nature of the policy, 
tries to exercise his authority over State Governors. He also scrutinizes 
very sharply the various populistic measures adopted to capture the imagi- 
nation of the workers and the peasants. — 

By 1972 thé PRI declared itself a class-based party. It became, under 
Luis Echeverría's leadership, a champion of national sovereignty, demo- 
cracy, and just distribution of national wealth. In foreign affairs it set its 
face against imperialist domination and supported international solidarity. 
Many are rather sceptical about Mexico's political capability to avert a 
crisis that seems to loom large on the horizon. The author, however, is 
confident that "neither the worsening economic.situation nor the wide- 
spread disillusonment with the regime has so tar produced a major challenge 
to the PRI rule" (p. 136). We are, not so certain. 

This is the first attempt by any Indian to understand the politics of far-off 
Mexico and analyse it by giving a brief historical account of the rise of the 
single-dominant party, its leaders, the metamorphoses it has undergone, its 
policy changes, its appeal, and the methods it has followed to entrench 
itself in the nation's polity. It has many lessons for the political analyst in 
India. Indeed the author should be commended for his pioneering effort to 
present the complex political developments that have occurred in a Latin 
American country like Mexico. 

However, the offset printing is a disincentive to the reader. It is not easy 
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on the eye. Also there are too many quotations. The author would have 
done well to avoid some of them. The narrative is far from smooth. 
Besides, the author seems to think that everything, however insignificant, 
needs to be reinforced by means of footnotes. 

And yet, upon the whole, the book is very interesting and educative. 


Formerly of the Centre for K. SEsHADRI 
Political Studies, 

School of Social Sciences, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


VISHNU Priya. Taming the Multinationals: Experience of Peru. Delhi: 
Kanishka Publishing House, 1989. Pp. xvi + 150. Rs 140.00. 


The 1960s and the 1970s witnessed a tremendous growth of awareness in 
official circles, as well as among academics and the people at large, about 
the nature and functions of multinational corporations (MNCs). The 
initial fears of the host countries as to the adveise effects of transfer 
pricing, domination, and even political sabotage by MNCs have sub- 
sequently been confirmed by information and analysis. There is even a 
feeling that “sovereignty is at bay” because of the increasing operations of 
MNCs. It is, therefore, accepted at both national and international levels 
that the operations of MNCs need to be regulated by Government action. 
In fact efforts have already been initiated in this regard both nationally and 
internationally by the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) and the United Nations. 

The countries of Latin America are among the largest recipients of direct 
foreign investment. Many of them are rich in minerals, including petroleum, 
and in agricultural resources. There is a feeling that they have suffered 
economic loss and cultural hegemony on account of the operations of 
MNCs. Some countries like Argentina, Cuba, and Peru have attempted to 
regulate the activities of MNCS with varying degrees of success. It is such 
attempts made by Peru, including its negotiations with MNCs, which form 
the subject matter of the book under review. 

The author briefly describes the steps taken by the Government of 
General Juan Velasco Alvarado to free Peru from the stranglehold of MNCs 
and to promote indigenous development during the years 1968—73. She 
also analyses the causes for the failure of those steps. The study; which is 
well written, is sure to make the unmnnated reader get interested in the 
Peruvian experiment. 

One, however, wishes that the iia had been tackled in a little more 
detailed manner especially when one knows that the author has access to 
considerable information on the subject. The author is in a position to 
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describe in detail the various policy measures that the Peruvian Govern- 
ment took. Instead she provides mere cryptic summaries of the measures 
after touching on the specific impediments created by MNCs, the local 
élite, international banks, and the Government of the United States. In fact 
it is the combination of these forces which is responsible for the failure of 
the Peruvian effort to tame MNCs. 

The book certainly serves to highlight the problems that a developing 
country encounters in tackling MNCs. 


Centre for International Politics, SUMITRA CHISHTI 
Organızation, and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, > 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Central/South Asia 


K. Warikoo. Central Asia and Kashmir: A Study in the Context of Anglo- 
Russian Rivalry. New Delhi: Gian Publishing House, 1989. Pp. x + 
map - 264. Rs. 250.00. 


In the larger whole of India's relations with Central Asia, Kashmir has 
played an important, even pivotal role. This was as true in the first/second 
century AD, when it was a major stronghold of Buddhism, as in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries—at the high noon of Pax Britannica, 
when Hunza and Gilgit as the Maharaja's undoubted outposts at Shahidulla 
set the tone, and pace, of British India's relations with Tsarist Russia and 
Manchu China. In fact, all through the ages, whether it was the reign of 
Kanishka, Harsha, the Rajputs, the Pathans, or the Mughals, Kashmir's 
Central Asian links were not unlike the umbilical cord that bound India 
with Balkh or Bokhara at one end and Khotan or Kashgana at the other. 
The political overtones in these ties were entwined in a rich milieu of 
social, cultural, and trade links in which the pashmina goat, shawl wool, 
and its end products figured prominently. The book under review touches 
only:a small though significant part of the whole, a period beginning 
roughly in the 1840s, soon after the emergence of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir under the Dogra ruler Maharaja Gulab Singh, to about a hundred 
years later, when the Raj was more or less on its last legs and the Soviets 
had emerged as an important force in Central Asia. - 

A word on the scope and content. "Kashmir" in this book comprises the 
Dogra State of Jammu and Kashmir, including Ladakh, Gilgit, Baltistan, and 
the frontier districts of Hunza, Nagar, Yasin, Punial, Chilas, Chitral, Kuh- 
Gizar, Ishkoman, and Dir corresponding to the present-day State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, the Pakistan-occupied (^Azad") Kashmir. and the territories 
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appropriatea by China under the Sino - Pakistani agreement of 1963. 
"Central Asia" is essentially the former Western Turkestan, including the 
khanates of Khiva, Kokand, and Bokhara, corresponding roughly to the 
present-day Soviet republics of Tadzhikistan, Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, and 
Turkmenia. The author eschews all treatment of Kashmir's relations with 
Kashgaria, saying that another volume of this ^multi-volume study" would 
take care of the subject. 

The principal thrust of the book is to demonstrate how Gulab Singh's 
successor, Maharaja Ranbir Singh, tried to establish direct relations with 
Russia's Tsarist rulers so as to counterbalance his overdependence on the 
paramount Power in British India. Fot obvious reasons the Raj looked 
askance on his “seditious” activity, seeing that the State's frontiers touched 
such mighty empires as those of China and Russia. Most of the attempts 
made by the Maharaja were highly secretive, cloak-and-dagger affairs with 
the Maharaja’s disguised envoys closely shadowed and not unoften thwarted 
in their endeavours. Nor did the messages conveyed, or received, add up to 
much beyond vague generalities of goodwill or even vaguer promises of 
help or solicitude. Perhaps within the constraints in which the Maharaja 
operated and in view of the all-too-apparent limitations of Tsarist policies, 
nothing better could have been expected. 

At another level the author brings together the varied strands in the 
strategy used by Whitehall to checkmate Russian designs by making good 
use of Kashmir’s location. This’ strategy accounted for the importance of 
the Gilgit agency and of the expeditions undertaken to curb a refractory 
Mehtar of Chitral here or a recalcitrant Mir of Hunza there. The policy of 
buying Chinese goodwill by the surrender of Kashmir’s claims to Shahidulla 
and of gifting away Aksai Chin was part of the same strategy. (This is not 
discussed in this review.) There was no question of restraining the im- 
perious will of the paramount Power; not unlike other princely rulers, 
Kashmir’s Maharaja too was bludgeoned into submission and his capacity 
for intrigue sternly put down. 

Broadly the study falls into two nearly equal halves—the first three 
chapters retailing Kashmir’s political, commercial, and.cultural links with 
Cental Asia; and the last three, concentrating on the Anglo Russian rivalry 
and the Great Game under the Tsarist rulers and, later, their Soviet 
successors. The last chapter, “Conclusion”, is sadly not so much a critical 
analysis of the major issues raised as a faithful summary of the preceding 
narrative. The principal strands in the first half are the mission of Agha 
Mehdi Rafailov in 1820, grievously abortive, and the visits of Kokandi 
envoys in 1837 and 1854, both equally unproductive. There are also the 
two Kashmir missions of Abdur Rahman Khan and Sarfraz Khan (1865) 
and of Baba Karam Prakash (1870). The end result, in the author’s own 
words, was not earthshaking; for, “apart from conveying courtesy messages 
and greetings” and disposing, of individual cases of some “misappropriated 
property”, there was nothing to bite. Even “such mutual friendly liaison” 
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between any ruling Indian prince and the Russian authorities, the author 
mopes, was "not to be seen any more" after Ranbir Singh’s death! What 
would have happened if the liaison had indeed continued? One wonders. 

The Russian missions of Khaliq Dhar (1873) and P.I. Pachino (1869-70, 
1875) were also extremely vague and shadowy and for good reason: the 
Russians were “not inclined” to get involved in India’s internal affairs, 
much less to offer any provocation to the British. It may be recalled that 
the Raj too for its part refused to countenance appeals for succour from the ' 
much-hard-pressed rulers of Kokand and Bokhara. 

On the commercial front India’s exports to Russian Central Asia via 
Kashmir comprised tea, indigo, shawls, coral, and, oddly, slaves; its 
imports, Russian cotton and silk cloth, leather goods, silkworm eggs, gold 
tillas from Bokhara and Kokand, and Russian gold and paper roubles. 
Perhaps it is necessary to note here that inasmuch as there was no common 
frontier, the commercial intercourse operated overland either through the 
Punjab, Afghanistan, and Bokhara or through Leh, Yarkand, Kashgar, 
and Kokand. Not unexpectedly the traffic was exposed to the vagaries of 
political upheavals in Afghanistan at one end and in Chinese Turkestan at 
the other. There was also the nature of the intervening terrain: high 
mountains, hazardous passes, and elevated, barren, and waterless deserts 
or wastes. In the cultural field there was no major impact, but “flow of men 
and ideas” did not stop—even though the British were loath to let contacts 
be forged with the Tsarist regime and even more so with the Soviets. 

The last three chapters cover more or less familiar ground. Britain’s 
anxiety to shun any coterminity with the Tsarist frontiers was responsible 
for pushing China into the “no man’s land” south of the Kunlun on the one 
hand and into the Pamirs on the other. This “appeasement policy” towards 
Beijing was responsible for “turning a deaf ear” to the Maharaja’s claims to 
Shahidulla and Suget and, above all, for not settling India’s northern 
boundary with China in Xinjiang. The Russians on their part thwarted 
Hunza’s claims in Raskam by threatening Beijing that they would occupy 
Sarikol. The scenario changed with the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907. 
Under this convention the two Powers lined up as allies against the per- 
ceived danger from Wilhelmine Germany. The entente, however, was 
shortlived; for it was overtaken by the “cataclysm” of the Bolshevist 
Revolution of 1917. With that the Great Game ended. In a sense it did not 
quite end; for the Soviets were not averse to encouraging anti-British 
activity, and the British were capable of mounting hostile manoeuvres. 

The book is well researched, being based on archival sources available at 
the National Archives in New Delhi and at the less known State Archives 
in Jammu and Kashmir. The author has consulted a rich variety of secondary 
sources too in Urdu, Persian, and, of course, English. His use of Russian 
archival material is mostly through secondary sources in English trans- 
lation. The narrative reads well and could perhaps do without its heavy 
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footnoting. The bibliography is impressive, though a little padded. The 
sketch maps are useful. 

One last word, on the dusty timeworn definition of the Great Game. And 
here it is necessary to underline that the British were never—but for the 
Raj—a part of Asia. Essentially thus an important though much-neglected 
part of the Game was not so much the Anglo-Russian rivalry of a bare 
hundred years as the centuries-old conflict between Asia’s two major land 
Powers, Russia and China. Its beginnings go back to the first half of the 
seventeenth century, when the Russians were filling up the empty spaces of 
their Far Eastern empire and the Manchus were struggling hard to break 
out of the narrow constraints of their homeland in Manchuria to become 
heirs to the vast empire of China at their doorstep. Nor has the Game yet 
drawn to a close. President Mikhail Gorbachev’s visit to Beijing in May last 
and Prime Minister Li Peng’s to Moscow in April this year bear eloquent 
testimony to its relevance to, and continuation in, our own times. The 
author makes an important contribution in highlighting Kashmir's place in 
the context of the Anglo-Russian rivalry in the last century. It would be 
fascinating if he were to recast his findings, perhaps in a future edition, in 
the larger whole of the Sino-Russian rivalry in Central Asia and its varied 
ramifications on relations with the Raj. This would help view Kashmir, and 
its political as well as social and economic role in the nineteenth century, in 
a new light and lay bare to us a more challenging dimension of it. 
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South Asia 


BHABANI SEN Gurra and the Centre for Policy Research, New Delhi. 
Nuclear Weapons?: Policy Options for India. New Delhi/Beverly 
Hills, Calif./London: Sage Publications, 1983. Pp. x + 122. Rs 60.00. 


This book consists of five chapters, as also a number of appendices, 
including a list of those who participated in a seminar held at the Centre for 
Policy Research, New Delhi, on the subject of nuclear weapons and the 
policy options open to India. It also has a list of those who spoke at the 
various sessions of that seminar. 

The first chapter in this book deals with the possibility of India going 
nuclear; the second is concerned with nuclear weapons and India's national 
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security; the third considers India's possible responses to the possibility of 
Pakistan going nuclear; the fourth gives us the global nuclear backdrop; 
and the fifth presents a report on the seminar organized at the Centre for 
Policy Research, New Delhi. 

This is an interesting book from many points of view. It contains an 
analysis of the various reports diei from time to time, as also a report 
on the discussions which took place at the seminar organized at the Centre 
for Policy Research, New Delhi. It is dedicated to those millions of men 
and women all over the world who have m fighting against the use of 
nuclear weapons. 

One of the major problems in discussing policy options with regard to 
nuclear weapons is the paucity of relevant information on the subject. 
Those who have some information have either itemized information on 
one dimension of the subject or another or information based on just 
newspaper reports which cannot be taken at face value. In fact few people 
have any idea of the overall situation. Those who have an idea do not talk 
about it. In any case they are not prepared for reasons of national security 
to give us the information they have. Consequently we have to collect 
information from diverse sources and correlate it as best we may to evolve 
a picture. And a correlation can be carried out only on the basis of the 
hypotheses. wo have formulated or on the basis of certain preconceived 
ideas of our own. This makes the picture subjective. 

The book under review also has a more or less similar approach. A 
number of newspaper reports and discussions have been put together and 
analysed. The question which we have to ask ourselves is: How much of 
these discussions was based on authentic information and analysis of the 
actual situation, and how much of it was based on what one thought to be 
correct information? The information which comes from other countries, 
particularly the advanced ones, may be motivated or based on the political 
strategy they wish to pursue in an area, and we certainly cannot rely on it. 
Much of the information used in the book under review is of this kind. 

A debate on nuclear weapons is often based on the experience of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima and the information available on it. This is useful 
in so far as it gives the extent of the damage caused to people and property. 
A number of different kinds of weapons have been developed since 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima which are far more lethal. There are some kinds 
of weapons which do not destroy property but affect only people. However, 
from the point of view of military strategy, we often tend to overlook a 
significant fact, viz., that at the time of the use of nuclear bombs on 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima Japan had already reached a collapse militarily. 
In fact it had sued for terms of capitulation. In other words the bombs were 
used only when the Japanese military strength had been destroyed. They 
had, therefore, no effect on the war with Japan. The United States dropped 
the bombs in furtherance of its political strategy to establish its world 
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dominance. This is evident from the way it treated its contribution to the 
development of the atomic weapon. The point is that the atomic weapon 
has not so far been tested militarily. Any calculations that we may make, 
therefore, can only be hypothetical. It is a good thing that the atomic 
weapon has not been tested, but we cannot really make projections on the 
basis of what happened in Japan. 

Then there is the question of historical perspective of India's security. If 
we go into India's history. we shall find that India's security has been 
threatened not only by outside forces but also by dissension among, and 
betrayal by, our own people. It is extremely important to bear this in mind 
when we discuss the problem of development of weapons and India's 
security. India's security does not depend only upon the capability of its 
armed forces and its weapons. Internally, if the machine is weak and is 
riven with dissension, it affects military strength and capability effectively. 
This is particularly important in the context of what is happening in India 
today. 

Lastly, the book under review discusses the-atomic weapon and India’s 
options in the context of the military strategies, particularly with regard to 
the rearming of Pakistan and the strengthening of China. If we consider 
these threats in the perspective of the efforts being made by some of the 
advanced countries to destabilize our country, it becomes clear that India's 
security has to be ensured in the context of both the political and the military 
strategy. At the present moment, the danger appears to be greater from 
forces tending to divide the country in various ways. 

The book under review outlines India's nuclear policy under its first five 
Prime Ministers. It recapitulates first the thinking and the policy followed 
by the Government under the stewardship of Jawaharlal Nehru. During 
the short tenure of Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri, there was a little 
wavering with regard to the policy followed by Nehru, particularly in view 
of the developments in the two major countries, viz., China and Pakistan. 
The book then brings out the policies and the various pressures that were 
generated during the first phase of Indira Gandhi's Prime Ministership 
which led to India's nuclear explosion at Pokharan. The policy statement 
made, and the policies followed, by Morarji Desai are next enumerated on 
the basis of five noes. One wonders if these noes could be accepted as 
clear-cut options. Finally, in the second phase of Indira Gandhi's, Prime 
Ministership a number of pressures affected the development of policy 
options in respect of nuclear weapons. 

However, the various options suggested in the seminar in the course of 
the discussions stem from essentially one-point projections, either vis-à-vis 
Pakistan or vis-a-vis China, and the whole question centres round the 
reaction of Western Europe. It would have been extremely useful if the 
discussions had brought out the special relations that India had developed 
with the Soviet Union, and also focused on the policy dimensions which 
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emerge, both with regard to the development of nuclear energy and with 
regard to the problems connected with the development of nuclear 
ns. 

The book under review also has an indicative discussion of India's 
capabilities in the field of atomic energy. It touches on some of the 
programmes, the way they have developed over the years, and indicates 
the rough cost of any decision by India to go nuclear in the military field 
i.e., the actual expenditure which requires to be incurred in the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons and also the other kinds of weapons that need 
to be developed in order effectively to use nuclear weapons. It works 
out to roughly Rs 5,000 million a year; the development of weapons 
entails another Rs 25,000 million in ten years; the total cost, including 
the cost of aircraft and missiles, amounts roughly to Rs 50,000 million. 
The book does not, however, give the basis of these calculations. One 
feels that the estimate is less than what India might actually need to 
spend if it decides to go in for nuclear weapons. Also, India cannot 
afford to incur such heavy expenditure. Besides, if India exercises its 
nuclear option, it would bring about a major change in priorities in 
science and technology—in the development of industries and in the 
maintenance and development of other kinds of weapons. The cost has 
to be calculated not merely on the basis of the cost of one weapon or of a 
number of weapons, but on the basis of the total cost to the economy, 
which would be substantial, particularly in regard to social welfare and 
cultural development. An idea of the change that is likely to come about 
as the result of a major investment on armaments can be had from 
India's increasing financial investments since the first skirmish with 
Pakistan and the consequent substantial changes in investment on educa- 
tion and social welfare. 

It would have been worthwhile to take a detailed look at the various 
dimensions and explicate some of the implicit assumptions to generate 
informed public opinion and public debate. Such an exercise would:call 
for a clear demarcation of the factual basis of the calculations of the 
experts and the hypotheses that the experts have developed. This kind 
of approach was necessary in view of the fact that often a basic hypo- 
thesis is taken for granted on the basis of certain analyses and con- 
clusions arrived at. These calculations are then extensively quoted by 
other authors on the basis of the expertise of the people without really 
looking critically at the hypotheses and assumptions made by the 
original author. 

Nevertheless the book performs a useful function in that it provides at 
least to the English-educated people an account of the thinking in various 
quarters and some of the basic questions that have been raised. It is hoped 
that it would make people aware of the dangers and other consequences of 
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India's going in for nuclear weapons and the changes that are likely to 
affect society. 


National Institute of Science and A. RAHMAN 
Technological Development Study, 
New Delhi 


P.J. ALEXANDER. Police and Elections in India. Trivandrum: Indian 
Institute of Police Studies, 1989. Pp. 189. Rs 125.00. 


The Constitution of India has entrusted the task of “superintendence, 
direction, and control of elections” to an independent body, viz., the 
Election Commission. The Election Commission is, therefore, primarily 
responsible for ensuring fairness and impartiality in the conduct of elec- 
tions at all stages—from the time of scrutiny of nominations to the time of 
announcement of results. In the actual conduct of elections, however, it 
depends heavily upon the assistance of a large network of civil servants and 
the police to ensure that elections take place in a free and fair atmosphere. 

In fact the role of the police is of special significance. Being the custo- 
dians of law and order, the police have always possessed a certain degree of 
power and control over the instrumentalities concerned to influence local 
situations both covertly and overtly. Political parties, as also influential 
candidates, try to enlist the support of the police to improve their electoral 
prospects. The tendency of political leaders to draw upon the influence of 
the police and their coercive power and to tilt the balance in their own favour 
has been demonstrated on numerous occasions, particularly in many 
backward constituencies and regions. There are numerous well-known 
instances in which official machinery was misused in favour of important 
candidates. In 1975 the Allahabad High Court found a former Prime 
Minister of India, Indira Gandhi, guilty of corrupt practices and declared 
her election void. We may cite many other proven instances but involving 
lesser luminaries. One such involved a Home Minister of Kerala, who later 
became the Chief Minister. However, in certain areas in North India, 
where near-feudal societal situations still obtain, candidates do not hesitate 
to go so far as to take the assistance of dacoits in terrorizing people and 
forcing them to remain indoors on the polling day and to indulge in large- 
scale booth-capturing. In such situations the police too, rightly or wrongly, 
come in for criticism. And yet there is hardly any scientific study of police 
behaviour in India during elections which can enable the public to have a 
proper appreciation of the complex role that the police are called upon to 
perform during elections. Such a study is particularly important in that it 
can serve as a feedback to the police for improving their performance. As 
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is well known, the police are continually involved in the election process 
right from the pre-election arrangements, such as the management of local 
tensions and disputes over a variety of issues, to the post-election situation. 

It is, therefore, good that the Indian Institute of Police Studies, Tri- 
vandrum, and its Chairman, Professor V.K. Sukumaran Nayar, sponsored 
a study on police behaviour during elections and drafted a brilliant and 
academically minded senior IPS officer from Kerala, Inspector-General of 
Police P.J. Alexander. Alexander holds a Ph.D. degree on police ad- 
ministration and was hence eminently qualified to undertake the assignment. 

The State of Kerala has a special political setting. It was the first State in 
the country to have a Praja Socialist Party Government. This Government 
initiated a number of pioneering measures. For instance, it introduced land 
reforms, provided for free education up to middle school, etc., as early 
as 1954. Kerala was the first State in the world to have voted a Communist 
Government to power—as early as 1957. It has been under President's rule 
more often than any other State in the country. Finally, it has had, since 
1967, only multi-party coalition Governments. Thanks to these special 
characteristics, the average Kerala voter, and the poll machinery in Kerala, 
including the police force, are the most experienced in the country. 

The book under review aims at assessing police behaviour during the 
elections to the Kerala State Assembly in 1987, especially the degree of 
professionalism that the police brought to bear while discharging their 
duties during those elections, their political neutrality, and the impression 
they left on the media and others. It does so with the help of empirical data 
collected through the behavioural research method of interviewing a croes- 
section of voters from a carefully chosen 10 per cent of the total number of 
constituencies. It supplements the data with a survey of media responses 
and the views of other enlightened sections of the population on issues 
connected with police behaviour. 

The book focusses on the pressures which constrain police behaviour 
during elections, and observes that “under the conditions existing [sic.] in 
this country, it is police visibility that ensures free elections”. Usually 
police visibility is a little higher in constituencies in which those who hold 
or have held high office in the State or Central Government as Ministers, 
etc., either contest or actively campaign. Irrespective of the political 
parties involved, thé police are called upon to take special care of these 
very important persons (VIPs) without being, or even appearing to be, 
partisan. The book says that in 1987, the police by and large discharged 
their duty of maintaining a climate conducive to free and fair polls. It 
observes that about 70 per cent of the respondents were satisfied with the 
police arrangements. However, what should cause concern to the police 
leadership in the State is that as many as 21 per cent of them in the 
purposive constituencies found the police arrangements unsatisfactory. 
More or leas similar is the finding on police behaviour by the people 
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engaged in election work. About 80 per cent found the police "just and 
fair"; about 15 per cent found their behaviour arbitrary and authoritarian, 
if not rude and hostile. Thi$ too means that there is enough scope for 
viewing the police in an unfavourable light. Indeed, about 67 per cent of 
the respondents felt that the police were not impartial in their conduct. The 
book comments (p. 90): 


This should be an eye-opener for all concerned, both for the individual 
police officer and his employers, the department and government. 
‘When, before a large number of people, police neutrality is suspect and 
they accuse the police of partiality and preference in support of one 
contestant, it is imperative that they strive hard to salvage their image 
and reputation. The political process in this country could suffer lasting 
SORA U.C Poti Be Jess AN Map aT Een E An (NA MO Ol 
their duties. 


But it is also important to note that there was no serious allegation that the 
police machinery was misused in favour of any particular candidate or any 
particular political party. The book goes on (p. 87): 


The survey has not brought out sufficient data to conclude that the 
police as an organization or a group of people working together to 
achieve specific objectives/have shown collective preference to any 
political party . . . . But by and large the police have, nowhere in the 
country, opted for any one political party. The position is not different 
in Kerala. 


It says that if the police stick to their professional standards, they can easily 
enjoy the confidence of the electorate. It further says: 


Left to themselves the police may not deviate from tbe principles of 
political neutrality and noninvolvement and it is the compulsions of the 
proximal work situatión that introduce aberrations. The question then is 
how to keep the police and their manner of functioning free from the 
influence of their work situation. This has to be the concern not only of 
the police leadership or political leadership, but of all concerned with 
the quality of our democratic life. 


The book is about police behaviour during elections in a highly en-. 
lightened and politically advanced State where democratic norms have 
taken firm root. Unlike in certain parts of North India, there are no mafias 
and dacoit gangs in Kerala. Besides, all political parties and candidates in 
the State usually maintain a well-oiled and efficient campaign machinery 
from the polling-booth level upwards to prevent mischief-makers from 
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tampering with ballot boxes, whether in the booth or in transit or at storage 
points in the counting centres. There just cannot be any rigging and booth- 

“capturing during elections in Kerala. Clearly this is not the position in 
many other parts of the country. There is, therefore, need for similar 
scientific, micro-level complementary studies on States Exc Bihar, Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, etc., so that 
a comprehensive picture of police behaviour during elections may be made 
available for comparison and contrast. In such studies the effort should be 
to obtain an adequate number of responses from the police too. Of course, 
for all such studies the present book will serve as a benchmark. 

Qn the whole this is an excellent book written with great competence 
and commendable objectivity. It will be found valuable not only by acade- 
mics and students of politics in India, but also by police personnel all over 
the country—indeed by all those who are concerned about the public 
standing and image of the police. It is also well produced. 


Centre for American and : B. VIVEKANANDAN 
West European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


V.K. Muri and Gautam SHARMA. Rajiv Gandhi: Challenges and 
Choice. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1986. Pp. viii + 141. Rs 
75.00. 


This book is rather short—137 printed pages, not counting the appendix. It 
consists of five chapters: “The Inheritance”; “Wanted, Statesmanship”; 
“Garibi Hatao”; “Cleaning the Augean Stables”; and “Peaceful Coexist- 
ence”. The Preface gives the raison d’être of the book: the authors want “to 
identify problems, list options, and suggest ways of achieving positive 
results”. The dust-jacket says that one of the authors, Ms V.K. Murthi, is a 
Delhi-based freelancer with two major publications to her credit. The 
other author, Gautam Sharma, is a retired army officer (Lieutenant- 
Colonel) and has a variegated profile: army, historical research, media 
exposure, and—very pertinently—a P.R. stint. The P.R. element is quite 
evident in the book: it is not so much a manual of statesmanship for one 
who was Prime Minister of India at the time of the publication of the book 
as a “puff” for him, in the Preface itself! “The mandate was clear. The 
people were with Rajiv Gandhi. They saw him as a redeemer.” Perhaps 
they did, or possibly they did not. But such sweeping and oversimplified 
statements in a book that has academic pretentions are unpromising. 
The P.R. element is strongest in chapter I, which is easily the weakest in 
the book; the other four chapters are reasonably good. The Preface and 
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Chapter I partake almost of an authorial schizophrenia! The opening 
paragraph reads like a stream-of-consciousness novel as it describes Indira 
Gandhi walking out to meet her Maker—at the other end of a Stengun. It 
even presumes to dilate upon the thoughts in her mind, at that point of 
time. The pen of the novelist surfaces again whem the book describes 
Rajiv's physical and mental reactions, which the authors could pot possibly 
have seen: "Waves of pain rumbled within. They threatened to overpower 
him, to tear him apart, forcing him to crack on public." The rest of the 
chapter proceeds to document Indira Gandhi's pre- and post-Emergency 
phases, the death of Sanjay Gandhi, and the political birth of the then 
apolitical Rajiv. The chapter as a whole has an Gbvious pro-Congress bias. 
It is amazing that whereas the authors interpret the Rajiv victory as the 
mandate given to a redeemer, they opine that the mandate of the Janata 
Party “was mainly to provide a better administrative system, to bring about 
the necessary scenario in which poverty would recede”. Surely the clear 
verdict of 1977 was to obtain deliverance from the Emergency and its 
excesses (if one must keep to the term "deliverer" used by the authors, as if 
Rajiv was the son of God, not just the son of a Prime Minister!). 

The authors have no word of condemnation for the avoidable blood-bath 
of the Sikhs that followed Indira Gandhi's death (^When a big tree falls, 
the earth must shake"). They gloss over the anti-democratic tendencies 
manifested by Rajiv even as his mother's aide (as, for example, the 
machinations in Andhra and Kashmir), with the equivalent of a tut-tut. In 
fact, for anyone with eyes to sce, the disregard of democratic norms which 
was to emerge full blown in the second half of his ^maiden" tenure was 
present even in his performance as his mother's aide. (Incidentally, when 
we have a Cabinet and a highly qualified civil service to aid and advise the 
Prime Minister, no one has explained why political functionaries of the 
Orient think that this aid and advice must come from a member of the 
family. This is true of not only the Nehru-Gandhi dynasty, but also the 
various other dynasties at the Central and State levels.) 

We have focussed on chapter I as it is the most curious one in the book. 
In the process the authors sum up certain things which are blurred as 
newspaper headlines half-remembered, but much better concretized in 
book form. Chapter II traces the Punjab and Assam problems to their 
historical sources and recounts the Accords clause by clause. It is, from this 
point of view, a useful compendium for the student. Chapter IN is fairly 
apolitical, and a-economic too if one could coin such an expression. 
Obviously the authors are not statistical economists. (No disgrace, that: no 
one can know everything.) They, therefore, give their prescriptions for 
economic change sans any kind of statistical documentation. Chapter IV 
identifies the area of political reform, mainly elections. Chapter V deals 
with possible solutions of India's disputes with its neighbours, with a rather 
revolutionary proposition that the Kashmir question be considered again 
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on an "as-is-where-is" basis. Here again the authots deviate from solid 
political analysis to “mind-read” Gorbachev's personal enchantment with 
Rajiv. However, along with chapter II, this chapter provides some useful 
summaries and suggestions, but with a conclusion that is pure P.R.: "The 
future beckons to Rajiv. He has time in his favour. He has the support of 
the vast majority of the people of India. He has youthful ideas coursing 
through him. The young captain cannot fail the nation. He is India's 
hope." 

One must condole with the authors as almost every sentence of the 
concluding paragraph has been proved false by contemporary history. 
Although the Bofors charges are yet to be precisely nailed down, the title 
"Cleansing the Augean Stables", as a chapter-heading, reads like black 
comedy. Except perhaps on the economic front, where the Government 
functioned well in some areas (pragmatic taxation, liberalization of 
controls, creation of a consumer boom), albeit with a heavy external debt- 
trap, the redeemer proved to be a "god that failed". However, Indian 
mythology is full of gods returning in another avatar. Rajiv Gandhi is still 
in the forefront of Indian politics as the leader of the largest single political 
party. Books on him, even if slightly dated, retain more than academic 
interest as the return of the redeemer cannot be ruled out for all time to 
come. 


Chateau de Lou, LouELLA LoBo PRABHU 


Lighthouse Hill, Associate Editor 
Mangalore, Karnataka Insight 


MOHAMMAD ASGHAR KHAN. Generals in Politics: Pakistan, 1958-1982. 
New Delhi: Vikas, 1983. Pp. vili -- 230. Rs 75.00. 


Pakistan has been under military rule intermittently since the early 1950s. 
It was in 1953, during the anti-Qadiani riots in the Punjab, that the armed 
forces had the first taste of power. The Army was called in to aid the civil 
authorities in quelling the anti-Ahmediya mobs that were on the rampage. 
It was a normal law-and-order assignment. However, the Army took upon 
itself additional tasks unrelated to the restoration of law and order. Since 
then military rule has become a normal thing in Pakistan's polity. 

Air Marshal (Retd) Asghar Khan is most qualified to write about the 
involvement of the armed forces in Pakistani politics. He was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Air Force in 1957. Hé was still in the same 
position when, in October 1958, the then Governor-General, Iskander 
Mirza, led a coup d'état and abrogated the-Constitution-of-1956. He claims 
that he was not aware of Iskander Mirza's plan, and indirectly hints that 
the Governor-General did not trust him. He then gives a vivid description 
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of the inside story of how subsequently General Mohammad Ayub Khan 
toppled Iskander Mirza. He even seems to suggest that the entire coup 
d'état was carried out with the knowledge and approval of the then US 
Ambassador to Pakistan. However, he does not say that he was opposed to 
the proceedings or that he expressed his protest against the goings-on to 
anyone, least of all to those who were enacting the high drama. Being 
Commander-in-Chief of the Air Force, any action by him suggestive of his 
withholding his concurrence could not have been overlooked. Of course he 
protested a decade later, in 1969, when General Yahya Khan took over 
from Ayub Kban in the wake of a prolonged and massive movement for 
the restoration of democracy. But by then he was no longer Commander- 
in-Chief of the Air Force; his was the lone voice of protest. 

Asghar Khan then relates the well-known story of the events which led 
to the liberation of Bangladesh, with details of his own role in the episode, 
and tries to prove that he had foreseen the way things were moving towards 
disaster for Pakistan. 

After the defeat and surrender of the Army in East Pakistan, General 
Yahya Khan was forced to transfer power to Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. Asghar 
Khan's description of the five years of the Bhutto regime makes interesting 
reading although he does not say anything new that is not already known. 
Asghar Khan was then the leader of Tehrik-i Istiqlal, which was opposed to 
the Government led by Bhutto. 

The title of the book is rather misleading; for, apart from making some 
passing references to the coups d'état by Ayub Khan and General Zia-ul 
Haq, the book provides very little insight into the role of Pakistani generals 
in the politics of the period. Asghar Khan is not a social scientist. He does 
not, therefore, attempt to relate the important political events of the 
period objectively, much less the socioeconomic causes that led to those 
events. The book is much more of a memoir than an analysis of the 
connexion of the armed forces with the political processes in Pakistan. 

Asghar Khan himself was a participant in many of the events he relates. 
He conveniently skips over his own role in some of the developments 
which later turned out to be crucial. For example, he admits his issuing an 
appeal to the armed forces in May 1977 to defy the orders of the Govern- 
ment led by Bhutto. Indeed he tries to justify it. This appeal was an open 
invitation to the armed forces to take over power by overthrowing a 
democratically elected Government. 

Asghar Khan also passes over the widespread report that he was among 
the politicians who urged Zia-ul Haq in September-October 1977 to post- 
pone the promised elections. He does not mention why, after a visit to Iran 
in the same month, he and his Tehrik-i Istiglal left the Pakistan National 
Alliance (PNA), thereby confirming reports that the Shah of Iran had put 
pressure upon Zia-ul Haq to appoint him Prime Minister. However, he 
later sided with those who demanded an end to martial law and restoration 
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of democracy. His party, Tehrik-i Istiglal, joined the Movement for the 
Restoration of Democracy (MRD) led by Bhutto's Pakistan People's 
Party. He paid tbe price for it by submitting to prolonged incarceration. 

The book under review is, in spite of its shortcomings, a well-written 
exposé of Zia-ul Haq's martial law regime. The Islamization of society, 
which was the main plank of Zia-ul Haq's regime, was superficial. It hardly 
touched the tip of the iceberg, the main emphasis being on propaganda and 
rituals. Asghar Khan claims that some of Zia-ul Haq's Islamization policies 
in fact engendered and strengthened reactionary trends in Pakistani society. 
He also refers to the retrogressive steps taken to segregate women from 
men and to confine them to the four walls of their homes. Asghar Khan 
rightly asserts that Zia-ul Hag did nothing to change the basic structure of 
society. If anything, that society had grown increasingly more exploitative. 
Certain powerful business houses which had links with the junta and the 
bureaucracy were given free rein. 

Asghar Khan states frankly the dangers inherent in military rule. He 
feels that it would lead to strife and turmoil from which Pakistan may not 
be able to recover. : 

The book will be found useful by all scholars interested in the political 
developments in Pakistan. i 


' Centre for South, Central, and KALIM BAHADUR 
Southeast Asian and Southwest 

Pacific Studies, School of 

International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Pran CHOPRA, ed. Contemporary Pakistan: New Aims and Images. New 
Delhi: Vikas Publishing House, 1983. Pp. viii + 184. Rs 75.00. 


This is a collection of essays by a cross-section of scholars, journalists, and 
political analysts on the impressions received by them during their stay in 
Pakistan of the “Peace with India" phase in that country. One has to guard 
oneself against "firm" conclusions based on short visits to a country, 
especially to one as unpredictable and mercurial as Pakistan. However, we 
must note that in this volume, published under the auspices of the Policy 
Research Ceutre, we get presentations from well-trained scholars with 
research insight and long years of perceptive study of Indo-Pakistani 
affairs. The writers include Professor Bashiruddin Ahmed, Director, 
Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, New Delhi; Professors Bimal 
Prasad and Urmila Phadnis, formerly of the Centre for South, Central, 
Southeast Asian, and Southwest Pacific Studies, School of International 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi; and Pran Chopra, Ajit 
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Bhattacharjea, Inder Jit, Bhabani Sen Gupta, Salamat Ali, and Rajendra 
Sareen, all veteran journalists. They provide us with a body of literature 
which could be used by both generalists and specialists as useful material 
on a neighbouring oountry at a significant stage of transition and flux. 

India and Pakistan have remained, except for brief spells, almost frozen 
in animosity and distrust. In the volume under review the authors dwell 
upon a perceptible change that occurred, or appeared to have oecurred, in 
Pakistan's attitude towards India in the early 1980s: there was a desire to 
live peacefully and, perhaps more fundamentally, to seek for roots in the 
region itself with due regard for Pakistan's separate identity and security. 

Ajit Bhattacharjea, a perceptive observer of the Pakistani scene and the 
first among Indian journalists to visit Pakistan (1967) after the conflict of 
1965, comments: "The change in Pakistan is unmistakable as the logical 
outcome of the agonizing reappraisals the Pakistanis have been forced to 
undertake of their place in the subcontinent in the last decade." 

Professor Bashiruddin Ahmed writes of the deep frustration, and of the 
alienation, that the Pakistani élite were suffering from the then regime 
because of the disconcerting trends in the country's political and economic 
development. Another disturbing trend, according to him, was lack of 
cohesion among the competing ethnic groups. To emphasize the mal- 
adjustment, he approvingly quotes an Urdu couplet recited by a repatriate 
Pakistani intellectual: “I would not have left my nest had I not been ticked 
by the seduction of a false spring." He analyses Pakistan's basic problem as 
one of a search for its own legitimacy through adjustment on the sub- 
continent itself. With the Islamic world, a position of peripheral contact 
was envisaged. An eventual rapprochement with the Soviet Union was 
also visualized. The orientation, though marginal, towards Islamic funda- 
mentalism did not, however, silence critics who were denouncing this trend 
as a road-block in the way of progress. 

Professor Bashiruddin Ahmed says that he found widespread admiration 
bordering on envy for India's march to progress. And as widespread as the 
admiration of India was the desire for close and friendly ties with it. 
Symbolic of this trend was the easy and unquestioned acceptance of the 
“Indianness” of the author, hitherto looked upon as “an honorary Pakistani". 
Professor Bashiruddin Ahmed says that this was the measure of the 
distance Pakistan had travelled since his earlier visit. 

The experience of the other two university teachers was no different. 
Professor Urmila Phadnis observes: “From Lahore to Islamabad and 
thereon to Rawalpindi, Peshawar, and Karachi, it was a heart-warming 
experience of social interaction.” Professor Bimal Prasad met emigrants 
from Uttar Pradesh who were feeling that the creation of Pakistan was a 
mistake. He found, especially among the Karachi-based élite, a widely 
shared desire for friendship with India—without, however, giving up their 
claim to being the real creators of Pakistan. 
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Bhabani Sen Gupta confesses to have been overwhelmed by the 
“abundance of hospitality" in Pakistan. He found Pakistan riddled with 
ethnic divisions. There were groups wishing the military regime a short 
shrift at the hands of India. Then there were those who felt that India was 
hell-bent on dismembering Pakistan and on reducing it to the status of 
Bhutan and Nepal. According to Sen Gupta, support for alliance with 
China and the United States was being eroded, especially among the 
Pakistani youth. 

Inder Jit found all-round goodwill for India with stress on a “common 
: culture, [a] common background, and [a] common heritage” in all walks of 
public life, including even the military. The men in uniform were “unhesi- 
tatingly and openly critical of the Zia regime without botheting to lower 
their voices or booking over their shoulders even once". Some of them 
wanted the past to be buried and the future written on a clean slate as ^we 
have really no issue between us”—a clear reference to Kashmir according 
to Inder Jit. 

In an interview with Inder Jit, Rajendra Sareen, and Ajit Bhattacharjea, 
President Zia-ul Haq referred to India as a country with a 5,000-year-long 
history. In contrast, according to him, Pakistan was a new nation, barely 
thirtyfive years old. This, according to the interviewers, symbolized a new 
refinement of spirit that could help build bridges of understanding and 
cooperation between the two countries. To foster this overriding desire for 
apiid like Pran Chopra, advocates the acceptance of the 

offer of a no-war pact to be blended eventually with India’s call 
for a more comprehensive treaty of friendship as necessary steps towards a 
defusion of tensions in the area. 

Salamat Ali observes, after a brief survey of the captive Pakistani Press, 
that if, in the wake of the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, a limited 
national debate on Indo-Pakistani relations was being permitted, it was 
because of "the spectre of a two-front situation, against a backdrop of 
simmering mass discontent in Pakistan itself", making "the plea first 
printable and next worth serious consideration". He approvingly quotes a 
Pakistani journalist that the “the undoing of Pakistan will involve a cost 
few Indians are ready to pay. Preservation of Pakistan is now an Indian 
national need." 

In his succinct and perceptive introductory essay, Pran Chopra utters a 
word of caution. The impression formed by Indian visitors to Pakistan 
might not represent "the sentiments of the majority of the people of 
Pakistan", but even if it echoes the views of a valid minority, it represents a 
constituency for peace which demands reciprocity, understanding, and a 
positive response from India. Even as we begin to register the voices from 
Pakistan, we must see to it that our voices for peace, too, get registered in 
Pakistan. These voices must not only be áudible, but be actually heard. 
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This can be done within the constraints of the need for alertness and 
caution. 

In this ambitious panorama, it is inevitable that the reader should miss 
and/or even disagree with certain other details and analyses. These, 
however, are minor matters which do not detract from this important and 
timely study. The essays may not enlighten the reader a great deal, but 
they will make him reflect on what is already well known. 

The volume hinges entirely on the foreground: the lack of a historical 
dimension is apparent throughout. A volume recording instant impressions 
of personalities and of the prevailing mood in a country as unpredictable 
and mercurial as Pakistan turns out, as expected, to be mere reportage. 
The authors discovered what was to be discovered, viz., an earnest desire 
in Pakistan to seek roots in the region and live peacefully. They also found 
that the Pakistanis were hoping for reciprocity by India. The plea for 
reciprocity is perhaps justified, but it is hard to see where it would all lead. 


Formerly Director of the B.K. Basu 
Historical Division, 

Ministry of External Affairs, 

Government of India 


Pacific Ocean Region 


MicuaEL C. Howarp, ed. The Journal of Pacific Studies. Vol. 9 (1983). 
Suva, Fiji: University of the South Pacific, School of Social and 
Economic Development. Special issue on "Social Science in the 
South Pacific". Pp. 316. Fijian $5.00. 


This is a special issue on "Social Science in the South Pacific". It is devoted 
to a review of some of the basic source material on the subject. It has eight 
articles, each on a different theme of social science, such as accounting, 
administration, anthropology, economics, geography, history, industrial 
relations, politics, and sociology. There is, besides, an introduction. Each 
contribution is followed by a select bibliography listing books available in 
the English and French languages. 

The editor states at the outset that the countries on which material is 
available are the focus of. analysis. Papua New Guinea and the US- 
dominated parts of Micronesia are largely excluded because studies on 
these territories are yet to be developed in the University of the South 
Pacific. 
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Jacqueline Leckie in her ^Towards a Review of History in the South 
Pacific" explains how Pacific history began essentially as a branch of 
imperial history. Although there are traces of this heritage still, new 
perspectives are emerging. Historians like J.W. Davidson seek to root 
regional history firmly in the Pacific to give it ntially an islander 
orientation. Leckie, however, does not take note of the integrated history 
of the South Pacific. Nor does she touch upon the historical writings on 
Papua New Guinea, Micronesia, Austraha, New Zealand, Niue, and 
Nauru. Australia and New Zealand are members of the South Pacific 
Forum and are actively working for an international recognition of the 
South Pacific fraternity and the distinct identity of the region. We must, 
however, concede that Leckie’s appraisal of the historical writings on 
Samoa, Tonga, the Cook Islands, Kiribati, Tuvalu, French Polynesia, New 
Caledonia, Vanuatu, the Solomon Islands, Fiji, and others is exhaustive 
and useful. | , 

Michael C. Howard’s “A Preliminary Survey of Anthropology and 
Sociology” contains a comprehensive review of the anthropological and 
sociological source material on almost all the South Pacific countries. It 
emphasizes the anthropological aspect as there are many important writings 
on that subject. As sociological research in the South Pacific is a recent 
development, Howard's review of sociological writings occupies less space 
than his review of anthropological writings. Society in the South Pacific is 
made up of Melanesians, Polynesians, Micronesians, and people of 
European descent. These people want to preserve their distinct identity 
wherever they predominate—their life-styles, traditions, and languages. 
Indeed these have a definite bearing.on their governance and polity. It 
would have been useful if the author had attempted an analysis of the 
various issues involved here under separate headings. His object seems to 
be only to review the writings already available and not to go beyond them. 

Howard, however, brings to our notice some source material on a class 
analysis that carefully looks at the role of not -only expatriate colonial 
administrators and capitalists but also the indigenous élite. In the early 
1980s the University of the South Pacific set up a School of Sociology which 
has taken a leading part in publishing critical writings. The School sym- 
bolizes a clear break with the neofunctionalist approach in sociology which 
was long predominant in the region. 

J.J.H. Forster and others in their article “Geography . . . : The Next 
Most Important Subject" review the source material avuilable on the 
geography of the South Pacific. Geography, both human and physical 
geography, is one of the most popular subjects in the South Pacific. The 
authors note the transition in indigenous societies, as also urbanization and 
various other aspects of development. They emphasize that the legitimate 
areas of development in the South Pacific are nutrition, housing standards, 
environment, tourism, and overseas companies. They conclude by noting 
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the strength of geography (in terms of the quantity of material produced) 
and its lack of theoretical coherence. 

Ralph R. Premdas in his article “Political Science in the South Pacific: A 
Survey of the Literature and an Agenda of What Needs to Be Done" 
elucidates the concept of decisionmaking, public policy, international rela- 
tions, and foreign policy. He also reviews source material on internal 
political institutions and processes in the South Pacific. 

Political studies tend to predominate in certain areas of social life in the 
South Pacific such as elections, provincial government, and international 
relations, but not in the area of public policy and decisionmaking. From a 
methodological standpoint, an overwhelming number of studies favour 
non-Marxist approaches of analysis. “Fhe author notes the uneven de- 
velopment of political science as a discipline in the South Pacific. More 
importantly, he tries to show how it has been largely irrelevant to the 
fundamental needs of the people of the region. He also notes that the main 
centres for the study of the island countries of the Pacific are the libraries at^ 
the Australian National University, the Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
(London), the University of Hawaii, the University of the South Pacific, 
the University of Papua New Guinea, the National Archives of the Solomon 
Islands, the Vanuatu Cultural Centre, the Micronesian Area Research 
Centre (Guam), the University of Auckland, the Victoria University (New 
Zealand), and the University of Victoria (Canada). It would not be in- 
appropriate to include the Jawaharlal Nehru University also in the list. 

H.M. Gunasekera and Ganeshwar Chand in their article “The State of 
. Economic Development Theory in the South Pacific" reviews the source 
material on the subject. They explain the issues related'to development 
and underdevelopment in the South Pacific. They divide the literature into 
that which follows a "linear stages" or "false paradigm" approach, and that 
which is characterized by a Marxian perspective. They critically review ^ 
M.P. Todaro's "linear changes" model and "false paradigm" model in the 
context of the South Pacific. The problems of economic development in 
the region include demographic explosion, rising expectations, limited 
development potential in agriculture, transport problems, etc. 

Roman Dubsky refers in his article “Administration and Development 
in the South Pacific: Perspective and Problem Areas" to the shift in the 
study of administration of the South Pacific. Since the early 1970s there has 
been a tendency to eschew the orthodox Weberian approach in administra- 
tion and to follow a more development-oriented one instead. The author 
analyses the nature of the administrative systems and the problems arising 
from the commitment of the Pacific states to accelerated development. 
There is a willingness to view administrative problems in the light of the 
actual Pacific experience and to modify the refevant model so as to make it 
suitable to the conditions there or to focus on a'modification of the 
conventional notions of managements and organization in the context of the 
small Pacific island states. 
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The next article is by L. Lyons and others and is entitled “Accounting: A 
First World System in a Third World Society". Accountancy “as a 
measurement and reporting information system" covers both micro and 
macro economic activities. The authors make special mention of the Nasoko 
Land Resettlement and Housing Cooperative and the Nadi Industrial 
Cooperative Society (NICS) to give us an idea of the indigenous attempts 
made to solve certain problems of accounting. According to them, the 
accountant's role in the Third World, including the South Pacific, might be 
said to be dictated by the First World. 

The last article is by Anand Chand and is entitled "Industrial Relations 
in the South Pacific”. Industrial rebitions as a subject of study is neglected. 
As part of the capitalist world economy, the South Pacific has been a 
source of cheap raw material, agricultural products, and labour and a 
market for consumer goods. 

The emergence of trade unions in the South Pacific is a recent pheno- 
menon. The author explains the role of trade unions and their relevance in 
politics. He also analyses the organization, ideological moorings, finance, 
and leadership of trade unions. Organizing trade union activities is a 
problem in all the South Pacific countries. The Solomon Islands, however, 
has basically two unions, one each for the public and private sectors. In 
fact, it has the strongest trade union movement in the South Pacific. There 
are trade unions in Fiji, Kiribati, Vanuatu, and Western Samoa too, but 
they are divided and ineffectual. i 

To sum up, this special issue holds the key to an understanding of the 
disciplines of social science in the South Pacific. The bibliography at the end 
of each article gives valuable information on the relevant source material. 
These bibliographies are of great help to those engaged in teaching and 
research on the South Pacific. Like J.W. Davidson, Michael C. Howard, 
the editor, deserves special commendation for his efforts to contribute to 
the creation of a South Pacific perspective through this publication. 


Centre for South, Central, and GANGANATH JHA 
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Pacific Studies, School of 
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ABBA Esan. The New Diplomacy: International Affairs in the Modern 
Age. New York: Random House, 1983. Pp. xiv + 427. $19.95. 


This book opens with the postulate that it is casier to diagnose the sickness 
of the world than to prescribe cures and that it is easier to prescribe cures 
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than to persuade the patient to accept them. The author's survey of 
international affairs since the end of the Second World War, however; 
ends on a slightly less pessimistic note. He says that even, though the 
problems of war and international rivalry may never be "solved", there is a 
rational hope that they can be kept in restraint. 

of leading statesmen to the problems of the postwar age: the unwarranted 
assumption that the foundations of a new international order could be 
swiftly laid; the smug hope that the Allies, having fought their way to 
victory, would work in close cooperation for the maintenance of the peace; 
the unrealistic expectation that international decisions would be made in a 
United Nations forum unhindered by considerations of power balance; and 
the starry-eyed notion that diplomacy would be open and ecumenical, 
harmonizing conflicting interests and ideologies by means of an overriding 
vision of universal order. However, the gap between what was predicted. 
and what in fact occurred cannot be blamed entirely on the faulty thinking 
of the statesmen and diplomats concerned; for, after all, the UN Charter 
was written by people who were totally unaware of atomic weapons. Nor 
could they anticipate the impending collapse of the colonial empires in 
Asia and Africa. 

` The author, to use his own words, dwells upon the “rhythm of flucfua- 
tions” in the international politics of postwar years. However, he devotes a 
good part of his book—160 pages to be precise—to the interests, policies, 
and interactions of the Super Powers together with the decline and recovery 
of Europe. In sharp contrast with this he disposes of the Third World 
quickly and superficially—in barely nineteen pages. For.some inexplicable 
reason he assigns Japan to the Third World. Having been an Israeli 
diplomat and statesman, he gives, understandably enough, full sixtyfive 
pages of the text to West Asia. 

By far the most instructive and objective part of the book is the con- 
cluding chapter, which focuses on the craft of diplomacy in a rapidly 
changing world. Here the author identifies and explains the potent changes 
that have occurred in the diplomatic system since the advent of the nuclear 
era, which more or less coincided with the onset of decolonization and 
unprecedented advance in the realm of science and technology. 

First, the intrusion of the media into every phase and level of the 
negotiating process has changed the whole spirit and nature of diplomacy. 
Negotiation presupposes bargaining. Hence, if initial positions are widely 
published, the negotiator is inhibited from moving on to other proposals. 
This legitimate mobility of negotiation then gets interpreted in the public 
mind as a failure of credibility. - 

Second, the widespread practice of summitry has turned the title 
"Ambassador Plenipotentiary" into a piece of plain fiction. Besides, 
summitry involves the prestige of the negotiating parties at a level at which 
compromise is most difficult. The author, however, admits that scepticism 
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about summitry is in direct proportion to the personal distance of the 
sceptic from the summit. For instance, Henry Kissinger decried summitry 
in 1957 as “fatuous in the extreme”, but he changed his mind radically as 
soon as he qualified as a summiteer. 

Third, the professional diplomat stands eclipsed for other reasons as 
well. For one thing, the functional expansion of the themes that fall under 
the heading of "international relations" has circumscribed the professional 
diplomat's field of activity. For another, the intrusion of political appointees, © 
made fashionable by America, has gone a long way to undermine the 
selfimage of the professional fraternity. However, as John Kenneth 
Galbraith’s experience shows, this practice has at least allowed outsiders to 
reveal some of the secrets of the guild. In Galbraith’s words, in India 
"during my time there were some fifty ambassadors... . They were a 
spectacular example of what economists call ‘disguised unemploy- 
ment’.” He goes on to say that “the emphasis that diplomats of all 
countries in all capitals accord to entertainment is the result of a conspi- 
racy by which function is found in pleasant social intercourse and con- 
trolled inebriation”. 

Fourth, in this age of transition the experience of the pre-nuclear era 
is not always of much help. In the past the favourite method of dealing 
with a situation was to refer to the accumulated case histories, in the 
simple belief that nations have been in conflict and competition with one 
another for so long that there.can hardly be a situation for which one or 
more tried solutions cannot be found. However, as the author argues, 
international events, like fingerprints, are marked by particularity, not 
similarity. Reliance on analogy might take us down blind alleys. Diplo- 
macy should; therefore, be empirical, pragmatic, and intuitive more 
than ever before. ` 

Finally, how is a professional diplomat to relate his vocation to the 
staggering proliferation of the modern techniques of analysis, evaluation, 
calculation, and prognosis that offer the promise of swift breakthroughs in 
all fields of human activity, including "international relations"? Curiously 
enough. the idea that intellectuals can be of use in politics and statecraft 
finds a formidable adversary in the fourteenth-century scholar-statesman, 
Tbn Khaldun. According to Khaldun, a scholar is used to mental specu- 
lation, searching study of ideas, and analogical reasoning, and he is less 
suited to statecraft than an average person of "healthy disposition and . 
mediocre intelligence" whose judgement is “not infected with analogy and 
generalization". To this the author of the book under review adds a further 
angle: “It is hard to imagine a professor of surgery who has never per- 
formed a single operation, but there are many professors of international 
relations who have never negotiated an agreement or argued a case in an 
international forum." 
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Written in lucid and elegant prose, this book is laced with sparkling wit 
and is replete with useful insights. 


M.S. AGWANI 
Vice-Chancellor, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
University 
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PROFESSOR ANGADIPURAM APPADORAI 
16 March 1902 — 9 December 1990 


In Memoriam 


It is with profound sorrow that we record the death of Professor Angadi- 
puram Appadorai, National Research Professor in Political Science (and 
International Relations), at his home in New Delhi on Sunday, 9 December 
1990. He was eightyeight. 

A scholar of no mean order and a teacher par excellence, Professor 
Appadorai was one of the pioneers of the study of political science as an 
academic discipline in this country and sought to promote scholarship in the 
subject by his books and other writings. His Substance of Politics, written 
primarily as a textbook for graduate students and first published in 1942 and 
reissued over a dozen times after being revised and enlarged and brought up 
to date, is a landmark in academic publishing. This is certainly no occasion 
for us to furnish a detailed list of his numerous publications. Suffice it to say 
that each one of them testifies to his wideranging scholarship and is a model 
of clear thinking, incisive analysis, and lucid exposition. Mention should 
also be made of the two quarterlies he edited—JIndia Quarterly (founded in 
1943), during his years at the Indian Council of World Affairs, and Inter- 
national Studies (1959), when he was Director of the Indian School of 
International Studies. He conceived of the former as a forum for the 
expression of Indian thinking on world affairs and as a means of promoting 
debate on issues of importance to India; he looked upon the latter as a purely 
research journal in the field of international relatigns and area studies. Both 
have qhdured and prospered, the vicissitudes attendant upon publishing in 
Indian conditions notwithstanding. 

Professor Appadorai shone also as a great administrator. He guided the 
destinies of two great institutions—the Indian Council of World Affairs, 
which he served first as Secretary and later as Secretary-General for eleven 
crucial years (1944-55) immediately preceding and closely following In- 
dependence, and the (Indian) School of International Studies, which he 
founded and presided over for nearly ten years (1955-64) and developed 
into a premier institution of its kind in India. He brought together at the 
School a number of experts to lay the foundations of the discipline of 
International Relations and Area Studies, which was then new in India. 
These experts, drawn from different countries of the East and the West, 
worked as a happy team for varying periods under his captaincy and 
attracted research scholars from all over the country. 

As an organizer too Professor Appadoral- made his mark. He was the 
prime spirit behind the idea and organization of the Asian Relations 
Conference held in March 1947; he also served as its Secretary. Again, he 
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had a great role in the conduct of the First Afro-Asian Conference held at 
Bandung in Indonesia in 1955. Further, it was under his watchfuleye that the 
now-famous Sapru House was conceived, planned, and built, with the help 
of generous donations from a grateful public, to serve as a memorial to the 
first President of the Indian Council of World Affairs, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. 

In whatever field Professor Appadorai worked, he left the impress of his 
unique personality. He had abundant tact and was shrewd enough to 
appreciate the expansiveness, and to allow for the frailty, of human nature. 
He evoked respect and inspired loyalty among all his colleagues, big and 
small; for they could easily read his freedom from prejudice and his passion 
for fair play. Frugal in his habits, austere in his ways, and meticulous in his. 
style of functioning, he was the perfect example of the ideal of simple living 
and high thinking. His integrity was beyond all praise. No less a man than 
Jawaharlal Nehru, India's first Prime Minister, once declared in the course 
of a speech at Sapru House: "The more I have known him the more I have 
admired him.” He added that Professor Appadorai never went to him for a 
personal favour in spite of his closeness to him. It was always the good of the 
country at large—its interests, its reputation, its honour. 

For us in the School of International Studies Professor Appadorai was a 
father figure. His passing is, therefore, no ordinary loss for us: it is a 
bereavement. May God grant him peace! 


The Sovereign-Nation-State System, 
the Nonaligned, and the Democratization 
of International Relations 


- 


M.S. RAJAN 


The policy of nonalignment (defined, at its simplest, as a reassertion of 
sovereignty, independence, and equality of states) continues to be relevant 
and valid, notwithstanding the recent changes in the context of international 
relations. In particular, the ongoing détente and the virtual disappearance of 
the Cold War between the two blocs do not render the policy irrelevant or 
obsolete as some writers contend. Those who think the policy irrelevant are, 
in effect, exaggerating the significance and durability of the ongoing détente 
possibly because of a feeling of euphoria at the disappearance of the four 
decade old Cold War. Many imagine that the present détente is a funda- 
mental or long-lasting factor in international relations. The present writer, 
however, believes that it is not, any more than the earlier détente (of the 
1970s). 

The UN Secretary-General Pérez de Cuéllar, in a speech made in New 
Delhi on 27 February 1990, said that the "change in the temper of relations 
between the Super Powers" seemed to be "still too fresh and fragile to 
warrant any categoral predictions for the future course” .' The present writer 
would venture further, and say that as long as the nature and the functioning 
of the present sovereign-nation-state system continue to be what they are, 
Cold War and détente are likely to alternate from time to time—as indeed 
they have done since the origin of the system some three-and-a-half cen- 
turies ago. Only there were no Churchills and Nehrus in the past to describe 


The author is Professor Emeritus of International Organization, School of International 
Studies, -Jawaharlal Nehru University. This article is an expanded version 
of a speech delivered by him on 1 August 1990 under the auspices of the 
Institute for Advanced Studies in the Humanities, University of Edinburgh, 
as a Fellow of the Institute. 
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these earlier periods of Cold War and détente as alternating. These transient 
phases in the development of the system are triggered by some critical event 
or other in the bilateral relations of the Great Powers. 

The nature and the manner of functioning of the sovereign-nation-state 
system have marginalized many developments in the system although each 
of these is, individually and separately, of far-reaching importance. And yet 
the nature and the manner of functioning of the sovereign-nation-state 
system have remained the same for more than three centuries now. In 
particular, the continuing desire of the Great Powers to exercise hegemony 
over other states has been central to the nature and the manner of function- 
ing of the system. 

The traditional foreign-policy choices for sovereign states have all become 
obsolete: imperialism, universalism, isolationism, alliance, neutrality, and 
balance of power. In any case their relevance at present is limited. A 
majority of nations (as many as 102 out of a total of 160 or more) have opted 
for nonalignment and have accepted membership of the nonaligned move- 
ment (NAM) in accordance with the classic theory of the system as 
reinforced by international law—viz., sovereignty, independence, and 
equality of nations. They are specifically opposed to the hegemony of the 
Great Powers over the other states irrespective of their size (in terms of area 
or population or both), economic resources, and military strength. 

The policy of nonalignment is now so firmly established as an additional 
option for all states, old and new, that the changing vagaries of the system of 
states from time to time do not, and cannot, affect its durability. Equally, the 
policy has struck root in the domestic politics of all nonaligned states. It also 
seems to be attractive to sections of people in many aligned states—as is 
evident from the fact that the NAM has many Observers and Guests from 
among members of both the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
and the Warsaw Pact. 

For some years now even the Great and Super Powers have come to 
accept or respect the legitimacy of the policy. The nonaligned states are keen 
to establish a new political order (like the New International Economic 
Order, or the NIEO), the essence of which is the democratization of the 
international system and relations. 


The Sovereign-Nation-State System 


Independence, sovereignty, and equality are the basic principles of the 
sovereign-nation-state system. They were explicitly accepted as such in the 
middle of the seventeenth century in Europe. They are also formally 
recognized by customary and conventional international law. These once- 
European principles are now sanctified as the basis of membership of the 
United Nations. 

All this is of course in theory. In practice, and concurrently, these 
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principles have been continually contronted by the desire of some nations 
for hegemony or supremacy over other nations.’ At the social level the 
desire for supremacy took the form of feudalism; among nations, it took the 
form of imperialism or nationalistic universalism. (What is good for one 
nation was considered to be good for all other nations as well—as, for 
example, Pax Britannica, Pax Americana, Pax Sovietica, and balance of 
power.) By way of reaction to these foreign-policy strategies were born 
neutrality, isolationalism, and, more recently, nonalignment. All these 
sought to assert the classic principles or norms of independence, sove- 
reignty, and equality of nations regardless of the great differences among 
them. 

The functioning of the sovereign-nation-state system for the last three- 
and-a-half centuries reflects the concurrent struggle between two most 
fundamental of all principles of life—viz., the desire to live and the desire for 
equality. It does seem to us that this strugele will go on for as long as the 
sovereign-nation-state system lasts. 

Surprisingly foreign-policy choices have made no dent into the manner of 
functioning of the sovereign nation-system all these centuries despite 
numerous significant changes in international society. These changes in- 
clude, for instance, the vast increase in the membership of international 
society. (Since 1945 the number of states has more than trebled, from 51 to 
160 plus.) Also some European states colonized large areas outside Europe 
for varying periods until the end of the Second World War. (They have 
withdrawn from most areas since 1945.) Besides, there has been a tre- 
mendous proliferation of international (and even non-Governmental) 
organizations. Then there has been a great increase in communications and 
in the movement of goods and peoples across national frontiers. Mention 
should also be made of the increasingly extensive interaction and co- 
operation between states and people. Although these changes are all 
important in themselves, they have in effect been marginalized by the 
sovereign nation-state system and its manner of functioning. Traditional 
international relations have been transnational relations (i.e., relations 
across political borders) without significantly altering the system of states or 
its manner of functioning. 

Practically till the end of the Second World War, the sovereign-nation- 
system operated from Europe, with some non-European states (as, for 
example, China, Ethiopia, the Latin American states, and Turkey) operat- 
ing on the periphery. Since the Second World War it has spread to a large 
number of states outside Europe as well. Not only has this left the system 
and its manner of functioning unaffected, but the new states have, in fact, 
insisted on functioning along traditional lines. Indeed it would not be 


? The subtitle of F.H. Hinsley’s classic work Power and the Pursuit of Peace (Cambridge, 
1963) appropriately underlines this difference: “Theory and Practice in tbe History of Rela- 
tions between States." 
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wrong to assert that the new states have developed a greater vested interest 
in the traditional system and its manner of functioning than the older 
ones—in spite of the changes in the system and in the manner of function- 
ing of the system (which have, as we have already stated above, been 
marginalized). In particular, states have long ceased to be autonomous in 
many ways (in respect of the needs of the people for goods and services 
from outside their respective states, the urge in them for communication 
and travel across national frontiers, the problems of control of pollution, 
trafficking in drugs, and international terrorism, the importance of halting 
the arms race and limiting the proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and so on). There has been plenty of writing/talking by writers/ 
statesmen and news media of the older states on the compelling need of 
the interdependence of nations (mainly addressed to the new nations of 
Asia and Africa, especially on the need to de-emphasize national in- 
dependence/sovereignty), but it has not made any significant impact on the 
sovereign-nation-state system or on tbe old states, let alone on the new 
ones. 

As the late Professor Hedley Bull has convincingly argued,’ the sovereign- 
nation-state system has not yet declined or become obsolete or dysfunc- 
tional; it cannot be reformed; all alternative schemes (such as schemes for 
the formation of a world federation or a world Government) have remained, 
for centuries, Utopian. On his own admission, Bull’s book is “an implicit 
defence of the state system, and more particularly of that element in it that 
has been called international society".' Whenever new states arose in 
consequence of the breakup of an old state or-federation, they tended to be 
as independent as the old one. This was equally the case whenever two or 
more states merged to form a new onc. Such is likely to be the case, 
eventually, with the European Economic Community (EEC). 


Age of Sovereignty 


While this is the position about the sovereign-nation-state system, some- 
what paradoxically, the other, concurrent, phenomenon ‘of a few states 
seeking and maintaining supremacy or hegemony over the rest—combined 
with a hierarchy at different levels—is very much in evidence even today. 
The only change is that the number and the identity of the states concerned 
have been different at different periods. A new class structure developed in 
what Evan Luard calls the Age of Sovereignty (1648-1789). There was 
greater consciousness of “relative status”, both among the sovereigns and 
their subjects, than ever before, and this led to a strict ranking of states and a 

? Hedley Bull, The Anarchtcal Society A Study of Order in World Politics (London, 1977). 


* Ibid., p. 318. 
* Evan Luard, Types of International Society (London, 1976). 
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hierarchical structure. Some sort of “pecking order" inevitably emerged.* 
Till the end of the seventeenth century, France, for instance, was the 
leading Power of Rurope. Conversely, the power of Britain, Prussia, and 
Russia grew more dramatically. (Austria was still weak then.) Spain pro- 
gressively declined although it remained a significant Power. Denmark, 
Poland, and Sweden were regarded as Great Powers at the beginning of 
the period. Of course they sank to second-class status towards the end of it. 

Next below these upper ranks was a tier of much smaller states, especially 
Germany and Italy, as also Bavaria, Sardinia-Savoy, and Saxony. 

At that period, status was measured, not in terms of military strength 
alone, but in terms of other criteria—such as levels of culture, civilization, 
the courts, palaces, scholarly writings of citizens, and so on. 


Age of Nationalism 


In the succeeding Age of Nationalism (1789-1914) the system of stratifi- 
cation that was followed was established at the Congress of Vienna (1815), 
where Austria, Britain, France, Prussia, and Russia played a special role in 
determining the terms of the treaties prepared. The older Great Powers 
(Denmark, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and the United Provinces) were 
relegated to a secondary position, in which they acquiesced. Italy joined 
the foremost Powers of the time towards the end of the nineteenth century.’ 

The Congress of Vienna also revised the bottom-end of the status scale. 
The innumerable states of Germany were consolidated and reduced to 
thirtynine. As Luard says, 


For the first time an international society that was clearly and explicitly 
divided into two distinct classes was established. While in every inter- 
national society, there had been differences in size and power, often of 
even greater dimension, this had nearly always been on a graduated 
scale, so that it was not easy to say exactly where the division between 
one stratum and another came. 


Paradoxically enough, it was in the Age of Nationalism that “the division 
was more clearly marked, and indeed acknowledged, not only by the larger 
but by the smaller Powers as well".' 

Thus, for the first time, the word "Powers" denoted, not a vague 


* There was a general consensus that the states of Europe were not all equal in rank 
although they might be equál in point of sovereignty. Cambridge Modern History, vol. 6 
(1970), pp. 169-70. Cited by Luard, n. 5. 

? According to Hinsley, from the time of the Congress of Vienna to the outbreak of the 
First World War, it is the Great Powers, singly or in concert, who ran world affars. Hinsley, 
n. 2. 

* Luard, n 5, p. 218. 
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category of marginally stronger states, but states which “had a specific role 
and function to play within the [international] society". These states 
would get together every two or three years to deliberate and "decide 
the affairs of the [European] continent, including many issues that were of 
primary concern to other and smaller nations. Those smaller nations were 
often not permitted themselves to participate, even if directly interested" ." 

Of course, this class structure was not, as we have already noted, 
immutable. There were some priorities. For example, Turkey was invited 
to join the continent of Europe in 1856; Italy, after 1860; Japan after 1905 
(after its naval victory over Russia); and the United States, in 1906. 
Meanwhile there was a steady decline of the earlier Great Powers. Simul- 
taneously there was a rise in the status of Britain, Germany, and Russia. 

Some Great Powers created protectorates—as, for example, France 
(over Morocco/Tunisia). Others created “spheres of influence”—as, for 
example, Britain/Russia (in Iran), or Britain/France (in Siam, now called 
Thailand), or Britain/Germany (in many areas in the South Pacific). They 
did so regardless of the wishes of the local people and rulers. Also, in some 
cases, the Great Powers went so far as to establish control over the foreign 
policy of a small/weak state—as Austria did, for example, in the case of 
Serbia for twenty years beginning 1878, or as Britain did in the case of 
Afghanistan. Britain obliged China to concede its suzerainty over Tibet. 
Likewise it made Turkey agree to its overlordship of Cyprus. Greece 
compelled Turkey to accept its hegemony in Crete. Some European Powers 
even distributed among themselves facilities which did not belong to them. 
For example, Otto von Bismarck generously told Britain to “take Egypt”. 
And, of course, acquisition of colonies added to the status of the Great 
Powers, as also acquisition of power and influence by commercial means. 
Britain, for example, acquired vast territories and enjoyed immense power 
by its trade with India. In these and other ways, the Great Powers found 
new ways of "institutionalizing dominance" over smaller or weaker states. 
The “conceptions of sovereignty" of an earlier age “were modified to allow 
dominance in some areas to be exercised by outside Powers" and to suit the 
interests of their competition or status (as, for example, Italy did in the 
1930s). 


Age of Ideology 


` In the next phase of what Luard calls the “Age of Ideology” (1919-74) the 
power of the older Powers declined in different degrees: Austria (Austria- 


* Tbid. An example would be the Quadruple Alliance (which met between 1815 and 1822) 

Even as late as 1899 China, Japan, and Turkey were "formal members" of the international 
system, “but their enjoyment of nghts was somewhat procanous", says Ian Brownlie. See 
Browntie's article “The Expansion of International Society: The Consequences for the Law of 
Nations", in Hedley Bull and Adam Watson, eds, The Expansion of International Society 
(Oxford, 1984), p. 357. 
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Hungary after 1867), Prussia (Germany after 1871), Russia (the Soviet 
Union after 1917), France, and Britain. The Soviet Union and the United 
States on the other hand became world Powers of the first rank; so much so 
that they began to be called Super Powers after 1945. Britain, China, and 
France were Great Powers by courtesy of the Super Powers, and together 
with the Super Powers they have been permanent members of the United 
Nations Security Council since 1945. China, Japan, and united Germany 
(and, perhaps, the EEC too) are the new rising Powers; all the other 
nations are, presumably, third class! 

In other words, while lip-service continues to be paid to the concept of 
sovereign equality (Article 2:1 of the UN Charter), it bears léss relation 
than ever before to the realities of the world. International society at the 
top is as much an oligarchy as it was ever before!” 

The Great Powers have, since about the sixteenth century, acquired a 
number of other characteristics as well: they have colonies; they possess 
great wealth; they enjoy benefits of the Industrial Revolution and of 
advanced technology; and they have extensive commerce abroad, with 
unlimited access to raw materials and closed markets for their manu- 
factured goods. These characteristics have reinforced their old political 
status and their economic and technological pre-eminence. Their colonies 
oveiseas (as also some old sovereign states) feel exploited and oppressed 
by the political, economic, and technological dominance of the Great 
Powers, but there is little they can do about it. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that in all the three phases in the devel- 
opment of the sovereign-nation-state system international society has 
essentially been oligarchical. Never has there been a genuinely democratic 
international society in which stratification is slight and dominance limited. 

According to Hinsley, the new European state system emerged only in 
the eighteenth century, not earlier. And, despite many changes that system 
continues to hold the world in its frame: 


The present-day structure of world international relations is a structure 
between Great Powers, and it has come down in unbroken descent from 
the days when such a structure first materialized in Europe. It was in the 
eighteenth century that the actuality and the conception of a collection 
of Great Powers in Europe finally replaced an earlier framework of 
existing fact and inherited thought, in which, while more than one state 
had always existed, it had been natural for one Power to be rated above 
the rest... ." 


™ As recently as at the Paris Peace Conference (1919) “the Great Powers" were entitled to 
five delegates, "the Lesser Powers" (middle Powers?) to three, "the New States" to two, and 
“States in the Process of Formation" and “the Neutrals” to one. Indeed this hierarchy was 
initiated at the Vienna Congress (1815) although it was periodically modified to suit the 
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This was certainly true of the regions in which the Great Powers were 
located. Thus, early in the nineteenth century, in 1823, the United States 
propounded the so-called Monroe Doctrine, ostensibly to prevent European 
Powers from seeking or resuming dominance but, in actual fact, to assert 
its own dominance over Latin America. Bntain effectively exercised domi- 
nance between the Suez Canal and Singapore, so much so that the Indian 
Ocean came to be known as a British lake. In the 1930s Japan sought to 
create what it called the East Asia Co-Prospenty Sphere and establish its 
right to dominance over land and sea in East Asia. In 1968 the Soviet 
Union proclaimed the so-called Brezhnev Doctrine while suppressing 
Czechoslovakia's attempts to liberalize and sought practically to formalize 
its dominance over the Socialist states of Eastern and Central Europe. 
(This has been inoperative since 1989.) 

At the end of the Second World War, the Great Powers managed (of 
course, with the reluctant consent of the other fortyfive states) to insti- 
tutionalize their political and economic dominance by providing for five 
permanent members in the UN Security Council (with the right to veto any 
decision of the Council, even when they were in a minority of one). They 
established à new economic system (the Bretton Woods system) and a 
chain of international organizations like the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which, 
in effect, maintained their dominance over the international economy. 

States other than the Great Powers have, since the birth of the sovereign- 
nation-state system, felt oppressed and suppressed. This is especially true 
of states in the third and last rung of the international hierarchy (which in 
fact constitute the majority in the international community). There was 
hardly any international forum for them to protest against this hierarchical 
order until the establishment of the League of Nations (which lasted just 
about twenty years, 1919-39). The League too was dominated by five 
Great Powers, notably by Britain ands France; the lesser Powers had no 
voice partly because the number of states was rather small. It is only in the 
United Nations, from the 1950s onwards, that they have had a large 
presence. They are now strong enough to protest against their being 
ignored and to assert their collective strength in decisionmaking. The 
Group of 77 today comprises some 130 states out of over 160, and the 
NAM consists of 102 states. (Both exclude the*Great Powers.) 

One can of course argue that while many states have suffered at the 
hands of the Great Powers in many ways, some states have, historically, 
benefited from the competition among the Great Powers for hegemony 
and from their anxiety to maintain the balance of power. Indeed some of 
them like Afghanistan, Ethiopia, and Siam owe their very survival to the 
efforts of the Great Powers to preserve the independence of some small 
state or other even though it was in their own interests. The nonaligned 
states do not share this view. They reject the traditional foreign-policy 
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choices, including balance of power. In fact they resent the view that they 
owe their sovereignty, independence, and equality to the Great Powers. 
Rather, they believe in the right of selfdetermination and in the principle 
of sovereign equality enshrined in the UN Charter. 


Need for Democratization of International Relations 


This is how, for the first time after the sovereign-nation-state system came 
into existence, the NAM started demanding greater "democratization" of 
international relations. The Declaration of the Nonaligned Summit Con- 
ference held in New Delhi (1983) asserts that it is an “imperative necessity". 
This assertion by it needs to be viewed, not only in the background of the 
historical development of the sovereign-nation-state system, but also in the 
light of the fact that in the years since the Second World War the Great 
Powers have managed to reinforce their traditional dominant status by 
establishing military pacts and alliances. These pacts and alliances com- 
prise some of the lesser Powers, which are thus subjected to a dual 
hegemony—that of the traditional variety and the dominance sought to be 
exercised by the more recent military alliances, notably the NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact. Of course the lesser Powers entered these alliances volun- 
tarily, for reasons of security, but there is no doubt that decisionmaking in 
these military or ideological groupings is influenced by the Great Powers 
far too much. 

The demand for “democratization” of international relations is the end 
product of the ongoing struggle of the lesser states for genuine independ- 
ence, sovereignty, and equality, so that each of them may seek, and 
achieve, its own unfettered development according to the wishes and 
aspirations of its people. For three-and-a-half centuries these states had 
been reduced to "the status of observers and voters" in international 
forums, in the words of Marshal Josip Broz Tito of Yugoslavia, and 
excluded from participation in decisionmaking even in matters of vital 
concern to them. Tito said, frankly, that one of the aims of the First 
Nonaligned Summit Conference held in Belgrade (1961) was to assert this 
right of theirs to seek and achieve their own unfettered development 
through participation on an equal footing in deliberations at the inter- 
national level. The Declaration of the Nonaligned Summit Conference 
held in New Delhi says: “Decisionmaking on issues of vital concern to 
all countries of the world can no longer be the prerogative of a small 
group of countries, however powerful they may be." (Such issues especially 
include the armaments race, international terrorism, control of environ- 
mental degradation, trafficking in drugs, human rights, etc.) It rejects 
"notions of international order based on power politics, balance of power, 
and spheres of influence, as all such notions are inconsistent with aspi- 
rations towards the true independence of states and democratization of 
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international order”. It seeks to establish a “system of international rela- 
tions, based on the principle of respect for independence, sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, equality, justice, and cooperation among all states"." 

It needs to be emphasized that the NAM and the nonaligned states 
believe in the concept of One World, a world not divided into blocs of any 
kind—political, military, economic, or ideological. They are in fact opposed 
to “all structures of domination, discrimination, exploitation, and in- 
equality".? They believe in ihe establishment of a “system of international 
relations based on the principles of respect for independence, sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, equality, justice, and cooperation among all nations”." 
The policy of nonalignment is, and seeks to be, integrative of international 
society, not divisive like the Cold War blocs. The nonaligned nations seek 
to avoid the division of the international community into “we” and "they". 
In other words, they stand for a radical change in the present system of 
international relations and for a new world political order. They are as 
devoted as the aligned states are to the continuance of the sovereign- 
nation-state system, but they insist that it needs to function on the basis of 
the new principles referred to above. 

The fact of the matter is that, today, the world community is nearly 
universal with over 160 states. Most of these states have little or no role to 
play in the operation of the sovereign-nation-state system. What is more, 
they find that this system, combined with the postwar economic order, is 
dominated by the Great Powers. They, therefore, demand a legitimate and 
collective role in the new system that is in the making. l 

In seeking to promote democratization of international society the non- 
aligned nations are, of course, aiming at ensuring a place for themselves in 
that society. That is not all. As President Tito said at the Lusaka Nonaligned 
Summit Conference (1970), they were fighting not only for a better place 
for themselves but “for a better worid generally”, i.e., for the benefit of all 
nations. 

The question might well be asked: How could international society (and, 
therefore, internatienal relations) be democratized when there are tre- 
mendous disparities in area, population, economic resources, and military 
strength, as also levels of development, among the nations of the world? 
The obvious rhetorical answer could be that if, with similar disparities 
mutatis mutandis among individuals within domestic societies, the political 
systems within states have been democratized in actual practice, then why 
not in international society? The snag in this argument is that we have, in 
domestic societies, a certain sense of community and shared interests and 


2 Paragraph 15 of the Declaration of the Nonuligned Summit Conference held in New 
Delhi, 1983. 

D Paragraph 14 of the Declaration of the Nonaligned Summit Conference held in Harare, 
1986. 

^ [bid 
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values. These do not, quite as yet, obtain in the nation-states of the world. 
However, subject to this limitation of international society, it should be 
possible to democratize interstate relations over the years, and this is all 
that the members of the NAM are demanding. They only demand certain 
adjustments in the functioning of the sovereign-nation-state system: parti- 
cipation of all states in decisionmaking on the basis of equality on matters 
of common or general interest such as disarmament, drug control, inter- 
national terrorism, control of environmental degradation, reform of the 
international economic system, the strengthening of the United Nations, 
nonproliferation of nuclear weapons, etc. Unfortunately, for some decades, 
matters such as these have been discussed outside the United Nations by 
the Great Powers. Or they have been treated as matters of bilateral 
diplomacy, not multilateral diplomacy in multilateral forums. 

One would be glad to go along with the view that the nonaligned and 
other states which are demanding democratization in international rela- 
tions ought, first, to democratize their own domestic constitutional/political 
structures and r-:ations. If they did so, it would not only be fair but also 
strengthen the stand of those countries in this respect. There is an addi- 
tional reason for the demand for democratization of international relations. 
States other than the Great Powers (most of them at least) have had little 
or no hand in establishing the present international system; they have, 
being newly independent, just inherited it. And in the present inter- 
national society, they happen to constitute more than two-thirds of the 
membership (about 130 out of over 160). They, therefore, feel that it is not 
fair that they should be obliged to function within the constraints of a 
system in whose formation they have had little or no role or whose norms 
of functioning were established by the dominant Great Powers largely of 
Europe. They cannot accept and implement the decisions of international 
forums if they have no sense of effective participation in the formation of 
the system or in its functioning. 

It is not only that many small states (and even some bigger states) would 
necessarily have a great deal to contribute to the deliberations of multi- 
lateral forums on matters of general, or common, interest. Of course they 
do not pretend to be wiser or more knowledgeable than the Great Powers, 
but then the reverse is not true either. Their participation, however, would 
give them the satisfaction of sharing in decisionmaking, and, for that very 
reason, they would be under an obligation to implement the decisions 
made. This end result is certainly in the interest of all nations, including the 
Great Powers. 

The nonaligned states (and the NAM), which are urging democratization 
of the international system and international relations, are not doing so 
merely on some abstruse, a priori basis but in view of their functioning on 
that very basis for nearly thirty years. Their representation in all their 
forums as well as in the process of decisionmaking is on that basis. In the 
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NAM’s principal organ, the Coordinating Bureau, membership is open- 
ended; any member state which desires to attend its meetings is free to do 
so. Equally importantly, all decisions are made by the consensual 
procedure—i.e., without voting at all, 


thereby demonstrating that intergovernmental fora, comprising repre- 
sentatives of sovereign states, can operate smoothly and effectively [and 
fairly too] only by this procedure: it is the only way of preventing 
divisions among sovereign states with tremendous variety of common 
interests and reinforcing and/or extending the area of common interests." 


Indeed, the functioning of the NAM is a demonstrative example of the 
practicability of democratization in a group of sovereign states, though on 
a slightly smaller scale than that of the United Nations." 

An overwhelmingly large number of member-states of the NAM happen 
to be non-White; there are also states which had suffered colonial sub- 
jection and racial discrimination (or which are still subject to neocolonial 
pressures). They are, however, not motivated collectively by any reverse- 
racist bias against the Great Powers, which mostly happen to be White. 
This is certainly true of the major nonaligned states. One need not, 
however, be surprised if some lesser states are sometimes motivated by 
such a bias in urging democratization of international society and relations. 
Of course it is difficult to prove (or, for that matter, to disprove) this 
point.” 

What can be substantiated is that the European Powers, along with the 
United States, held a dominant position for a couple of centuries. Says 
Hedley Bull: 


With the important partial exception of Japan, these racially and cul- 
turally non-European states that enjoyed formal independence laboured 
under the stigma of inferior status: unequal treaties, extra-territorial 
jurisdiction, denial of racial equality. In the gradations of independence 
recognized by the European Powers in the extra-European world, the 
spectrum of positions intermediate between full sovereignty and the 
status of a colony (spheres of influence, protected states, protectorates, 
subjection to imperial paramountcy), there could be seen the survival, 


3 M.S. Rajan, “The Role of the Nonaligned States in the United Nations", in M.S Rajan 
et al., eds, The Nonaligned and the United Nations (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., 1987), p 332. 

M That the consensual decisionmaking procedure ts a contribution of tbe new, nonaligned 
states to the functiomng of the United Nations ts the opinion of some specialists on the United 
Natons like John Kaufmann and Richard Jackson. Ibid. 

P One can, however, say with certitude that racial motives were absent from the leading 
pioneers —India, Egypt, and Yugoslavia. India in any case decided in 1949 to continue its 
membership of the then British Commonwealth, which consisted till then of White nations, 
including the Union of South Africa 
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alongside the concept of a society of equally sovereign states, of the 
older and historically much more ubiquitous concept of international 
relations between suzerains and vassals." 


And this, centuries after the European Powers had recognized that states 
were sovereign, independent, and equal. The situation changed only slightly 
in the years after the First World War or even till the end of the Second. In 
the postwar years, when a large number of colonies, protectorates, and 
mandated territories achieved independence and the number of states with 
predominantly coloured peoples increased manifold, the new states became 
victims (some of them ostensibly of their own volition) of neocolonial 
practices and/or race prejudices of various kinds." The roots of the 
demand for “democratization” are pretty deep! 

In this background, the demand for democratization suggests “positive 
discrimination” in international relations in favour of many states, some 
new and others old, which suffer from this historical legacy. 

There is one additional reason. As membership of international society 
is now almost universal, decisions on matters of common or general interest 
made by that society need the cooperation, and compliance, of all 
member-states for their effective implementation. How, for instance, can 
general and complete disarmament, or control of environmental degrada- 
tion, be effective unless all nations cooperate and comply with the deci- 
sions of international bodies like the United Nations? Nations would 
cooperate only where they have had a role in formulating decisions on the 
basis of equality, irrespective of the disparities among nations referred to 
above. Also the smaller nations would look for some relief that would 
make up for the losses that they might suffer as a result of complying with 
decisions—again on.the basis of equalizing the benefits or losses entailed as 
between the weaker nations and the stronger. In other words, ways and 
means need to be devised to maintain the equality of states which are 
objectively unequal in geopolitical terms. 


^ Hedley Bull, “The Emergence of a Universal International Society", m Bull and Watson, 
n. 9, pp. 125-26. In another essay in the same volume he says: 


The international legal rules... were not only made by the European or Western 
Powers, they were also in substantial measure made for them: part, at least, of the 
contents of thei existing international law (e.g., treaty law, which upheld validity of 
treaties concluded under duress; the law of state sovereignty, which took no account of the 
selfdetermination of peoples; the law governing the use of force which made resort to 
force a prerogative right of states) served to facilitate the maintenance of European or 
Western ascendancy. 

Ibid., pp. 217-18. 

* A Bntsh (Conservative) Minister is reported to have once said: “It does not matter a 
damn... who governs Afnca or Ama. The more corrupt the regime, the better British 
interests will be served. That is the new realpolitik disguised under the pretty mask of racial 
equality.” The report ıs by Peregrine Worsthorne in the Daily Telegraph (London). Cited in 
Bull and Watson, n. 9, p. 353. 
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This is by no means a novel or revolutionary idea if one considers that 
this is broadly how equality of citizens before the law is sought to be 
maintained within states (legally and otherwise too).* 

For these reasons, negative and positive, the nonaligned and other 
developing states feel that democratization of international relations is 
good for the entire community of states, not only for the small or weak, 
newly independent states which make this demand. And in. asserting this 
demand they only show that they believe in interdependence and inter- 
national cooperation even more genuinely than the Great Powers. They 
want a consensus on their stance among the entire community of states. 

It is true that the hegemony of the Great Powers over small or weak 
states is less oppressive and blatant nowadays than it was in the earlier 
centuries, but it is still fairly common for the former to use force against the 
latter to achieve their interests by the traditional method—as, for example, 
the British-French action against Egypt in 1956, military operations by the 
United States in Vietnam in the 1950s and the 1960s, US action against 
Grenada in 1983 and against Panama in 1990, US air attack on Libya in 
1986, and the Soviet military presence in Afghanistan from 1979 to 1989. 

There is, sometimes, a diversionary argument against the "sovereign 
equality" of states—viz., that-power and responsibility do, or should, go 
together ih the conduct of international relations or that those who have 
the power (economic or military or both) need to be a little “more than 
equal" as they carry greater responsibility than others in their conduct in 
international] relations. This was no more than conventional wisdom until, 
perhaps, the end of the Second World War. It was not even quite that. In 
any case it is now no longer a credible thesis. The Great Powers have 
committed too many irresponsible acts since then as we have indicated in 
the previous paragraph.” True, the Great Powers in international society, 
like the wealthy in domestic societies, cannot be wished away. Nor can 
the poor and the weak states. There is no way that the Great Powers and 


? Peter Lyon describes the notion of democratization as "ambiguous". Perhaps this is his 
way of criticizing it. See his article “The Emergence of the Third World", in Bull and Watson, 
n. 9, p. 231. 

u See also M S. Rajan, “Small States and the Sovereign-Nation-State System”, Inter- 
national Studies (New Delhi), January-March 1988, pp. 10-11. 

There is also no evidence in support of the view that the Great Powers are giving up their 
old aspirations for hegemony over the international society/system. None of the five perma- 
nent members of the UN Security Council are ready to give up their veto power. They 
continue to practise “financial colonialism” in all international organizations. they maintain 
their nuclear hegemony through the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty of 1968. In fact they 
are secking to maintain and regulate the spread of missile technology. The United States and 
its allies have already established the Missile Technology Control Regime. They are now 
trying to bring the Soviet Union into this regime (as evidenced by the Reagan-Gorbachev 
joint statement or June 1986). 
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the others can be equalized—in objective terms. However, as in the case of 
common citizens, irrespective of their physical and intellectual abilities, 
wealth, or poverty, the Great Powers can be persuaded to give up their 
political and/or economic hegemony over the rest of the states. Peaceful 
coexistence of nations (as among citizens within a state) should be possible 
on the basis of equality, mutuality, and reciprocity. There are a good many 
matters today which serve the common interests of all nations, great and 
small—4s, for example, non-use of nuclear weapons, prevention of envi- 
ronmental degradation, and control of international terrorism and of 
trafficking in drugs. This is the real meaning of interdependence between 
and among nations, not the subordination of small states to the Great 
Powers. 

The fact of the matter is that the interests of the nonaligned states are 
quite in tune with the survival and preservation of the system of states, rich 
and poor, large and small, though with some modifications aimed largely at 
the removal of the hegemony of the Great Powers.? However, as Hedley 
Bull says: 


The State system . . . can remain a viable system to world order only if 
it proves possible to preserve and extend the consensus within it about 
common interests and values. No consensus is possible today that does 
not take into account the demands of Asian, African, and Latin American 
countries and peoples for just change in respect of the elimination of 
colonialism and White supremacist governments, the redistribution of 
wealth and the ending of the relationships of dependence or subordi- 
nation in which most of them stand to the rich countries.? 


The political order envisaged by the nonaligned states is in fact based on 
the continued existence of the sovereign-nation-state system, but in 
accordance with classical norms and the general interest of all nations. 
The present struggle for the democratization of international society and 
its manner of functioning is very similar to the centuries-old struggle for 
democracy within states against feudalism, oligarchy, and totalitarianism—a 


2 It is certainly not true that the newly independent countries and the Third World states 
“were likely to repudiate [the rules and institutions of international society] altogether in their 
relations, both with outside parties and with one another" although some of the militant ones 
did raise some questions on conventionaltraditional issues—as, for example, the sanctity of 
treaties and the nationalizahon of foreign-owned properties. Bull and Watson, n. 9, p. 431. 
We may, however, note that Bull and Watson do acknowledge that “the most striking feature 
of the global international society of today is the extent to which the states of Asia and Africa 
have embraced such basic elements of European mternational society as the sovereign state, 
the rules of international law, tbe procedures and conventions of diplomacy and international 
organiration". Ibid , p. 433. 

® Thid., p. 300. 
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struggle which has largely, though not wholly, been won. It is aimed at 
modernizing the sovereign-nation-state system by ridding it of all its tradi- 
tional, feudal, oligarchic features. These features continue even though 
many of our domestic societies have modernized themselves, or are fast 
getting modernized. One can only hope that the struggle would not go on 
for as long a time, or that it would not be as agonizing, as the older 
struggle. 

During the years of the Cold War (say, till the middle of 1988) an aspect 
of the competition between the Cold Warriors, especially between the 
Great or Super Powers, was for the countries of one bloc to promote 
among the friends or allies of the other bloc an alternative Government— 
depending not on which of them was more democratic but on which of 
them supported their own bloc. No country was concerned about pro- 
moting a more democratic international society or about democratizing 
international relations. Essentially they were playing power politics. In 
other words, no country was concerned about seeking to retain or to 
increase its military and economic strength and political and ideological 
influence over the other nations or areas of the world. Now, because of the 
present détente between the Super Powers and their blocs, the Cold War is 
subdued, though not altogether eliminated. If and when the Cold War 
escalates, the Super Powers are likely to resort to their traditional ways of 
curbing the demand for democratization of international society and rela- 
tions. In the short run, such a demand is not, or it might not seem to be, 
conducive to the struggle for power between the Super Powers. The 
struggle of the lesser Powers should, therefore, continue until their demand 
for democratization of international society and relations is realized. 

The demand for democratization of the international system may, on the 
face of it, abpear an overambitious goal, but only if it is treated as one that 
has to be achieved in the near future. It is no different in nature from the 
demand made in the 1950s and the 1960s for the integration of Western 
Europe. Now, only forty years later, this demand has emerged as a practical 
possibility. 

That the achievement of democratization of the international system 
would not only be a distinct possibility but also a natural fulfilment (in a 
double sense) of a small group of the oldest states with the largest experi- 
ence of functioning as sovereign states, is underlined by recent develop- 
ments in the EEC. 

First, the dozen states of Western Europe have realized, at long last, that 
sovereignty in itself. does not quite fulfil the national and international 
aspirations of people. In order to achieve those aspirations there is need 
also for international cooperation, at least at the regional level. 

Second, and more strikingly, the group of small or medium-sized states 
and the two Great Powers within the EEC realize, though on a small scale, 
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that democratization of their relations inter se is both practicable and 
mutually beneficial. In other words, they have demonstratively achieved 
what the theory of the sovereign-nation-state system, international law, 
and the UN Charter norm of "sovereign equality" envisage. 

So far as the nonaligned states are concerned, the demand for democrat- 
ization of international relations is backed by 102 member states of the 
NAM and perhaps, in addition, by many other states (aligned, neutral, and 
non-bloc)—or, in other words, by an overwhelming majority of states in 
the world. 
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With the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait on 2 August 1990, Saddam Hussain, 
though not the first Iraqi leader to lay claim to Kuwait, certainly became 
the first Iraqi President to attempt to present the world with a fait accompli. 
He annexed Kuwait and made it an Iraqi province; he held on to it with grit 
and determination and in defiance of international political, economic, and 
military pressures for about seven months. His action represented a high 
point in the decades-old history of the Iraqi claim to Kuwait, not just a 
border dispute. 

The claim has had a rather chequered history. It was advanced first 
during 1936-41. Even then it was based on the fact that Kuwait was a part 
of Iraq during Ottoman rule.' It was reiterated on the eve of Kuwait's 
independence in June 1961. The reiteration of the claim brought to the fore 
the question of Kuwait's political and legal status in international affairs. 
Iraq repeated its claim for the second time in 1976. The recent Iraqi 
military operation precipitated a major international crisis of wide di- 
mensions. 

The dimension now glossed over is that occasionally Iraq deviated from 
asserting its claim and demanded only certain border adjustments. Indeed 
it said that it wanted just a couple of islands in the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf to be transferred to it. 

Iraq's basic objective seems to have been to widen its outlet to the Gulf. 
Being landlocked on three sides and having but a narrow opening in the 
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south through the Shatt al-Arab under the close surveillance of Iran, Iraq 
put pressure on Kuwait to give it a safe outlet to the Gulf: it was a pressing 
strategic and commercial imperative. 

This article analyses this problem in its historical perspective. It will 
provide a synoptic account of the evolution of the two states and the 
recurring and varying Iraqi demands and the Kuwaiti responses. 


Kuwait 


What can be considered the Kuwaiti entity, whether geographically or 
politically, dates back to about the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
two major, interrelated events occurred. The first was the geographical 
identification of Kuwait on a map drawn by a Danish explorer, Karsten 
Nebuhr, who spelt it "Kuet"; and the second was the emergence, in 1752, 
of Sheikh Sabah bin Jabir. The Sheikh, who is considered to be the founder 
of the Sabah dynasty,’ belonged to the Anaiza tribe of bedouin, which had 
migrated from Central Arabia to the more hospitable shores of the Gulf in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century and founded the City of Kuwait 
(diminutive of the Arabic word ^Kut", meaning "fortress"). Earlier the 
territory was under the suzerainty of the Banu Khalid tribe, whose influence 
extended from Kuwait to Al-Ahsa. Kuwait's location on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, with an outlet to the sea, bestowed upon it commercial and 
strategic importance. This is what attracted the attention of many outsiders 
towards Kuwait at different periods of time. 

The British arrived in Kuwait in 1775, when the East India Company 
made it the southeastern post of its desert mail route to Aleppo. The 
British connexion became closer in 1792, when, annoyed by Turkish en- 
croachments, the East India Company transferred its Agency from Basra 
to Kuwait. In 1821 the British stationed a Political Officer in Kuwait. 
Kuwait thereafter gradually became an administrative unit of Mesopotamia, 
and its ruler became a subordinate of the Governor of Basra.’ In 1871 the 
Turkish Governor of Baghdad, Midhat Pasha, conferred the title of Qaim 
Maqam (Deputy Governor, or Prefect) on the Sheikh of Kuwait. Writers 
and historians regard the Sheikh’s acceptance of this title as his “acknowl- 
edgement of Turkish suzerainty".* However, within a year, Midhat Pasha 
fell from power. Kuwait then threw off the Turkish yoke or, at any rate, 
started disregarding Turkish authority. Even during the period 1752-1871, 
although it continued to pay tribute to the Sultan of Turkey, it was not 
under any effective Turkish control. In fact the relationship between 


? Laurence Lockhart, "Outline of the History of Kuwait”, Journal of the Royal Central 
Asian Society (London), vol. 34 (1947), p. 264 Also see Ahmad Mustafa Abu Hakima, The 
Modern History of Kuwait, 1750-1965 (Montreal, Que., 1982) 
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Kuwait and Turkey was of a nebulous character.* During the last decade of 
the nineteenth century there was a scramble for Kuwait among Britain, 
Germany, Russia, and Turkey. These Powers were eager to construct a 
railway line from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean to the head of 
the Persian Gulf. 

About this very time Kuwait faced a number of incursions by the 
Wahhabis from the Nejd. As late as 1919 a Wahhabi force under the 
command of Faysal ad-Duwish attempted to seize Kuwait.* Like others 
before him he was beaten back: Britain helped Kuwait in frustrating him. 

The seventh ruler of Kuwait, Sheikh Mubarak as-Sabah, who came to 
power in May 1896, resisted Turkey's attempts to absorb Kuwait. To that 
end he even sought British protection in 1897 and again in 1898. On both 
occasions Britain appeared reluctant and turned down the request. 
However, a telegram sent by the British Foreign Office to its Ambassador 
in Istanbul indicates that Britain had not recognized Ottoman sovereignty 
over Kuwait.” Also, confronted by German and Russian challenges, Britain 
theught it expedient to revise its attitude towards Kuwait. On 23 January 
1899 it signed a secret agreement with Kuwait." This agreement, which 
recognized the islands of Bubiyan, Faylaka, and Warbah as Kuwaiti terri- 
tory, bound the Sheikh not to cede, sell, lease, or mortgage, or give for 
occupation, or for any other purpose, any portion of his territory to any 
other Power or Government or to any subject or citizen thereof and not to 
accept representatives of foreign countries without the prior consent of the 
Government of Britain. In return, the Government of Britain assured the 
Sheikh of its protection. 7 

With the turn of the century Germany and Turkey were again involved 
in attempts to seize Kuwait, but Britain foiled their designs. By 1904 they 
abandoned their hopes of seizing Kuwait. The Anglo-Russian Agreement 
(1907), which defined the British and Russian spheres of influence in the 
Middle East, implicitly reassured Britain that it should not apprehend any 
Russian threat to the Gulf area, including Kuwait. The Anglo-Ottoman 
Draft Convention on the Persian Gulf area (29 July 1913)* provided for 
Turkey's recognition of the Anglo-Kuwaiti Agreement of 1899. Turkey also 
pledged not to disturb the status quo in Kuwait. Besides, the Convention 
determined Kuwait's boundary with the vilayet of Basra. On the outbreak 


? R.V. Pillai and Mahendra Kumar, “The Political and Legal Status of Kuwait”, Inter- 
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of the First World War in 1914, Britain established its protectorate over 
Kuwait. In December 1915 it signed a treaty with Ibn Saud in which the 
latter promised, among other things, not to commit any act of aggression 
against Kuwait.” 

After his appointment as the new ruler of Kuwait in March 1921, Sheikh 
Ahmad bin Jabir as-Sabah took up the question of the boundary between 
his sheikhdom and the Nejd. A conference was held at Uqair in which Sir 
Percy Cox represented Iraq and Kuwait and Ibn Saud represented the 
Nejd. Several agreements were reached (2 December 1922)." One settled 
Kuwait's boundary with the Nejd; another created two neutral zones of 
3,000 square miles each, one between Kuwait and the Nejd and the other 
between Iraq and the Nejd. However, the interstate boundaries defined in 
them were not demarcated. 

Kuwait's northern boundary with Iraq, which is 160 kilometres long, was 
defined in a friendly agreement on 19 April 1923. The understanding was 
reinforced by the Convention between Iraq and Kuwait on the Boundaries 
in 1932." Tbe Prime Minister of Iraq, Nuri as-Said, sent an Aide-Mémoire 
on 21 July 1932 to the British Political Resident in Kuwait, recording Iraqi 
recognition of his country's boundaries with Kuwait as defined in the 
Anglo-Ottoman Convention of 1913.” The Emir of Kuwait in a note sent 
to the Resident on 10 August 1932 confirmed the boundaries between Iraq 
and Kuwait as described in the letter of the Prime Minister of Iraq." It 
may, therefore, be surmised that the boundaries were determined through 
British intercession. 

Early in 1951 Kuwait raised the question of demarcating on the ground 
its boundaries with Iraq. Iraq indicated that it would be ready to do so if 
Kuwait surrendered to it the island of Warbah. Thus, for the first time, 
Iraq linked up the question of its boundaries with Kuwait with that of 
territorial adjustments and demanded transfer of certain islands by the 
southern sheikhdom. Kuwait rejected the Iraqi demand. Three years later, 


* Lockhart, n. 2, p. 271. 
! Text in Aitchison, n. 8, p. 213. For details of the conference, see H.R P. Dickson, 
Kuwait and Her Neighbours (London, 1956), pp. 270-8. 
2 Rupert Hay, “The Persian Gulf States and Their Boundary Problems", Geographical 
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» Text in Qadri Qalaji, The Political and Economic System in the State of Kuwait (n.p , 
1975). 
^ The relevant paragraphs are: 
From the intersection of the Wadi El Audja with the Batın and thence Northwards along 
the Batin to a point south of the Latitude of Safwan; thence Eastwards passing south of 
Safwan wells, Jebel Sanm and Um Qasr, leaving them to Iraq and so on to the junction of 
the Khor Zobeir with the Khor Abdullah. 
Shaikh Ahmed at the same time claims as appertaining to Kuwat the islands of Warbah, 
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in 1954, while negotiations were in progress for providing water to Kuwait 
from the Shatt al-Arab, Iraq preferred a claim to about four kilometres of 
the Khaur-ul Sabiya coastline, north of the islands of Bubiyan and Warbah. 
In 1956 Kuwait rejected a British proposal that it consider leasing Warbah 
to Iraq in return for Iraq's consent to supply water to Kuwait from the 
Shatt.“ 

In 1938 an epoch-making development had taken place in Kuwait—the 
discovery of oil. Since the dawn of time the arid land of Kuwait had been 
haunted by three fairies—the Heat fairy, the Drought fairy, and the 
Aridity fairy. Then, one rainy morning in February 1938 a fourth fairy, the 
Oil fairy, appeared. She waved her magic wand, and all at once everything 
about Kuwait changed. With this change too Britain was closely con- 
nected. As early as 1913 it had obtained the monopoly for the exploration 
of oil in Kuwait. In 1934 an oil concession was granted to the Kuwait Oil 
Company jointly owned by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the Gulf 
Exploration Company of the United States. 


Iraq 


Iraq is one of the new Arab states created artificially and arbitrarily in 
West Asia under the settlement reached at the conclusion of the First 
World War. The history of modern Iraq as a politically and geographically 
well-defined and well-demarcated state begins in 1920, when, following the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, the three erstwhile vilayets of 
Mosul, Baghdad, and Basra were amalgamated to form one single political 
entity. The Allied Powers, at their meeting at San Remo in April 1920, 
assigned the mandate of Iraq to Britain. Britain created a monarchy in 
1921 and installed Faysal, son of Sharif Husayn of Makkah, as King of Iraq. 

Iraq is the inheritor of the land of Mesopotamia (between two rivers), 
the cradle of the ancient civilization of the Sumerians. From about 700 sc 
onwards the area became the object of cupidity and contention among its 
neighbours—the Iranians in the east and the Hellenized states in the west. 
In the seventh century Ap the Arabs conquered the vast area. It was ruled 
first from Madina and later from Damascus till Ap 750, when the Abbasids 
established their power in Baghdad. With the destruction of the Abbasids 
in 1258, control over the land went into the hands of the Mongols and later 
the Persians. The Ottoman Turks acquired political authority in the six- 
teenth century. Ottoman rule lasted till the second decade of the present 
century, when Britain took over the country. 7 

It was during the nineteenth century that the Persian Gulf became a 
British lake. In 1911 Lord Curzon asserted that British political interests 


5 “Iraq Regime's Clams to Kuwaiti Territory in Historical and Legal Perspective", n. 7, 
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extended up to Baghdad and even beyond. Soon after the declaratioh of 
the First. World War, on 22 November 1914, the British occupied Basra. 
They captured Baghdad on 11 March 1917, and Mosul on 7 November 
1918. Having occupied these vast, crucial chunks of territory, they created 
a new state in 1920. The mandate to rule over it, assigned in 1921, was a 
mere formality in the process of its attempt to legitimize its control. 

The monarchy in Iraq was overthrown on 14 July 1958 by a military coup 
d'état, and a republic proclaimed. 


Iraqi Claim 


Britain granted independence to Kuwait on 19 June 1961. The Anglo- 
Kuwaiti Agreement of 1899 was abrogated, and a new one signed. Tre new 
agreement envisaged bilateral relations based on "a spirit of close friend- 
ship", consultation on matters of mutual concern, and British assistance if 
desired by Kuwait." A 

On 25 June 1961 Premier Abdul Karim Qasim, in a broadcast made over 
Radio Baghdad, challenged the fact of Kuwait's independence. He revived 
the Iraqi claim of sovereignty over Kuwait. Iraq asserted its claim, first by a 
decree appointing the Sheikh of Kuwait as Qaim Maqam (in imitation of 
Midhat Pasha’s action in 1871) and later by a show of force. Next day, i.e., 
on 26 June, it presented a memorandum to all the diplomatic missions in 
Baghdad in support of its claim. It said that its claim was based on three 
grounds. First, the archaeological ruins in Kuwait had a close resemblance 
to, and a demonstrable connexion with, those of Mesopotamia. Second, 
Kuwait was a part of the vilayet of Basra during Ottoman rule. Finally Iraq 
was a successor state to the Ottoman Empire. 

The Government of Kuwait rejected the Iraqi claim, and announced that 
it would defend its independence and territorial integrity. 

On 30 June 1961 Sheikh Abdullah as-Salam as-Sabah requested the help 
of Britain under Clause D of the new agreement. He made a similar 
request to King Saud of Saudi Arabia. On 1 July 1961 British troops started 
pouring into Kuwait. Saudi contingents also came in. Kuwaiti forces too 
were mobilized. 

At Britain's request the Security Council of the United Nations met on 2 
July 1961 to consider Kuwait's complaint against Iraq's threat. Britain 
moved a resolution condemning Iraq for holding out a threat. However, 
the resolution was defeated by a Soviet veto. The Soviet delegate, Zorin, 
asserted that the threat came, not from Iraq, but from Britain, and that 
Iraq had never contemplated the use of armed force. He called upon 
Britain to withdraw its troops. The delegate of the United Arab Republic 
(UAR), Loutfi, emphasized that it was an intra-Arab dispute and that it 
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would be best to let the Arabs solve it themselves. In the British Parlia- 
ment, a suggestion was made that British forces in Kuwait should be 
replaced by a UN force. In view of the general demand from the Arab 
countries for the withdrawal of its troops, Britain started pulling out its 
troops within three weeks of their arrival. 

Meanwhile the Arab League Ministerial Council met in Cairo. It 
directed its Secretary-General, Khaleq Hassouna, to visit Iraq, Kuwait, 
and Saudi Arabia. On 20 July it called upon Kuwait to ask for the 
withdrawal of all British forces from Kuwait. Iraq pledged not to resort to 
force in annexing Kuwait. The League said that it supported any desire on 
the part of Kuwait for union with or merger in any member state of the 
League. Simultaneously it welcomed Kuwait as a member state. Members 
of the League said that they would support Kuwait's request for member- 
ship of the United Nations. The Arab states pledged to provide active help 
in guaranteeing the independence of Kuwait if it should make a request for 
such help. The Arab League Ministerial Council authorized the Secretary- 
General of the League to take all necessary measures to implement the 
above decisions as soon as possible." 

Two days earlier, on 18 July 1961, Kuwait had sent a note to the League, 
expressing its desire to have British troops replaced by an Arab force. On 
12 August an agreement to that effect was reached between the Emir and 
the Secretary-General of the League. The agreement defined the nature 
and composition of the Arab force to be stationed in Kuwait. 'The 3,000- 
strong force was to consist of contingents from Jordan, Saudi Arabia, the 
Sudan, and the UAR and function under the command of a Saudi general. 
By September such a force was put together and inducted into Kuwait. By 
10 October British troops withdrew. In December 1961, following the 
breakup of the UAR, its contingent was withdrawn. By February 1963 the 
other three contingents too withdrew. 

Following intense intra-Arab negotiations, mediation, and bargaining, 
Kuwait was recognized as an independent sovereign state and was admitted 
into the League of Arab States as its eleventh member on 21 July 1961. It 
became a Member of the United Nations on 14 May 1963. 

Following a second coup on 4 October 1963, the new Government in 
Iraq announced its recognition of Kuwait's independence. It said that it 
wanted to clear "the sullied atmosphere created by the Qasim regime". 
Kuwait is believed to have made substantial subventions to Iraq for this 
change of attitude. Although Iraq thus patched up with Kuwait, it was not 
really reconciled to Kuwait's independence and territorial integrity. There 
were also tensions relating to the alignment of the boundary-line during the 
regimes of Abd-us Salam Arif and Abd-ur Rahman Arif. 
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At the Iraqi-Kuwaiti Joint Committee meeting held in 1964 to discuss 
the demarcation of the boundaries, the Iraqis for the first time questioned 
the legality of the previous agreements, saying that those agreements had 
been concluded at a time when Iraq was still under foreign occupation and 
was not free enough to negotiate. They also stated that a border adjust- 
ment in favour of their own country was essential before they accepted 
those agreements. 

The Kuwaitis rejected this contention, maintaining that this matter was 
beyond the competence of the Joint Committee. They said that the Joint 
Committee had met to discuss the application and implementation of the 
agreements, not to question their legality. The talks thus ended in a 
stalemate. 

After the Ba‘ath Party captured power in Iraq in 1968, it added ideo- 
logical, political, geographical, economic, security, and strategic dimen- 
sions to Iraq’s border problem with Kuwait.” 

As relations between Iran and Iraq grew tense in April 1969, Iraq 
requested Kuwait to allow it to station its troops on Kuwaiti soil to protect 
the port of Umm al-Qasr. It said that in return it was willing to allow 
Kuwait to send its forces for deployment near Basra or in any other place 
on its soil. Put under severe pressure, Kuwait reluctantly agreed to the 
stationing of Iraqi troops on its soil.” 

During the early 1970s Iraq worked out plans to construct an oil terminal 
and a naval base on Bubiyan Island. Its Foreign Minister even asked 
Kuwait to cede Bubiyan and Warbah.” In the secret talks held during 
1971-72 Iraq said that it wanted Kuwait to allow it to construct an oil 
terminal in the deep waters along the Kuwaiti coast and that, by way of 
reciprocation, it would be willing to supply fresh water from the Shatt al- 
Arab to Kuwait through a pipeline. It expressed the hope that such 
functional cooperation would pave the way for a harmonious solution of 
the border problem. Distrustful of Iraq's motives, Kuwait turned down the 
proposal.” 

On 20 March 1973 Iraqi troops and tanks occupied the Kuwaiti outpost 
at al-Samita and erected military installations there. This naturally created 
a flutter. An exchange of fire took place, and three soldiers—two Kuwaiti 
and one Iraqi—were killed. On 22 March, the Government of Kuwait sent 
a protest note to the Government of Iraq and asked it to withdraw its 
troops from Kuwaiti territory. The Government of Iraq replied that the 
alignment of the boundary-line between the two countries had not yet been 
settled. It rejected the mediation offer made by the Secretary-General of 
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the Arab League, Mahmoud Riad, as well as by Saudi Arabia and Syria. It 
took the position that it was a purely bilateral matter relating to the 
relations between Iraq and Kuwait and that there was no need for other 
parties to intervene. However, it later relented and agreed to withdraw. It 
did so because of the strong opposition of Iran and Saudi Arabia to the 
Iraqi encroachment. There were reports that Iran had offered military 
support to Kuwait.? In fact Iran and Saudi Arabia had become wary of 
Iraq ever since it signed a treaty of friendship and cooperation with the 
Soviet Union in April 1972. 

The Government of Iraq sent a note to the Government of Kuwait on 28 
April 1973, suggesting fresh discussions on the border problem on the basis 
of the previous agreements, referring to these as "indications" rather than 
as agreements. It said that any solution of the problem should take into 
account not only the interests of the two states but also the larger interests 
of the Arab world. However, in its reply on 5 May the Government of 
Kuwait insisted on the Government of Iraq's adherence to the previous 
agreements. In its rejoinder on 17 May, the Government of Iraq rejected 
the agreements, saying that they had not been ratified as required by the 
Iraqi Constitution. It also suggested postponement of the negotiations to a 
*more opportune time". 

The Government of Kuwait made a fresh attempt to reach a settlement 
of the border problem when the Crown Prince, Sheikh Jaber al-Ahmad as- 
Sabah, paid a visit to Iraq from 20 to 22 August 1973. Iraq now took the 
position that it would accept the then boundaries if the Bubiyan and 
Warbah islands were made over to it. The Government of Kuwait refused 
to change the status quo. 

Iraq's next move was ominous. On the pretext of meeting the Iranian 
threat it sent its troops to Bubiyan and Warbah at the mouth of the Shatt. 
It recalled them only in March 1975, when Iraq and Iran signed a compre- 
hensive border and peace treaty. 

The Government of Iraq made a fresh attempt to legitimize its military 
presence on Kuwaiti soil, much to the annoyance of the Kuwaiti rulers. 
The new Iraqi justification was the defence of the port of Umm al-Qasr. 
The Government of Kuwait felt that the Iraqi contention was "illogical and 
baseless". The Government of Iraq repeated its readiness to accept the 
then boundary alignments if the islands of Bubiyan and Warbah were made 
over to it for *a long time". The Government of Kuwait not only turned 
down the offer but also started strengthening its military establishments on 
the islands." The Kuwaitis accepted that not only were those islands 
inalienable parts of their country but that they also constituted one-fourth 
of its entire territory. Further, because of their proximity to the Kuwaiti 
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coast, control of the islands by any other Power was certain to endanger 
the security of Kuwait. It would also prejudice Kuwait's relations with its 
other neighbours. The Kuwaitis added that they had followed a policy of 
peace and nonalignment and that the Iraqi demand that it be allowed to 
occupy islands for military purposes was contrary to their policy and 
interests. Kuwaiti sources indicated that if Iraq needed those islands for its 
trade and commerce, the Government of Kuwait would be happy to extend 
all facilities and even offer financial aid. The Government of Iraq, how- 
ever, continued to pursue its policy of encroachment. 

The Iraqi-Kuwaiti equation suffered a setback when, taking advantage 
of the dissolution of the Kuwaiti National assembly in September 1976, the 
Iraqis for the first time publicly criticized the Kuwaiti regime and revived 
their claim to the entire State of Kuwait. They even mobilized troops to 
occupy a small area in the northern part of Kuwait. 

Early in 1977 Iraq and Kuwait held negotiations once again to settle the 
border problem. The Interior and Defence Ministers of Kuwait went to 
Baghdad during June-July. The two states agreed only to appoint a com- 
mittee to follow up and resolve such problems as smuggling and encroach- 
ment on their borders. Iraq indicated its readiness to withdraw its forces 
from Kuwaiti soil after nine years.“ No agreement was reached on the 
islands or on the alignment of the boundary-line. When certain reports 
suggested that the Government of Kuwait had agreed to lease out the 
islands to the Government of Iraq on a long-term basis, the Government of 
Kuwait furiously denied them. 

The Iranian Revolution in 1979 and the outbreak of a war between Iran 
and Iraq the following year created a new environment in the Persian Gulf 
region. Iraq and Kuwait regarded the first event with misgiving. In view of 
the war the two states decided to forget their bilateral problems and 
reached an understanding on confronting and containing Iran. Under the 
banner of Arab nationalism and solidarity, Kuwait offered substantial 
financial, political, and logistic support to Iraq during its protracted war 
with Iran. In November 1979 there were reports that Iraq and Kuwait had 
signed an agreement on the use by Iraq of the facilities available in the 
Kuwaiti port of Shuweikh.* 

Iraq, however, did not shelve the question of control over the islands of 
Bubiyan and Warbah. It justified its demand on grounds of national 
security and strategic requirements. In the summer of 1981 President 
Saddam Husayn, in a statement, expressed his desire to control the two 
islands for five years.” Kuwaiti officials politely turned down the proposal. 
However, immense financial aid by Kuwait and political and logistic consi- 
derations put effective constraints on Iraqi pressure for some time. 
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In 1984, however, in the face of Iranian military successes, Iraq re- 
doubled its pressure on Kuwait to make over the islands. Kuwait eventually 
relented. Prime Minister Sheikh Sabah visited Baghdad in mid-November 
1984 and signed an agreement which placed the three islands of Kuwait— 
Bubiyan, Faylaka, and Warbah—under Iraqi control for security reasons.* 
In a sense this was the first de facto step towards Iraq's complete control 
over Kuwait.” 

So long as the war between Iran and Iraq lasted, Iraq avoided the task of 
demarcating its border with Kuwait. As soon as a cease-fire agreement was 
signed, Kuwait again formally asked Iraq to agree to a demarcation. 
During the visit of the Iraqi Minister of the Interior, Samir Abd-ur Razzaq, 
to Kuwait in August 1988, the two states agreed to constitute a joint 
committee to undertake the task. However, Iraq again made demarcation 
conditional on the transfer, this time of Bubiyan, to Iraq. Because of 
Kuwait’s rejection of the condition, the talks broke down. 

Iraq flexed its military muscles in October 1988, when its army units 
marched into Kuwaiti territory up to a depth of twenty kilometres. How- 
ever, immediate talks retrieved the situation! Iraqi troops withdrew. 

Kuwait made yet another attempt to solve the border problem. During 
the visit of the Prime Minister, Sheikh Sa‘d Abdullah, to Baghdad in 
February 1989 President Saddam Husayn is reported to have prevaricated 
as regards the signing of an agreement on demarcation. The Kuwaiti side 
was particularly shocked by Saddam Husayn’s disparaging (and rather 
ungrateful) remarks regarding Kuwait’s financial aid and its political and 
logistic support to Iraq and the backing of its media during the war with 
Iran!” In an interview, he stated: “We expected that after the termination 
of the war, the Emir of Kuwait would pay a visit to Iraq." Iraq's pressure 
on Kuwait intensified thereafter, and Saddam Husayn's attitude increasingly 
hardened. 

As a prelude to the present crisis, che Iragi Foreign Minister, Tariq Aziz, 
delivered a letter to the League of Arab States Secretariat in Tunis on 16 
July 1990 charging Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates (UAE) with 

"direct aggression" against his country. Complaints included encroach- 
ment on Iraqi territory, “oil theft”,” and excessive oil production. Next 
day President Saddam Husayn repeated the charge that Kuwait had ex- 
ceeded the oil production limits set by the Organization of Petroleum- 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) and had pushed down the price of crude. It 
was true that the two states, Kuwait and the UAE, had increased their 
production level by 25 per cent. Saddam Husayn stated that the move cost 
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Iraq $14,000 million in terms of the loss in oil revenue. He even threatened 
to use force to halt overproduction. He asserted Iraqi sovereignty over oil 
in the Rumaila oilfield, which extended 3.2 kilometres into Kuwait. He 
demanded financial compensation of the order of $12 billion. 

Confronted with an unusual and serious situation, the National Assembly 
of Kuwait voted to send high officials to Arab capitals to explain the 
Kuwaiti position. King Fahd of Saudi Arabia urged President Saddam 
Husayn to exercise restraint. On 19 July, the Kuwaiti Foreign Minister 
delivered a letter to the League in which Kuwait attempted to answer the 
Iraqi charges and called upon the League to arbitrate. Kuwait offered to 
pay a billion dollars by way of compensation but refused to write off the 
wartime loans. At the same time it put its forces on alert. Saudi Arabia too 
alerted its forces in tbe northern and eastern provinces. At another level, 
consultations took place between President Saddam Husayn, President 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt, and King Husayn of Jordan. Mubarak travelled 
to Baghdad on 24 July to see if he could be of any help. He even proposed 
a meeting of Arab Foreign Ministers in Cairo. Meanwhile Iraq embarked 
on a massive arms buildup and stationed troops along its boundaries with 
Kuwait. Saddam Husayn, however, assured Mubarak that Iraq did not 
plan to attack Kuwait. He also agreed to withdraw troops from the borders 
prior to direct talks. On 31 July, Iraq and Kuwait agreed to begin con- 
ciliatory talks in Jeddah. Next day the talks collapsed as Kuwait refused to 
give in to the Iraqi demand for money and territory. 

Earlier, on 25 July, in an emergency meeting of the OPEC at Geneva, an 
agreement was reached on production levels, with all the thirteen members 
undertaking to abide by them. Besides, agreements on production and 
export limits were also formalized. Kuwait and the UAE agreed to abide 
by the agreement. 

As regards the extraregional dimension, as early as 18 July, when the 
crisis was yet brewing up, the US State Department reiterated that US 
policy in the Persian Gulf was "to ensure the free flow of oil through the 
Strait of Hormuz and to defend the principle of freedom of navigation". 
On 24 July, the Pentagon confirmed that the United States was carrying 
out a "short-notice exercise" with the UAE in the Persian Gulf. The UAE 
criticized the American announcement; for, according to it, it contained 
“unjustified exaggerations”. On the following day, the US Ambassador 
met President Saddam Husayn, who said that he hoped for a peaceful 
settlement. Husayn also pledged that "nothing will happen militarily" as 
the mediatory efforts were on. On 27 July, the US Senate voted to cut off 
all farm credits to Iraq and prohibited transfer of munitions and military 
technology. The State Department reiterated US support for diplomatic 
efforts to "defuse the tension" in the Gulf. On 1 August, the Iraqi 
Ambassador in Washington was called to the State Department, where the 
Assistant Secretary of State repeated to him the US conviction that the 
dispute between Iraq and Kuwait "must be settled peacefully". 
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In accepting the nomination of the Republican Party for the office of 
President of the United States in August 1988 George Bush stated that a 
priority for him would be to “ban chemical and biological weapons from 
the face of the earth".' Negotiations had been under way for several years 
for this purpose. There were, however, enormous problems to be over- 
come. The Gulf War in January 1991 made the possibilities of chemical 
warfare and the use of poison gas against civilians frightening; for CNN 
reporters in Israel and Saudi Arabia appeared donning gas masks and 
reporting live as Iraqi Scud missiles streaked across the night sky. 

As late as 1960, only five countries had chemical weapons. Today it is 
estimated that some twenty countries possess them. These include nearly 
all the countries of the Middle East, most notably Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Libya, and Syria. Other countries, in Asia, are Afghanistan, 
China, Indonesia, Myanmar, North Korea, Taiwan, Thailand, and Vietnam. 
It is possible that Brazil, India, and Pakistan too possess chemical weapons.? 
Unlike nuclear weapons, chemical and biological weapons are easy to 
produce and inexpensive. The use of chemical weapons in the war between 
Iran and Iraq seems to have encouraged a number of countries to produce 
new chemical weapons. One reason for this is that the political costs to Iraq 
of using chemical weapons in its war with Iran were very low: there was 
little international protest against the use of such weapons, When Iraq 
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turned poison gas on the Kurds, the United States delayed its confirmation 
of its use by Iraq by one month. 

Given the historic tensions in the Middle East, the proliferation of 
chemical weapons in this region is of particular concern in the context of 
international arms control. A daily newspaper, The Tribune of Chandigarh, 
India, commented: “The Arab logic . . . is that chemical weapons are the 
poor states’ atomic bomb . . . . The Arab countries have no option but to 
rely upon their chemical weapons to deter [Israel], the Arab argument 
goes. Irrespective of the horror one feels at such logic, and notwithstanding 
its scandalous implications, it is difficult to argue that it is devoid of 
merit." Today chemical and biological weapons present a challenge for 
arms control equal to the one posed by nuclear weapons, if not greater. 

In this article it is proposed to review the history of the use of chemical 
weapons briefly and to discuss the international agreements which govern 
their use. It will also examine Iraq's use of chemical weapons in recent 
years and explore the attempts being made by Libya to develop a stock of 
mustard and nerve gas. Further, it will assess the problems of disposing of 
the stocks already piled up and of promoting international control. 

Over the past few months the United States and the Soviet Union have 
made considerable progress towards arriving at an agreement on the 
control of chemical weapons. The agreement signed in Washington, D.C., 
in June 1990 between President Bush and President Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
to reduce stockpiles of chemical weapons drastically in their respective 
countries to “equal low levels” was largely symbolic. Under this pact each 
country is to destroy half its stockpile of poison gas by the end of the 
century. The two sides have also agreed to slash their stocks eventually to 
5,000 tons by ap 2002. Soviet officials claim that their country possesses 
about 40,000 tons of poison gas while the United States has some 32,000 
tons.* The Soviet Union announced in 1987 that it had stopped its produc- 
tion of chemical weapons; the United States said that it was going ahead 
with its plans to develop and produce a new generation of binary chemical 
weapons. In fact the United States is already subject to a Congressional 
mandate to destroy 90 per cent of its present stockpile of chemical weapons 
by 1997. While both sides will monitor the quantities that are destroyed, 
there are no provisions to verify Soviet claims about the size of its stockpile. 

Moreover, both sides face very difficult political and technical problems 
in destroying their stockpiles. Then there are mounting pressures from the 
environmentalists and other, *concerned" citizens. The Soviet Union does 
not have an operational plant: discussions are in progress on US technical 
assistance. The only Soviet plant equipped to destroy poison gas, at 
Chapayevsk on the Volga River, has been permanently shut down in 
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response to complaints from the environmentalists. In the United States 
there is a question mark on the feasibility of the US Army's plans to 
destroy chemical gas at a storage facility in Richmond, Kentucky, for 
safety reasons. Construction of US facilities is in an early phase and 
controversial. A plant for the destruction of chemical weapons at Johnston 
Island in the Pacific is yet to begin, or has just begun, pilot operations. The 
construction of a plant at Tooele, Utah, is at an early stage.’ 

In terms of global proliferation, continued development and production 
of chemical weapons by the United States has blunted the moral authority 
of that country in the Third World. Moreover, the United States has gone 
ahead with an extensive research programme, known as the Biological 
Defence Programme, since the 1980s in contravention of the Biological 
Weapons Convention of 1972. Critics of US policies on chemical and 
biological weapons have, since the early 1980s, believed that the United 
States has been sending the wrong signals to those countries that seek the 
“poor man's bomb”. The chemical treaty under negotiation at the Con- 
ference on Disarmament at Geneva calls for a halt to the production of 
chemical weapons, and for the destruction of all stocks of poison gas, 
within ten years from the treaty taking effect. This approach is at variance 
with the policy of the Bush Administration, which aims at keeping 2 per 
cent of its chemical weapons as a deterrent till all countries capable of 
building chemical weapons sign up. This has led some observers, such as 
Representative Martin Lancaster (Democrat, North Carolina), to observe 
that the United States is "the major stumbling-block" in the way of nego- 
tiations.* 


History of Use of Chemical Weapons 


Broadly speaking, chemical warfare includes the military use of flames, 
incendiary devices, smoke, toxic chemicals, and herbicides. The use of fire 
and inflammable substances in war can be traced to the Trojans and the 
Athenians in ancient times. The use of hellebore roots (which produce 
diarrhoea), poisoned wine, venomous snakes, poisoned arrows, and 
poisoned wells also goes back to this period. During the First World War 
the German Army made use of portable flamethrowers with a thickened 
blend of petroleum products as fuel. During the Second World War the 
Americans developed napalm or aluminum soap, which increased the 
range of the flamethrowers. In fact 73 per cent of the total quantity of 
bombs used by them against Japan were incendiaries. The Aunericans also 
made widespread use of chemical defoliants and desiccants in Vietnam.’ 

Gas warfare is the military use of chemicals or of chemical compounds 
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that produce a physiological or toxic effect on the enemy. A few chemical 
agents are true gases, but most are solids or liquids which are converted 
into gases before use or disseminated in aerosols as minute solid or liquid 
particles. Chemical agents useful in war possess certain characteristics: 
they are very toxic or incapacitating, economical to manufacture, able to 
remain stable between production and use, denser than air (to hug the 
ground), and difficult to detect. 

Toxic chemical agents were first used in November 1914, during the First 
World War, when the French fired rifle grenades filled with tear gas. In 
January 1915 the Germans fired several shells filled with liquid chlorine in 
Poland, but the chlorine failed to vaporize owing to the cold weather. On 
22 April 1915, at the Battle of Ypres, they released chlorine from cylinders 
into Allied trenches, killing about 5,000. Another estimated 10,000 fled in 
terror, opening up a 4-mile gap in the Allied lines. 

Six months later, the British retaliated with a chlorine attack at Loos. 
The Americans too fielded a gas regiment. These developments paved the 
way for rapid development of gas masks, chlorine-filled artillery.shells, and 
other items. 

Of the thirtytwo chemical agents used during the First World War only 
twelve proved effective. These included lung irritants or choking agents, 
such as chlorine, phosgene, and chloropicrin, and vesicants or blister gases 
like mustard gas. 

In 1936, during their attack on Abyssinia, now Ethiopia, the Italians 
used mustard gas against Abyssinian troops from planes high up in the air. 
In 1937 the Japanese used toxic gases against Cninese troops. 

The Japanese were the only nation to use chemical weapons in the 
Second World War although all major Powers had stockpiles of chemical 
weapons and had carried on extensive rescarch programmes. In 1945 the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff had approved a plan to use gas in the 
attack on Iwo Jima, but President Franklin D. Roosevelt vetoed the plan.' 

At the beginning of the Second World War the Germans produced the 
nerve-gas tabun. Organophosphorous compounds inhibit action by the 
enzyme cholinesterase, and cause uncontrolled muscular contractions. 
Even small amounts cause paralysis and sometimes prostration and death. 

Chemical agents are of different kinds—such as lung irritants (like 
phosgene and diphosgene), vesicants (like mustard gas and lewisite), nerve 
gases (like tabun, sarin, and soman), blood agents (like hydrogen cyanide, 
cyanogen chloride, and orsine), vomiting agents (like adamsite), and 
lachrymators (like tear gas). American troops used the last two in Vietnam 
to quell riots. (The US Government does not recognize tear gas as a 
chemical weapon.) 

More recently, new kinds of chemical weapons have been developed—as, 
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for instance, psychochemicals, which interfere with an individual's mental 
processes, and pbysicochemicals, which affect and impair an individual's 
physical capacity to act.’ 

Biological warfare, or germ warfare, involves the use of living organisms, 
especially disease-producing agents, against the enemy, his animals, and 
his crops. There are several categories of biological weapons. First, patho- 
genic microorganisms include protozoans, which cause blastomycosis and 
histoplasmosis, as also bacteria that cause anthrax, brucellosis, cholera, 
diphtheria, tularemia, and typhoid fever. They also include rickettsia 
bodies that cause encephalitis, hepatitis, influenza, smallpox, and yellow 
fever. Microbial toxins, produced by bacteria, constitute yet another cate- 
gory of biological weapons. They include such agents as botulin and 
staphylococcal toxins. Then there are disease-carrying animals, birds, and 
insects. Pests such as grasshoppers and locusts too are sometimes regarded 
as biological weapons. 

As for disease-producing agents which are used in warfare, they have 
several characteristics. First, they are infectious, and they remain virulent 
long enough to be effective. Second, they remain stable during storage and 
transit. Third, they are economical enough to admit of production on a 
large scale. Fourth, they can be easily and effectively disseminated, but it is 
not easy to detect them or immunize ourselves against them. Last, they are 
capable of being introduced into the air or the sources of water supply 
through a concentrated liquid suspension or in the form of a dry powder.” 

Modern biotechnology has opened up a plethora of possibilities in the 
context of biological warfare. Microorganisms that are normally harmless 
(in the sense that they are incapable of producing disease) can be modified 
so as to become highly toxic or produce a disease for which an opponent 
has no known treatment or vaccine. Disease agents now considered too 
unstable for storage or warfare application can be modified by means of 
genetic engineering and turned into effective weapons. 

It is widely expected that the United States and the Soviet Union, as well 
as smaller nations, will employ biotechnology to develop new and 
dangerous military weapons." Hardly any sum was spent in the United 
States on research in biotechnology in 1980; the appropriation in 1987 was 
$119 million. During the Reagan Administration, an extensive network of 
research organizations was set up, including over a 100 Government, 
university, and corporate laboratories. In real terms, support for the entire 
chemical and biological warfare programme quadrupled from Fiscal Year 
1980 to Fiscal Year 1989. It is now a billion dollars a year.” 
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Controls on the Use of Chemical and Biological Weapons 


There is no international agreement yet which bars a country from manu- 
facturing chemical weapons. The United States is party to two international 
arms control agreements relating to chemical and biological weapons. The 
Geneva Protocol of 1925 prohibits the use of chemical and bacteriological 
weapons in war, but not the development, production, possession, or 
transfer of such weapons. Although the United States signed this protocol; 
it did not ratify it. The Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxic Weapons 
Convention of 1972 prohibits the production, development, stockpiling, 
and transfer of biological agents and toxins "of types that have no justifica- 
tion for prophylactic and other protective purposes", as also weapons, 
equipment, and the means of delivery for agents or toxins. However, 
neither of these agreements provides for adequate means to verify com- 
pliance. The United States claims to be committed to "achieving a 
complete and verifiable prohibition of chemical weapons development, 
production, stockpiling, and transfer".? 

Efforts made in the 1960s to ensure control of chemical and biological 
weapons have since been undermined. In 1966, by a resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, sixtyfour countries endorsed the 
objectives of the Geneva Protocol of 1925 and the principles underlying it. 
However, Britain and thé Soviet Union, even though they subscribed to 
the resolution, declared themselves ready to use gas or bacteriological 
weapons against nonsigners and against countries that might use such 
weapons in the field. In 1969 Britain introduced a draft agreement in the 
Disarmament Committee seeking to prohibit the development, produc- 
tion, and use of biological weapons in any circumstances and envisaging 
the eventual destruction of the entire stock then obtaining. In the same 
year President Richard M. Nixon of the United States announced that his 
country was renouncing the use of biological weapons and ordered the 
destruction of the stock already piled up. In February 1970 he extended the 
ban to the production of toxins capable of being used as agents of chemical 
warfare. 

In February 1985 the President's report on the Chemical Warfare Com- 
mission on Noncompliance with Arms Control Agreements claimed that 
the Soviet Union had been involved in the production, transfer, and use of 
trichothecene mycotoxins for hostile purposes in Afghanistan, Cambodia, 
and Laos. Of course the allegation that *yellow rain" had been used was 
never verified, but it changed political attitudes towards any production of 
chemical weapons." Iraq started using chemical weapons in its war with 
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Iran about 1983, but its use of gas declined after 1984.5 Negotiations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union on a ban on chemical 
weapons began in 1977 but lapsed in 1980. Efforts were then shifted to the 
40-nation conference on disarmament at Geneva in 1981. 

In 1984 George Bush, then Vice-President, presented a draft treaty for a 
comprehensive ban on chemical weapons: 


The US proposal would prohibit the development, production, stock- 
piling, acquisition, retention, transfer, or use of chemical weapons and 
would require the destruction of all existing chemical weapons stockpiles 
and production plants. It seeks a complete and verifiable global ban on 
such weapons. Verification would be accomplished by a combination of 
national and international measures, including systematic international 
on-site inspection and mandatory challenge inspection." 


The 100-page Rolling Text represents an effort to prepare a convention 
on the elimination of chemical weapons. It seeks to identify certain activities 
of the chemical weapons industry that need to be monitored to ensure that 
chemical weapons do not reappear. It contains three schedules covering 
three categories of chemicals: (a) chemical weapons agents; (b) key precur- 
sor chemicals for making chemical weapons agents; and (c) chemicals 
which are produced in large, commercial quantities for legitimate purposes 
but which are also the potential basic ingredients in the manufacture of 
chemical weapons. A fourth schedule has been proposed to cover certain 
highly toxic chemicals not previously considered as potential agents of 
chemical warfare. The problem is how to make inspections effective while 
“accommodating legitimate concerns about military secrecy and the confi- 
dentiality of data in civil industry"." 

The Australia Group of nineteen industrialized countries seeks to put 
some limits on the sale of precursor chemicals. Efforts to control such 
chemicals in this way, bowever, may only increase their cost temporarily, 
i.e., until more countries develop the ability to manufacture them on their 
own. 

While following a policy of disarmament at the international level the 
United States has pursued a policy of deterrence at home in regard to the 
development and production of a new generation of chemical weapons. 
These binary weapons take the form of a 155-millimetre artillery shell 
which is launched by a multiple-launch rocket. Three private companies 
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are involved in the project. The Marquardt Company of California makes 
the inner canister; Morton Thiokol puts together the shell at a US Army 
ammunition plant at Shreveport, Louisiana; and the difluor (methyle 
phosphonyl difluoride) is put into the shell at the US Army's Pine Bluff 
Arsenal in Arkansas. The diflour becomes a deadly chemical when it is 
mixed with an inactive chemical (isopropanol and promoter) contained in a 
separate, sealed compartment in the shell. US development of the bigeye 
bomb, a binary weapon which would be dropped from a plane, also 
continues. Pentagon officials say that the first bigeye bombs will be ready 
by 1992.4 

In justifying the production of a new generation of weapons, US policy- 
makers have taken the following position: ^In the absence of an effective 
ban, the US must retain a credible retaliatory CW capability tó deter CW 
attacks against US and allied forces and to preserve the incentive for others 
to negotiate seriously." The United States argues that when it ceased to 
produce chemical weapons in 1969, the Soviet Union showed no such 
restraint. It alleges that the Soviet Union now commands the worid's 
largest arsenal of chemical weapons. 

The modernized binary chemical weapons, which the United States 
started producing in December 1987, include two nonlethal chemical com- 
ponents that are kept physically separated till the munition is fired. Such 
weapons are safer to store and transport. The number of unitary munitions 
to be destroyed are several times greater than the number of binary 
munitions that are proposed to be produced. Officials claim that the 
modernized binary weapons would allow the United States "to restore" the 
credibility of the Western ability to deter any attack "while negotiations 
continue toward a global ban”.* Clearly, this approach, firmly based in the 
logic of deterrence, is identical to that which has spurred the nuclear arms 
race since the late 1940s. 

There was an international conference on chemical weapons in Paris in 
January 1989. Representatives of as many as 149 states participated. About 
110 of these states are parties to the Geneva Protocol. The conference 
proved stormy, and there was little progress. Libya insisted upon the right 
to manufacture chemical weapons until a global ban on such weapons was 
imposed. Vietnam accused the United States of using chemical weapons 
during the Vietnam War. The Arab states (including Syria) demanded that 
the question of placing a ban on chemical weapons be linked to the 
question of promoting nuclear disarmament. The countries of the West. 
especially France and the United States, strongly opposed such a linkage. 
The United States argued that a nation must be allowed the right to use 
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chemical weapons in selfdefence in the event of an attack. The countries of 
the Third World strongly opposed this proposition. India, Libya, and the 
other countries of the Third World argued that export controls could stop 
the flow of technology for development. They, therefore, urged that such 
controls should not be imposed. Iran, however, said that it was prepared to 
agree to an international ban on chemical weapons." 

Addressing the United Nations in September 1989, President Bush 
stated that he wanted a treaty that would ban all chemical weapons within 
ten years of signing. He even offered to have 80 per cent of the US 
stockpile of chemical arms destroyed before agreement was reached on a 
worldwide ban. Two weeks later, however, the Washington Post revealed a 
secret footnote to the speech: the US. Administration was planning to 
continue to produce new binary chemical munitions even after a treaty 
banning chemical weapons was signed. Such production would be inconsis- 
tent not only with the treaty text already approved by the United States, 
but also with the chemical weapons treaty Bush had proposed, as Vice- 
President, at Geneva in 1984.7 The United States is already committed by 
law to destroy more than the 80 per cent of its stockpile in any event. There 
is a proposal to persuade the United States to destroy 98 per cent of its 
chemical weapons in the first eight years of a 40-nation treaty if the 
Soviet Union too comes out with a like response, and to destroy all (100 
per cent) of its chemical weapons within ten years as soon as all nations 
capable of building such weapons sign a total ban treaty. The last of these 
conditions of course seems virtually impossible to obtain.? As noted 
above, the agreement signed with the Soviet Union in June 1990 falls far 
short of the above proposal. 


Chemical Weapons: Use by Iraq and Libya 


In August and September 1988, some 100,000 Kurds fled Iraq because of a 
major Iraqi offensive against their guerrilla army in the north. The Kurds 
have been in rebellion against Baghdad for some forty years. Some of the 
Kurds fled to Turkey and were transferred to Iran. The Iraqis turned on 
the Kurds after the ceasefire on 20 August in the war between Iran and 
Iraq. It later transpired that the Iraqis had used poison gas on the fleeing 
Kurds: photographs showed bodies with bluish faces, a symptom asso- 
ciated with cyanide gas.™ 

Earlier in the year, Iraq had used both mustard gas and nerve gas against 
the Kurdish village of Halabja, killing as many as 5,000 people and injuring 
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17,000.* In fact, as we have noted already, it had started using chemical 
weapons in 1983, especially mustard gas or hyperite, which burns and 
blisters the skin and blackens the skin on contact. Turkish Press reports 
said that it had sought to seal off the border with mustard gas. It had also 
used tabun, which causes convulsions, foaming, and bleeding at the mouth, 
and even death. It launched these attacks, in the words of Amnesty 
International, in pursuit of a "systematic and deliberate" policy "to elimi- 
nate large numbers of Kurds" and to punish them for their political 
sympathies and activities. (Some Kurds had fought on the side of Iran in 
Iraq's war against Iran.) The Kurdish leader, Jalal Talabani, said that 
fifteen villages had suffered chemical weapons attacks. Reports said that 
about a thousand villages had been razed to the ground on Kurdish 
territory. 

The US Government was slow to respond to these events. It waited a 
month before acknowledging Iraq's use of gas.* Shocked at the use of 
poison gas to put down internal ethnic dissent, the world wondered what 
the massive human suffering portended for the future, especially in the 
Third World. 

The Scud missiles which Iraq successfully launched against Israel and 
Saudi Arabia early in the Gulf War, did not have chemical warheads, but 
Iraq may have plans to deliver chemical weapons by missiles. Iraq's arsenal 
of artillery includes 300 of the 155-millimetre howitzer guns (GH N-45s and 
G-5s) developed by Gerald Bull and built in Austria and South Africa. 
This gun can reportedly outdo anything that the US Army has in terms of 
range and accuracy and can deliver an explosion twice the size of what 
many Western systems can deliver. Iraq also bought a number of other 
guns designed by Bull—as, for example, the 210-millimetre Al Fao and the 
155-millimetre Majnoon. The Al Fao is the most powerful artillery piece in 
the world. With a weight of fiftythree tons and a range of thirtyfive miles, it 
can fire four 240-pound rounds a minute off an 11-metre barrel.” It can 
even be used to deliver poison gas. 

Iraq also funded research on Project Babylon, begun in 1988, to develop 
a supergun, after Western funding fell through. In the 1960s Gerald Bull 
built a huge gun thirtysix metres long and 424 millimetres in diameter, with 
the backing of the US Army and the Canadian Department of Defence 
Production. Bull's goal was to build a supergun with a diameter of thirtytwo 
inches that could blast a 1,200-pound payload 600 miles into space. A 
number of parts were actually shipped to Iraq, but in April 1990 Britisn 
customs stopped dispatch of the huge pipes to be used for the barrels that 
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had been forged in Britain. The supergun could have been used to fire 
chemical shells.* 

There are reports that Libyan troops used poison gas against Sudanese 
rebels late in 1988. According to reports, Libyan Air Force planes dropped 
chemical bombs on guerrilla forces at Nasir and Mayom in Southern 
Sudan. Libya and Northern Sudan regarded the war as a "holy war" 
against non-Muslim rebels; for these were mostly Christians from the 
Dinka and Nuer tribes. Washington had supported the Khartoum Gov- 
ernment against the guerrillas of the Sudan People's Liberation Army.? 

The above incidents, along with reports of the use of poison gas in 
Afghanistan, Cambodia, and Laos, in the early 1980s, caused concern 
throughout the world long before the Gulf War of 1991. 


Chemical Weapons: The Libyan Case 


In January 1989 it transpired that the United States had accused a West 
German company, Imhausen-Chemie, in Lahr, of assisting Libya in de- 
signing and building a chemical plant. US concern about this plant dates 
back at least to December 1987. Located at Rabta, the plant was reported 
to be capable of producing chemical weapons, particularly mustard gas and 
sarin. The President of the company, Dr Jurgen Hippenstiel-Imhausen, 
denied the report, but later resigned. Material for the plant was shipped by 
way of the Belgian port of Antwerp to Pen Tsao Materia Medica Centre 
Ltd in Hong Kong and other Asian ports. The actual destination, Libya, 
was concealed. The money needed to buy the supplies was moved through 
banks in Hong Kong and Switzerland. US analysts claimed that the Libyan 
project was the largest chemical weapons factory in the Third World and 
that its daily output was between 22,000 and 84,000 pounds of mustard and 
nerve gas agents. About 3,500 pounds is needed to cover a square mile. By 
contrast, Iraqi chemical plants make less than 10,000 pounds daily. It was 
claimed that German companies were involved in assisting Iraq and Iran in 
building chemical weapons. 

US officials also identified I.B.I. Engineering Services of Switzerland as 
an office set up by an Iraqi émigré named Ishan Barbouti (head of Ishan 
Barbouti International, based in London) for the sole purpose of outfitting 
the Libyan complex. Reportedly Barbouti was a 64-year-old architect who 
lived in London, but who had offices also in Zürich and Tripoli. He was, 
according to US sources, retained by Libya to coordinate the construction 
of the Rabta complex. A report published in Stern (Hamburg) said that 
about thirty German companies, Austrian engineers, and Swiss banks were 
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involved in the project. Hippenstiel-Imhausen said that the supplies were 
sent in the name of a large pharmaceuticals project in Hong Kong, but a 
reporter who visited the office in Hong Kong found that a secretary knew 
nothing about any pharmaceuticals project there. The report in Stern also 
said that witnesses had seen boxes at Rabta marked "Pan Tsao". Other 
companies apparently involved were Gesellschaft für Automation (owned 
by Imhausen) which builds equipment for managing chemical processes. 
Another company, Zink, said that it sold a tower to burn off waste gas to 
I.B.I. in Zürich. Preussag, a major German chemical company, admitted 
to building a water purification plant three miles from Rabta. Industrie 
Montan und Handels Investment Corporation in Zürich handled some of 
the financial arrangements. These companies claimed to know nothing 
about the project for a chemical plant. Other companies were investigated 
in the context of the charge that they had helped Iraq build a poison gas 
plant. Among these were Karl Kolb, Preussag, Heberger Bau, Walter 
Engineering Technology, Pilot-Plant, Krausskopf, and Ludwig Hammer. 

When the German Government took action against Karl Kolb in 1985, 
the company sued the Government. It won. 

The Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) says that companies from nearly 
a dozen nations assisted in the building of the plant. Some CIA officials 
believe that the Libyans received help from the Soviet Union and from 
certain East European regimes as well. The same industrial complex in 
Libya includes a metallurgical works, constructed by the Japanese, capable 
of making equipment needed for bombs and shell casings. This news was 
coupled with information that Libya was trying to obtain refuelling capa- 
bility for its Air Force. This would provide capability to strike throughout 
North Africa, Israel, and the Arab world. 

Muammar al-Qaddafi claimed that the purpose of the plant was to 
manufacture pharmaceuticals.” He, however, rejected a West German 
request for an international inspection of the plant. In March 1990 the 
United States again charged that Libya was manufacturing chemical 
weapons in its plant. 

When, in November 1988, West German Government officials, in- 
cluding Chancellor Helmut Kohl, were shown US reconnaissance photo- 
graphs of the installation, they pretended as though they were sceptical of 
the US charge. However, the Economics and Finance Ministries and the 
Prosecutor's Office at Offenburg started conducting investigations." It was 
reported that the West German National Security Council and the Customs 
Criminal Institute were also conducting investigations. 

On 5 January 1989 Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher said that 
the German Government had found no evidence to substantiate the US 
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charge that the West German company had helped build the Libyan plant. 
Conservative factions in West Germany tended to see the charge as a 
justification for US strikes against Libya and the shooting down of two 
Libyan planes on 4 January 1989.? However, on 18 January, an aide to the 
Chancellor, Chancellery Minister Wolfgang Schäuble, acknowledged that 
the Government had long been aware of the Libyan chemical plant and the 
German involvement in it, but said that the Government did not have the 
necessary legal grounds to take public action. Sch&uble accepted the intel- 
ligence report that the plant could produce chemical weapons and that 
German firms had been involved in building it. On 14 January it became 
known that the German intelligence service, B.N.D., had informed the 
German Government of possible German participation, a month before 
Chancellor Kohl met President Ronald Reagan (August 1988). Der Spiegel 
(Hamburg) published a letter linking Imhausen-Chemie with I.B.I. 
Engineering Services. A letter from I.B.I. to Imhausen referred to Pharma 
150, the code name of the chemical plant, and authorized Imhausen 
employees to act as consultants. 

There were close links between Imhausen-Chemie and the German 
Government as well. These links went back to the two world wars. One of 
the Imhausen companies, Kunststoffwerke, specialized in coal liquefaction 
and had received large amounts of Government money. The Science and 
Research Ministry in Bonn had signed twentythree contracts with Imhausen, 
totalling 62.5 million marks since 1972. These contracts related mostly to 
. coal liquefaction. Imhausen had contracts in many parts of the world, 

including India, Japan, Pakistan, the Soviet Union, and the United States. 

As the story developed in January 1989, West German, US, and other 
newspapers began to print editorials that raised questions about the 
German's Nazi past. William Safire spoke of the plant as “Auschwitz-in- 
the-sand".? 

On 10 January the West German Cabinet agreed to tighter controls on 
the export of nuclear and chemical materials technology.“ Washington 
accused the Bonn Government of lagging in this area, employing only five 
people to review more than 100,000 applications a year for the export of 
West German chemical and nuclear technology.5 Some 1.4 million items 
were exported each month. Germany has been heavily involved in the 
export of heavy water for nuclear plants in India and Pakistan. Indus- 
trialists are influential, and their right to export is guaranteed in the 
Constitution that the United States designed after the Second World War. 

The exposure of the activity of German firms marketing chemical 
weapons technology throughout the world aroused US officials and many 
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others to the difficulty of preventing the export of such materials and 
consequently the near-impossibility of preventing any nation from acquiring 
the capability of producing chemical weapons. Most of the technology 
involved in such plants as the Union Carbide pesticide plant at Bhopal, 
India, is capable of being used for benign purposes or for the purpose of 
producing chemical weapons. 

Early in March 1990 intelligence reports claimed that Libya was pro- 
ducing sarin and possibly tabun at the Rabta plant, that the country had 
produced some 150 chemical bombs in 1989, and that it was manufacturing 
five chemical bombs a day. 

When a fire broke out at the Rabta plant on 4 March 1990, many people 
thought that it might be an act of sabotage. Qaddafi blamed the West 
German Government for the fire, but Libyan officials suggested that it was 
the work of Israel and the United States. On 19 March, CBS News 
reported that an employee in the plant was responsible for starting the fire. 
President Bush denied any US responsibility for the fire. Others thought 
that the fire might be due to an accident resulting from the effort to speed 
up production.* 

According to observers, the damage caused to the plant was so extensive 
that the Libyans would not be able to put the plant back into operation 
without considerable foreign technical assistance. The Bush Administra- 
tion called on all nations to step up their efforts so as to deprive the 
Libyans of the materials and expertise needed to produce chemical 
weapons." On 22 March 1990 it was reported that the West German 
Government had arrested a West German business man for breaking 
export laws in shipping supplies to Libya for the Rabta plant. It would 
appear that this action was taken primarily under pressure from the US 
Government. 

The Libyan case is a good example to show that chemical and biological 
weapons are potentially accessible to a large number of nations and terrorist 
groups. . 

Important too are the implications of the increasingly strained relations 
between Bonn and Washington. Many Germans want more freedom from 
Washington in competing for high-tech exports. They resent Washington's 
effort to curtail the export of technological expertise. They no longer wisb 
to play host to US military personnel. Now that German reunification has 
come about, the Germans may well strive to achieve greater autonomy 
from Washington. The issue is important in relation to the proliferation of 
chemical and biological warfare technology because there is a global 
market. Firms want to compete and market this technology. The United 
States may find itself increasingly unable to influence the way it is marketed. 
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One also wonders if the United States can effectively control the export of 
even its own technology. 

But is it fair to cause the Germans psychological distress over this affair 
because of their past? After all, it is not the Germans who are producing 
poison gas, but rather other countries. The United States too is modern- 
izing its arsenal with new binary chemical weapons. Is it not hypocritical to 
single out the Germans for the export of their technology when US nuclear 
technology too has contributed to the proliferation of nuclear weapons all 
over the world? 

Further, the technology for chemical and biological warfare can come from 
many sources. It was reported in July 1989 that an Indian private company 
had sold sixty tons of a hazardous chemical, thionyl chloride, to Iran. 
While :his is a freely traded commodity, one that is used to make pesticides, it 
can also be used to produce mustard gas. The same company, Transpek 
Ltd, was planning to sell another 257 tons to Iran the following month 
through the State Trading Corporation. There are no local laws prohibiting 
the sale of such commodities. The chemical had been shipped through a 
trading company in Dubai. Indian officials said that this chemical had been 
traded across the world. Perhaps most countries will, in the course of 
economic development, acquire these technological capabilities. India 
decided to market this product locally as part of its import substitution 
drive, and private Indian companies were encouraged to produce it for 
export. US Government officials sought discussions with India about the 
shipments, but said that they had been unaware of the trade. This example 
illustrates the difficulty of preventing countries from acquiring the supplies 
needed to produce chemical weapons on the open world market.* 

Perhaps the most promising course would be ar international agreement 
to ban the production, stockpiling, and use of these weapons, but the 
prospects are not bright. Some nations insist upon the right to use gas in 
self-defence. A participant at the Paris Conference of 1989 remarked: “If 
hypocrisy could kill as chemical weapons do, we would all be dead from the 
toxic fumes here.”” : 


US Disposal of Chemical Weapons Stocks 


The US Army is now faced with the “deadly dilemma” of how to destroy its 
stockpile of obsolete chemical weapons. Less than a mile from the Clark- 
Moores Middle School playground in Richmond, Kentucky, 69,453 rockets 
filled with hundreds of tons of deadly nerve gas are stored. Some of them 
are leaky. The ageing rockets are stored in bunkers which might ignite 
spontaneously or eventually explode. The gas that would be released is far 
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more lethal than that which killed some three thousand and five hundred 
people at Bhopal and injured some two hundred thousand others. 

The US Army plans to destroy these weapons in a special furnace at the 
site at an estimated cost of three billion dollars over an 8-year period. 
Ironically the Government's campaigns against the gas plant in Libya have 
made local residents increasingly sensitive to the dangers they are exposed 
to. No doubt that the US Army says that an accident is unlikely, but there are 
reports of leaks at a prototype chemical weapons incinerator in Tooele, 
Utah. The US Army proposes to "stockpile gas-proof infant carriers and 
protective, hooded jackets for children, and to install outdoor sirens and 
equipment capable of overriding cable television with evacuation messages". 
Local residents are not impressed. They have gathered seven-and-a-half 
thousand signatures on a petition opposing the operation of the incinerator.” 

A study made under the auspices of the US Army says that the “no- 
deaths distance" in case of a spill would be between 2.5 and 10 miles from 
the depot. This means that it would include the school and an area where 
55,000 people live. The study predicts a "relatively high probability of an 
accidental explosion and gas leak, deadly to anyone within 1.8 miles, due 
to inadvertent placement of a mine, rocket, or artillery cartridge with its 
explosive directly in a metal parts furnace". 

By US law these weapons should be destroyed by 1997. It is not, 
however, clear if the State of Kentucky will issue a permit for the burning. 
Then there is the serious problem of transporting the weapons out of the 
State. Governors and other officials in the surrounding States have ex- 
pressed their opposition to railroad shipments through .their States. The 
weapons at the Richmond depot make up just 1.6 per cent of the US 
arsenal which is to be destroyed. Even to move these weapons to Utah 
would require 1,500 flights or four SO-car trains. The risks are formidable. 
It was estimated that a crash of a gas-laden transport near Salt Lake City 
would cause 24,400 deaths in bad weather. Elsewhere it might cause 6,600 
deaths. A major on-site incinerator spill might cause 1,800 deaths in bad 
weather. 

At least 1,000 munitions, nationwide, which are leaking, have been 
stored in special canisters. If they deteriorate any further, it could trigger a 
spontaneous explosion, with the gas reacting with the metal containers. It 
would be extremely dangerous to transport the weapons to new locations. 
Some are up to fortyfive years old. Destruction of the weapons by chemical 
neutralization does not seem to be feasible for several reasons. For one 
thing it takes too long. And it does not eliminate all of the poison. More, it 
creates two pounds of hazardous waste for every pound of nerve agent 
treated. Even if incineration is used, eight units in the United States would 
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be required to “operate virtually nonstop for periods of 11 months to 3.5 
years".* A major battle is shaping up between local communities, States, 
and the Federal Government. Such an internal threat to public safety and 
the environment undermines "national security" from within. 

This example illustrates another problem of proliferation, whether of 
chemical, biological, or nuclear weapons—the threat to the global envi- 
ronment. Both the United States and the Soviet Union face major difficulties 
in disposing of their present stocks of chemical weapons. Even if never 
used in the intended way, chemical and biological weapons by their very 
presence make the world a far more dangerous place to live in. 


Conclusion 


The Gulf War has brought the terrible threat of chemical warfare into 
sharper focus. The US record in the area of chemical and biological arms 
control since the 1980s has been mixed. While pursuing nonproliferation 
at the international level, the United States has pursued a policy of deter- 
rence at home. Similarly, in the area of biological warfare, it has moved 
forward with an extensive research agenda in spite of the Convention on 
Biological Weapons (1972). 'To regain its leadership in this area and its 
moral authority, it should move swiftly and work with the Soviet Union in 
destroying all present stocks. Development of chemical and biological 
weapons should be halted; a great effort should be made both to strengthen 
all existing conventions and to bring all nations under international super- 
vision. 


March 1991 
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US Containment Policy, Global and Regional: 
The Decision on Military Aid to Pakistan, 1954 


BALDEV RAJ NAYAR 


The US decision in February 1954 to provide military aid to Pakistan for 
the modernization and expansion of its armed forces, while perhaps of 
peripheral strategic importance from the perspective of the global concerns 
of US decisionmakers, was a momentous development for the inter- 
national politics of the Indian subcontinent. It constituted the first open 
intervention in the postwar period by a Super Power in the affairs of the 
subcontinent, an area which had hitherto lain outside the central conflict 
between the blocs led by the two Super Powers. This decision by the 
Eisenhower Administration soon generated a rivalry with the other Super 
Power in the interstate politics of the region. In the process the region was 
to a considerable degree integrated into the dynamics of the bipolar inter- 
national system. 

What were the motivations of the United States in taking this enormously 
important step in the South Asian region? The question merits re-examin- 
ation in the light of the more recent publication of selected official docu- 
ments for the period in the Foreign Relations of the United States, some 
memoirs, and secondary analyses. The conclusions of scholarship are not 
necessarily permanent, and need to be re-evaluated as new evidence 
becomes available. Accordingly, this article looks at the question of US 
motivations by examining (a) two salient but differing perspectives on the 
issue of US motivations; (b) the bearing of official and nonofficial evidence 
on the contention between the two perspectives; and (c) the relevance of 
the intellectual baggage inherited by the Eisenhower Administration. 
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Contending Perspectives on Motivation 


There are two different perspectives on US motivations in the decision to 
provide military aid to Pakistan. The first basically represents the official 
public position of the US Government at the time of the decision. It 
fundamentally argues that the decision had as its objective the assuring of 
collective defence for the region, along with other regions, against poten- 
tial Soviet aggression. The particular decision on Pakistan was part and 
parcel of the general policy of the United States on the global containment 
of the Soviet Union. On this view the decision was not aimed against 
Pakistan's rival in the region—India—even though it may have had adverse 
consequences for it. À slight variant on this perspective is to take the US 
decision as an integral part of the containment policy aimed against the 
Soviet Union, but with the narrower objective of obtaining military bases 
in Pakistan for the purpose. US military aid to Pakistan was merely a 
necessary quid pro quo for US military bases.? 

If the first perspective represents the conventional view, then the second, a 
more revisionist, perspective takes the US decision being aimed not only 
against the Soviet bloc but also against India as the pre-eminent Power in 
the region, one that was intent on building an independent centre of power 
in the area outside the US sphere of influence. In other words, the target of 
the military aid was India, no less than it was the Soviet Union.? 

Although differentiated, the two perspectives obviously have some 
common ground. The second perspective does not necessarily dispute the 
notion, which is the centrepiece of the first perspective, that military aid to 
Pakistan may have been directed against the Soviet Union. It would be 
extraordinarily foolhardy to deny the impact on US policy for the region of 
what had become the single most important geopolitical concern in the US 
posture towards the world—the containment of the Soviet Union as the 
occupant of the Mackinderian heartland through a Spykmanian military 
organization under US leadership of the rimlands, of which South Asia was 
part. The question that arises distinctively with the second perspective is 
whether there were other, additional motives relating specifically to the 
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subcontinent’s principal power, India—as, for example, containment of 
India. 

Notwithstanding their shared elements, the two perspectives differ pro- 
foundly in their assumptions about the behaviour of the United States in 
the postwar international system. The first perspective takes the US policy 
of containment to be reactive, inspired primarily by the changed structure 
of the international environment in the aftermath of the Second World 
War. Traditionally isolationist, disdainfully opposed to the power politics 
of Europe, and fearful of entangling alliances, the United States was 
perforce, in the absence of any other viable Great Power, compelled to 
assume the burden of world leadership. It did so for no other reason than 
the idealistic one of preserving the peace against the aggressive designs and 
pressures of international Communism on the weaker states on the peri- 
phery of the Soviet bloc. Designed to protect the diversity of the world, US 
intentions in assuming leadership were benien, just as they had been in its 
intervention in the two great wars of the twentieth century. 

In contrast, the second perspective has little place for claims to excep- 
tionalism in terms of noble motives on the part of states while it regards 
their international behaviour as governed by a universally operative 
"security dilemma".* Not taking the United States to be immune to the 
processes that accompany the ensuing struggle for power among nations, it 
applies the very same paradigm of realism to the understanding of US 
behaviour that is dominant in mainstream American scholarship in the 
study of the state behaviour of other nations, including the Soviet Union. 
Accordingly, it sees US intervention on the subcontinent as part of a 
general thrust for global influence and control with the rise of the United 
States to the status of the hegemonic Super Power in a largely unipolar 
system in the first decade after the Second World War. 

Following Liska, Nayar elaborated in the 1970s an analytical framework 
for the study of the interaction between the Great Powers and the middle 
Powers, with each group seen as normally motivated by contrary impulses.’ 
Unlike the minor Powers, the middle Powers possess enough capabilities 
to have, within a given configuration of power, a considerable degree of 
autonomy in foreign policy and the capacity to resist the application of 
unwelcome decisions. Often dominant or pre-eminent in certain regions, 
the middle Powers as actual or aspirant independent centres of power tend 
to erect on the foundation of their regional dominance or pre-eminence a 
claim to some role at the global level. On the other hand a Great Power 


* As u obvious, this article falls in the tradition of realism, which we take to be the regnant 
paradigm in North America, if not the world. Even those who are of the behavioural 
persuasion carry, in actual fact, realist assumptions in their understanding of the functioning 
of the international system However, there are likely to be harder and softer versions of 
realism. 

* Nayar, American Geopolitics and India, n. 3, ch. 1. 
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typically resists the emergence of new Great Powers; for to accommodate 
others in a similar role is to diminish one’s own power and influence. 
Rather the tendency of a Great Power is to extend its power as far as 
possible, to exercise dominion over others, and to reduce the middle 
Powers to the status of objects. 

The Great Powers typically choose from among three policies towards 
the middle Powers: containment, satellization, and accommodation. On 
containment, Liska notes: “Great powers can treat and have reason to 
treat individual middle powers as regional rivals, and be led to help still 
lesser states to contain them under the pretence of restraining. unilaterally 
or cooperatively, all Third World conflict." The key mechanism in the 
containment of a middle Power by a Great Power is the creation through 
alliances of a balance of power in the region concerned which is favourable 
to the Great Power. A policy of satellization seeks to oblige a middle Power 
to ensure that its foreign policy conforms to the desires of a Great Power; it 
operates through the acquisition of an interventionist capability in the internal 
and external affairs of a target country in order to provide the Great Power 
concerned with leverage over its foreign policy. In contrast, a policy of 
accommodation involves devolution of regional responsibilities to the 
middle Powers; its adoption is critically dependent on whether the middle 
Powers are "loyalist" or "rebellious". The three policies ought to be seen 
not as mutually exclusive categories but rather as central tendencies in the 
foreign-policy posture of a Great Power. Further, the policies are not to be 
treated as static or permanent: changes in the distribution of power and the 
pattern of alliances and adversary relationships in the international system 
result in changes in the policies of the Great Powers towards the middle 
Powers. 

Considered in the light of this analytical framework, the notion ot 
containment need not necessarily be restricted in its application to the 
Soviet Union. Instead, it is to be seen as something that is available to a 
Great Power, especially to a hegemonic Great Power, as a potential policy 
for application to all middle Powers who refuse to submit to satellization 
and aspire instead to the status of independent centres of power. Indeed it 
is a seriously mistaken view to restrict the notion of containment to what is 
but only one specific application, viz., the containment of Communism. 
Rather the US policy of containment has had as its targets all independent 
centres of power. Liska argues in justification: 


As long as the United States could be basically inspired by the norms 
proper to a globally pre-eminent world power, single-handedly up- 
holding order in the several regions, the American attitude to potential 


* See George Liska, “The Third World: Regional Systems and Global Orders", in Robert 
E. Osgood et al , Retreat from Empire (Balumore, Md, 1973), p. 226. Emphasis added. 
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regional imperialists had to be dogmatically negative. Middle-power 
self-assertion beyond a definite readily discernible point threatened to 
inhibit or bar US access to still lesser states in a region, while creating a 
problem for the credibility and appeal of American opposition to 
Communist-tinged expansionism.’ 


This claim by the United States to unrestricted access globally, also referred 
to as Open Door," has usually translated itself into a claim for US domi- 
nation in any given region, with the United States emerging as the security 
manager of the region and the sole determinant of developments in the 
region. Even though the United States may often proclaim that it is merely 
trying to prevent the Soviet Union or some other Power from becoming the 
dominant Power in the region, the purpose is precisely for the United 
States itself to become the dominant Power of the region. Behind this 
universal Open Door policy in the postwar period has lain a messianic 
complex born of the emergence of the United States as the pre-eminent, 
indeed the only, global Power at the end of the Second World War, 
ushering in what many believed to be the American Century or Pax 
Americana.’ Accordingly, in relation to the middle Powers the United 
States has pursued the twin policies of satellization and containment during 
most of the postwar period. There is an intimate relationship between 
these two policies. Where satellization is resisted, containment is pursued, 
and, in the name of containment of some middle Powers, the United States 
pursues the satellization of others. In turn, successful containment per- 
suades some middle Powers to cooperate with the United States—i.e., to 
become satellites. 


7 George Liska, States in Evolution: Changing Societies and Traditional Systems in World 
Politics (Baltimore, Md, 1973), p. 152 

* Robert W. Tucker, The Radical Left and American Foreign Policy (Balumore, Md, 
1971), p. 66. 

* Drew Middleton pointed out how, after the Second World War, the United States 
envisioned “an unprecedented expansion of power and influence on a global scale”, one 
“greater in extent than any known to history” He also underlined “the supreme national 
confidence it promoted in the American people". He continued "Americans were em- 
boldened to believe that there were no policies they could not implement, no danger they 
could not overcome." Not until the military failure in Vietnam was there disillusonment with 
such power among "those internationalists who believed in an America destined to dominate 
Asia and the Pacific” Drew Middleton, Retreat from Victory (New York, 1973), pp. 45-46 
and 213 Until the military failure in Vietnam the sense of American omnipotence possessed 
most Amencans. Dean Rusk gave expression to this feeling of power, saying "When the 
United States applies pressure on something, anything, it gives.” Marvin Kalb and Bernard 
Kalb, Kissinger (Boston, Mass , 1974), p 65. As the hegemonic Super Power, the United 
States aimed, then, at extending its influence, power, and domination across the entire globe, 
restricting the Soviet Union to its own region for a considerable penod of tme A State 
Department policy planning chief acknowledged: “In the period following World War I1, our 
preeminent power encouraged us to believe we could shape the globe according to American 
designs.” Winston Lord, “America’s Purposes in an Ambiguous Age”, Department of State 
Bulletin, no. 1845, 4 November 1974, p. 617. 
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The central mechanism in the containment of the middle Powers has 
been the creation in any given region of a balance of power favourable to 
the United States. The concept of regional balances has been central to US 
foreign policy; and, as James Chace pointed out, it often demands American 
intervention “to prevent the balance from being upset”. In 1974 Defence 
Secretary James Schlesinger gave a revealing expression both of the 
rationale for middle-Power containment and of its instruments. In his 
testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, he stated that 
the military assistance programme in the form of sales, credits, and grants 
was “a part of the overall security programme of the United States”. He 
then went on to argue that “there are parts of the world in which the 
United States does not and will not have the manpower to intervene and, 
in order to maintain a military balance in those parts of the world, foreign 
military assistance plays a role which should be related to overall political 
and military strategy of the United States". He, further, noted that "in this 
way, we seek to achieve regional stability in crucial areas of the world 
without the need for direct intervention by American forces”." 

Listening to Schlesinger's statement, Senator Percy quickly grasped the 
underlying principle about "the necessity to establish military balance in 
critical areas of the world for the purpose of a general equilibrium in 
military power". He also raised a profound question: “Both you and 
Admiral Moorer speak of developing regional balances. Is it the bakis of 
this theory to support one power in each region or to try to maintain a 
parity in arms in each region?" Schlesinger did not challenge the thrust of 
the question, nor did he dispute the notion of parity or building one Power 
as a counterweight against another. Instead he stressed the subtlety with 
which policy had to be handled in this regard. 

The logic of theory and the larger basis of US state behaviour alone 
ought to lead to the hypothesis of a US posture of containment towards 
regional Powers, especially at a time when the United States was the 
dominant, if not the singular, global Power in the international system. 
The critical question, however, is: Is there evidence in support of this 
hypothesis? 


Motives in the Eisenhower Administration 


At first blush, it seems rather fanciful to contemplate India as a target for 
the application of containment; for it was economically backward, poli- 
tically weak, and strategically peripheral. Why should the United States be 
at all bothered about it, with its hands full with more important issues, such 


* New York Times, 13 September 1976. 

" US Senate, 93rd Congress, 2nd session, Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearings, 
Foreign Assistance. Authorization (Washington, D C., 1974), pp 192, 194, 195, and 198. 
Emphasis added 
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as massive retaliation, rolling back Communism, liberation of captive 
peoples, agonizing reappraisals, and brinkmanship! No wonder that any 
discussion of the idea of containing India brings on disdainful yawns as 
also the charge that the idea arises from nauve psychological complexes." 

Nevertheless India as the pre-eminent Power in the South Asian region 
was a prime candidate for such containment in the early 1950s; for the key 
characteristics of its foreign-policy behaviour then were its refusal to align 
itself with the Western bloc, its assertiveness on the global political scene 
as a nonaligned actor, its trenchant opposition to most US policies, and its 
implicit ambition to organize a bloc of nonaligned countries outside the US 
sphere of influence. More significantly, India attempted to play a subject 
role in international politics even as it endeavoured to overcome its in- 
herent power weakness by politically mobilizing other Asian and African 
nations behind itself. On a whole range of world issues—Korea, China, 
Indochina, Southeast Asia, and the Japanese Peace Treaty—India was 
especially assertive in opposition to the United States at a time when the 
latter was the sole subject in the international system and was determined 
to remain so. 

As a result the United States started regarding India not only as a 
continual irritant but also as an inveterate claimant to an independent 
role in international politics. Dean Acheson was visibly incensed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru's activities on the world scene. As a respected American 
scholar pointedly observed, ^A permanent state of irritation is the best 
summary description of Acheson’s attitude toward India."? John Foster 
Dulles characterized India’s nonalignment not only as “an obsolete con- 
ception” but also as “an immoral and shortsighted conception”.“ Acheson 
did not publicly condemn India for its nonalignment, but his attitude was 
“indistinguishable from Dulles’s”.“ Nonalignment was anathema to most 
Americans. American leaders like George Meany dubbed Nehru an “aide 
and ally” of Communism.' The United States took exception to India's 
policy not only because it placed an obstacle in the way of the American 
effort to contain the Soviet Union but also because it attempted to create 


n Sec, for example, William J Barnds and W. Howard Wriggins, in Foreign Policy (New 
York), no. 20, fall 1975, pp. 250-53; Stephen P. Cohen and Richard L. Park, India: Emergent 
Power? (New York, 1978), p. 67; William J. Barnds, “Comment”, m Mellor, n 3, pp. 180-88; 
and Norman D. Palmer, in Amertcan Political Science Review (Menasha, Wr ), vol. 72 
(1978), p. 1177. 

D Gaddis Smith, Dean Acheson (New York, 1972), p. 375. See also Dean Acheson, 
Present at the Creation (New York, 1969), pp 334-36 and 416-20. 

^ Michael A. Gulin, John Foster Dulles: A Statesman and His Times (New York, 1972), 
p. 259. 

5 Smith, n. 13, p. 378 

* New York Times, 14 December 1955, p. 1. See also Durga Das, India from Curzon to 
Nehru and After (London, 1969), p. 297 
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an additional world force, even if one not bascd on military capabilities. 
From the US perspective, India had arrogated to itself the privileges of an 
independent centre of power. thus contracting the US sphere of influence. 
The United States, therefore, pronounced India’s position unacceptable, 
notwithstanding the similarity in respect of some key political values of the 
two countries. 

Whether the United States was thus driven to a policy of containment, in 
part or in whole, of India as a rebellious middle Power is, of course, a 
matter that ought to face the test, not simply of consistency with an 
analytical framework, but of evidence. However, evidence on motivation 
in international relations is no easy matter; for, in the struggle for power, 
nations must hide their real motives in order precisely to mislead ad- 
versaries and even friends. Public declarations, and even classified docu- 
ments, about the objectives of policies are thus often a poor guide to real 
motives. The “smoking gun” is not, therefore, likely to be always readily 
available to clinch a controversy; a considerable part of the case must rest 
on both logic and the totality of the evidence. Still, private and classified 
information would seem to be more credible as evidence on motivation than 
public statements. 

Admittedly an examination of the published official documentation on 
the period just prior to the announcement of the decision on military aid to 
Pakistan in February 1954 does not reveal any special targeting of India for 
such military aid. However, that does not necessarily mean the inadequacy 
of the analytical framework but perhaps points to the limitation of the 
specific official documentation. An initial clue to the deficiency in official 
documentation was provided by Selig Harrison, who, in 1966, pointedly 
underlined the two-pronged approach of US decisionmakers on the ques- 
tion of objectives of the decision: 


For the record John Foster Dulles defined the new military pact with 
Pakistan as part of the global collective-security pattern then being 
developed to meet an expected rec irrence of conventional aggression 
by Communist ground forces throughout Asia. Off the record, Vice 
President Nixon defined the objectives of some elements in Washington 
more candidly in briefings with newsmen. Pakistan’s readiness to enter 
into a military pact offered an opportunity, the Vice President felt, to 
build a counterforce to Nehru’s neutralism in the Indian leader’s back- 
yard." 


As Vice-President, Richard M. Nixon was himself an important participant 
in the decision, which followed a moving speech he made before the 


" Selig S. Harrison, “America, India, and Pakistan: A Chance for a Fresh Start”, Harper's 
(New York), July 1966, p 67. Emphasis added. 
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National Security Council after a wideranging tour through Asia. (Curiously 
the documents published so far contain no reference to the role of Nixon in 
the decision by the Council, where he was reportedly a star performer.) 
Nixon's admiring biographer, Ralph de Toledano, to whom Nixon opened 
his files, wrote that in that memorable speech before the National Security 
Council, Nixon expressed his feeling that "Nehru was contemptuous of 
flattery and respectful of strength" and forcefully urged military aid to 
Pakistan “as a counterforce to the confirmed neutralism of Jawaharlal 
Nehru's India”. He further observed that Nixon was "convinced that 
India's neutralism was an outgrowth of the Prime Minister's belief that 
India could be a dominant force only if the rest of non-Communist Asia 
were weak and unarmed".'* 

These revelations only confirm what was already apparent through highly 
credible reporting in the mass media. By October 1953 India had become 
aware of US plans to provide military aid to Pakistan. When Nehru met 
Nixon in New Delhi in December 1953, he tried during his two-bour talk 
with him to dissuade the United States from arming Pakistan. The essence 
of his case was that US military aid would bring the Cold War to South 
Asia and that Pakistan wouid in all probability, through overconfidence 
engendered by the change in the military balance on the subcontinent, 
resort to war. American Embassy officials told the Canadian High Com- 
missioner in New Delhi, Escott Reid, that “Nixon had been impressed by 
the weight of these arguments". Apparently, Nixon left Nehru with the 
impression of a likely sympathetic hearing for his arguments,” but this was 
exactly the opposite of what Nixon's real intent was. 

From New Delhi, Nixon went on te the Pakistani capital, Karachi, for a 
three-day visit. During that period, the highly respected New York Times 
correspondent Robert Trumbull cabled two dispatches which laid bare US 
thinking. Nixon clearly was the source of these dispatches even though 
their content was not specifically attributed to him. Trumbull's "informed 
sources" averred to him that it was about time to put ^an end to Washington's 
patience with neutralism", of which Nehru was the chief proponent. It was 
their understanding that ^Mr. Nehru's neutralist influence, which often 
has embarrassed the United States and its allies, would be lessened if an 
Asian power outspokenly opposed to Communism were to gain a position 
of great prominence”. The recommendation, therefore, was for the United 
States to assume “a position of greater independence in relation to the 
Indian Prime Minister". 

There was further the sharp reminder of the basic opposition between 
the global Power and the middle Power: “His interests and what he 
believes to be India’s interests may not be to the best interests of the 


“ Ralph de Toledano, Nixon (New York, 1956), p. 164. 
» Escott Reid, Envoy to Nehru (Delhi, 1981), p. 102. 
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United States and the United Nations." The fundamental question, how- 
ever, related to influence; and here it was the other party that was charged 
with seeking undue influence, the argument being that Nehru “is not 
willing to allow any other government to be a pale rival to India in this 
area" through identifying India's own interests with Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa. It was felt that "India's diplomacy has been directed toward 
keeping her neighbours individually weak and divided among themselves, 
but infernally stable and united under India's leadership." This was pre- 
cisely what gave rise to India's conflict with the United States: “His major 
rival for influence in South Asia is the United States. This explains his wary 
attitude toward Japan, Pakistan, and other Asian countries on close terms 
with Washington." 

The question, therefore, for Washington was to "determine whether 
India, a country often opposed to the United States in vital international 
dealings, is to obtain unquestioned dominance over this entire area, plus 
Africa, or is to remain merely the strongest individual power in an Asia- 
Arab-Africa bloc." A firmer course towards India was called for, and ^an 
early practical step in that direction would be to strengthen the friendlier 
nations in this orbit, beginning with Pakistan". Nehru would no doubt 
protest, but "the basic reason for Mr. Nehru's opposition is that a stronger 
Pakistan, with all that this implies in the Moslem world, would threaten 
the dominance of India in Asia, the Near East, and Africa". A diplomacy 
based on power was then advocated towards Nehru: 


He will be affected in his purposes by strength, decisive action, and 
people who can say “No” with power to back it up. The United States 
must determine soon whether it is to the best interests of the free world 
to have India the only strong nation in this part of the world or to have a 
number of strong nations, with India stronger than the rest—she merits 
that position if only because of her size—but not dominant.” 


Nothing could have with any more brutal clarity expressed the inherent 
conflict between the United States as the hegemonic global Power and 
India as the rebellious middle Power, as also the means to be employed by 
the global Power to counter the pretentions of the middle Power to greater 
influence in the region. This was apparently no less true of the Republican 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. Chester Bowles, who served as US 
Ambassador to India for some time under the Eisenhower Administration 
as a carryover from his previous posting under the Truman Administration, 
subsequently wrote: 


Soon stories began to appear of behind-the-scenes maneuvering within 
the State Department and Pentagon for a review of the earlier negative 
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decision. Of particular concern was the report that Secretary of State 
Dulles, exasperated by Nehru's refusal to sign the Japanese Peace 
Treaty that he [Dulles] had negotiated or to modify India's nonaligned 
foreign policies, was in favour of the proposed buildup of the Pakistan 
military.” 


Such views were not strictly restricted to Nixon or Dulles. Nor were they 
simply confined to an attempt at containment. This is obvious from the 
memoirs of the Canadian High Commissioner in New Delhi at the time, , 
Escott Reid. Within days of the Nixon visit. a US official, presumably the 
station chief of the Central Intelligence Agency (CLA) in New Delhi, met Reid 
and gave him an insight into the larger US design on the question of military 
aid. The argument of the CIA official was, in Reid’s words, as follows: 


India was the only possible source of a mass army for the West in a 
Third World War. A military agreement between the United States and 
Pakistan would isolate India. India would find that it would not be able 
to build up its armaments to match the increase in Pakistan’s because 
the United States would put pressure on Britain not to provide arms, 
and would also see to it that India did not receive other essential imports 
from Western countries. . . . These developments would weaken Nehru 
and the Congress Party and strengthen the Right-wing Hindu group, the 
Jana Sangh, some of whose members were prepared to support a 
military agreement with the United States. The objective of the United 
States in making a military agreement with Pakistan was thus to put 
India in a position where it had no recourse but to make a military 
agreement with the United States which would ultimately lead to India 
becoming an ally of the United States, and the source of a mass army for 
the West in a Third World War.” 


In this fashion the United States sought through the policy of containment 
a more effective satellization of India. Reid went on to note that “the 
threat which was conveyed to me in this conversation that the United 
States might cut off essential supplies to India if India refused to enter into 
a military aid agreement was taken seriously by the business community in 
India." Again, at a lunch at the US Embassy in January 1954, he found the 
American Ambassador and his deputy pressing a British guest with access 
to high Indian officials "to answer the question whether the effect of large 
American military aid to Pakistan would not be that India would itself 
request military aid from the United States. Their tenacity in pressing this 
question confirned my feeling that this was indeed the hope held by 
important groups in thé American Administration." 


4 Chester Bowles, Promises to Keep: My Years in Public Life, 1941-1969 (New York, 
1971), p. 478. 
2 Reid, n. 19, pp. 103-5. 
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Apparently cognizant of the Administration's thinking, Senator Fulbright 
quite aptly warned that the military pact with Pakistan was basically an 
anti-Nehru tactic "designed to force his hand".? The aim of US military 
aid to Pakistan was not simply containment of the Soviet Union, or 
collective defence in the Middle East. It had India specifically as its target. 
Nehru was thus not wrong in his perception that US decisionmakers 
"imagine that an alliance between Pakistan and the US would bring such 
overwhelming pressure on India as to compel her to change her policy of 
nonalignment".* Interestingly the US Ambassador, George V. Allen, 
within less than a month after the decision on military aid, directly linked it 
to the intended setbacks to Nehru and his foreign policy. In a secret cable 
to Washington he stated: 


This decision has been [a] serious defeat for Nehru. Y hope with time it 
will undermine his entire concept of neutralism in this region. If this 
develops it will be a major victory for US policy. We should try to find 
way in which price we pay for such victory is cut to minimum. The price 
might well be permanent impairment of Indian-American relations and 
alienation of Indian goodwill for indefinite period . . . . I know the 
vigor with which those who find Nehru exasperating will argue that we 
should not cater to him in any way. I believe, however, that we may well 
let our own feelings do us a disservice if we fail to look beyond the 
present.” 


The link between the decision on military aid and the motives speci- 
fically relating to India is clear from the evidence (though much of it is 
unofficial). However, one does not have to rely merely on verbal testimony 
to discern the intentions of US decisionmakers. Equally important is the 
actual pattern of American state behaviour. Here it is noteworthy that the 
weapons-mix of military aid provided to Pakistan left no doubt that it was 
directed at India. The Government of India brought this to the attention of 
the United States, but to no avail.* Beyond the verbal evidence and the 


2 Selig S. Harrison, “India, Pakistan, and the U.S.—II", New Republic (Washington, 
D.C.), 24 August 1959, p. 21. 
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actual state behaviour of the United States, a fuller appreciation of US 
motives in the decision, however, requires an understanding of attitude 
formation that preceded the Eisenhower Administration. 


Intellectual Heritage from the Truman Administration 


Although people did perceive a vital difference in the approaches of the 
Truman and Eisenhower Administrations towards alliance formation, the 
difference between the two was, in fact, less conceptual than chronological. 
Indeed, whereas the US-Pakistani military alliance became effective in 
1954 under the Republican Administration, the proposal itself was of much 
earlier origin. As the historian on Acheson commented: "John Foster 
Dulles was then Secretary of State, but he was carrying out a policy that 
had been initiated by Acheson.”” Another scholar agrees: “In fairness to 
Dulles it should be emphasized that he only carried to their logical or 
illogical conclusion the policies in regard to Pakistan that had been con- 
ceived by the national security apparatus during the Democratic Adminis- 
tration of Harry S. Truman."* Noteworthy is the fact of continuity in 
personnel as well. Eisenhower had not too long before been the supreme 
commander of the forces of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) in Europe. Dulles, who became Secretary of State, had been 
placed in charge of the Japanese Peace Treaty negotiations by none other 
than Acheson himself. Henry A. Byroade was appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs in April 
1952, and continued to function in that position through 1954. It should 
not, therefore, occasion surprise if there should be continuity in thinking at 
the Cabinet level of the State Department. Indeed it can be safely asserted 
that a similar mindset had come to be shared by the two Administrations in 
relation to the geopolitics of the region. 


Initial American Evenhandedness 


The end of colonial rule on the Indian subcontinent in 1947 was accom- 
panied by the Partition. This created two major states, India and Pakistan, 
out of what had been a single geopolitical unit. Still India remained pre- 
eminent in political power in the region; being almost four times the size of 


like—was suitable for use only on a relatively flat terrain, in other words, on the plains of 
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Pakistan in population and territory. The new geopolitical structure of the 
region confronted the United States as the new hegemonic global Power, 
risen as a successor to Britain, with two-basic options in terms of strategic 
cooperation, depending on the behaviour of the middle Power, viz., India. 
From Washington's perspective, the ideal arrangement would be a co- 
operative middle Power, managing a cooperative region, possibly under a 
regional organization. If the region as a whole was not cooperative, the 
middle Power could even be assisted in managing it through resource 
transfers. On the other hand, if the middle Power was not cooperative, but 
was indeed rebellious, then a regional organization under the leadership of 
the middle Power—even if it were possible—which barred the global 
Power from gaining access to the region, would be unacceptable. More to 
the point, the new geopolitical structure resulting from the Partition had 
exposed the middle Power's "institutionalized vulnerability" in the form of 
Pakistan, which could be used as an instrument for purposes of contain- 
ment and modification of the behaviour of the middle Power. Indeed 
several features of Pakistan—its status as a substantial Power, its natural, 
ethnically based hostility to India, and its potential as a rallying-point for 
an alliance of Muslim states—fitted it admirably for the role of a local 
counterweight against India. 

At the birth of the two nations of India and Pakistan in 1947, Washington 
was not certain of their future foreign-policy orientation. It was con- 
sequently inclined to be evenhanded in its relationship with them. Besides, 
with China still outside the Soviet bloc, it did not consider the area to be of 
any particular strategic value. Still it seemed to place a higher strategic 
value on the real estate in Pakistan because of its closeness to the Middle 
East. Moreover, it initially tended to defer to the authority and expertise of 
Britain, with its earlier Imperial and present Commonwealth connexion 
with the area. Gradually, however, after a period of transition, it took over 
Britain's role as security manager of the subcontinent, much as it had done 
earlier in Greece and Turkey in the wake of the decline of the British 
power. Any resentment on the part of Britain was then just brushed aside. 

Till as late as 1949 the United States maintained a largely nondiscrimi- 
natory posture towards the chief countries of the subcontinent. Indeed it 
was anxious to work out a regional cooperative arrangement among them, 
even as it recognized India’s primary role in the region. Indicative of such 
an anxiety on its part was the top secret report of a subcommittee of the 
State-Army-War-Navy-Air Force Coordinating Committee (SANACC) of 
19 April 1949.” Although the region was not considered to be of any 
particular strategic value to the United States in military terms—barring 
the Karachi-Lahore area which may be of use for air bases—it was never- 
theless a basic strategic objective of the United States to prevent 
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encroachment by the Soviet Union in the region as that “would endanger 
our national policy of Communist containment”. However, it considered it 
“unrealistic to propose the necessary strengthening of the armed forces” of 
the chief countries of the region because of the strained relations between 
them and because of the other standing commitments of Britain and the 
United States. : 

Significantly the SANACC subcommittee wanted to encourage coopera- 
tion in the region, saying that any US assistance for the area “should be 
utilized as far as practicable as an instrument to effect cooperation within 
the region”. It considered it to be self-defeating to provide assistance to 
any one country as it would result in the alienation of others. It urged that 
“a regional approach is necessary” in any aid programme, recognizing at 
the same time that “India is the natural political and economic centre of 
South Asia and aid given to the peripheral countries would have to be 
adapted to conditions in India”. 

Interestingly, in mid-1949, the Policy Planning Staff studied the possi- 
bility of a regional organization in the Middle East on the model of the 
NATO. It also considered which countries of the region ought to be 
included in such an organization. It felt that the inclusion of India in a 
Middle East regional pact would result in “too large and unwieldy” an 
organization. At the same time “it would be unrealistic to include Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan without India since the usefulness for security 
purposes of Afghanistan and Pakistan depends very largely on the facilities 
in depth to be found in India”. It went on to suggest the formation of two 
regional groups, one each for the Middle East and South Asia; Iran was to 
be a member of both.” 


Perception of Rivalry and Containment 


By 1950, however, the differing policy orientations of India and Pakistan 
became crystallized in American eyes, and there was considerable re- 
thinking in Washington, not so much on the question of organization of a 
regional association in South Asia as on the best way of using the. political 
differences obtaining on the subcontinent against India. India had de- 
veloped strong differences with the United States on a variety of issues 
such as recognition of China and its admission to the United Nations, the 
Korean War, Indochina, and, more generally, “power politics” and mili- 
tary pacts. An authoritative, secret Department of State Policy Statement 
of 1 December 1950 said: “Divergencies [sic.] between United States and 
Indian views toward China and Indochina are serious foreign-policy con- 
flicts blocking closer understanding with India." India was, no doubt, 
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playing an important role, but not one to US advantage. Even then there 
was some ambivalence in the US attitude. Assistant Secretary of State 
George C. McGhee averred that ^the US fully recognized the importance of 
having India's cooperation" but that “our different interpretations of 
events in Asia constituted a running sore". The United States contem- 
plated more effective consultation with India in the future, but thought 
there were likely to be many obstacles.” 

Also, and significantly, the United States had by this time doubts about 
India's power ambitions, particularly in the area of nuclear energy. A 
memorandum prepared in the office of Under Secretary of State Lovett 
late in 1948 for briefing the newly appointed US Ambassador to India, Loy 
W. Henderson, noted: “The aspirations of Indian officials in atomic energy 
development appear illimitable.” Even as the United States wanted 
monazite and beryl from India for its own use, it was in no mood to help 
India in exchange with India's programme on nuclear energy. It was 
against even the local processing of raw material in India. Instead, to 
advance "disenchantment" in India about nuclear energy, it decided that 
"Indian officials be given frank appraisal of the difficulties ahead in their 
ambitions toward atomic energy development"? 

As against the difficulties with India, the attitude of Pakistan was mani- 
festly friendly and cooperative. There was recognition within the US 
Administration of the essential difference between the two local Powers, 
with McGhee underlining “the Korean issue as one instance" of Pakistan's 
useful influence. Accordingly the United States was "inclined to welcome 
Pakistani initiative in the Moslem world".^ Pakistan for its part left US 
officials in no doubt as to the purposes for which it was seeking to align 
with the United States. Finance Minister Ghulam Mohammed told McGhee 
in Karachi in December 1949 how a bloc of nations organized on the basis 
of Islam could be of help to the United States in checking Soviet territorial 
expansion: ^Again and again he reverted to the importance of the fight 
which Pakistan was making for independence, both political and economic, 
and insisted [that] the new Middle East grouping was essential in Pakistan's 
fight with India."* Later, recounting this and other meetings he had with 
Pakistani officials, McGhee noted in his memoirs that “Pakistan, particu- 
larly because of the pressure of its rivalry with India, was courting us 
assiduously. In seeking aid, particularly arms aid, Pakistan took pains to 
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dissociate itself from Indian neutralism.”™ Indeed, the United States had 
already begun to recognize Pakistan's intent and to appreciate its value to 
itself. In September 1949, in a memorandum to Ambassador-at-Large Phillip 
C. Jessup, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, Raymond A. Hare, 
had observed: 


Pakistan's endeavour to assume the leadership of a Middle East Muslim 
bloc is to create a counter force to what it believes to be the “Hindu 
imperialism" of the new Indian Republic. India has emerged from 
World War II as the strongest Power in Asia. Its position of dominance 
will probably increase as its power potential is developed. We have no 
great assurance that India in the future will ally itself with us and we have 
some reason to believe that it might not. Pakistan, if given reasonable 
encouragement, might prove the more reliable friend. In certain cir- 
cumstances, therefore, a strong Muslim bloc under Pakistan leadership 
could provide a very desirable balance of power in Asia. Until we know 
more about how the future alignment of power is to be shaped, there- 
fore, we should take no action which would indicate that we do not 
favour Pakistan's endeavour to form a Muslim bloc.” 


There was more authoritative recognition of Pakistan's advantage to the 
United States in a secret Department of State Policy Statement of 3 April 
1950. More significantly this advantage had now become transformed: 
from Pakistan as a possible ally to Pakistan as a countervailing Power 
available for use by the United States, specifically directed against Indian 
ambition, quite independent of any Soviet containment. Even though the 
statement added a qualification at the end by paying the customary homage 
to the virtues of regional cooperation in South Asia to meet the Soviet 
threat, it underlined with brutal clarity its central intent, should India 
prove unbending and refuse to fall in line: 


the development of a Pakistan-India entente cordiale appears remote. 
Moreover, the vigor and methods which have characterized India's 
execution of its policy of consolidating the princely States, and its 
inflexible attitude with regard to Kashmir, may indicate national traits 
which in time, if not controlled, could make India Japan's successor in 
Asiatic imperialism. In such a circumstance a strong Muslim bloc under 
the leadership of Pakistan, and friendly to the US, might afford a de- 
sirable balance of power in South Asia. On the other hand our interests 
should be better served by cooperation than by rivalry between India 
and Pakistan as long as Soviet expansionism threatens South Asia.* 
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Notwithstanding the underlying realpolitik intent aimed against India, 
the United States was not yet ready to take any irreversible action that 
would alienate India. Apart from contemplating more effective consul- 
tation, it sought regional stability in South Asia. Without according its 
traditional deference to Britain's responsibilities in the region, it took a 
more direct hand in counselling India and Pakistan about the wisdom of 
averting war, towards which the two countries were inching. Even though 
favouring Pakistan on the Kashmir question, partly by operating through 
Britain, it endeavoured to retain a seniblance of neutrality. Further, it 
contemplated putting together an economic aid programme for South 
Asia, believing that "countries in such close proximity to the USSR orbit 
nced the stiffening and confidence provided by the United States economic 
assistance" .* 

The United States still entertained the hope that India and Pakistan 
would work together. It saw merit in a regional association. One sort of 
such association, however, was not acceptable even though the United 
States could look at the situation with a degree of equanimity (seeing that it 
was not likely to come off). Another was sure to be destroyed on the rocks 


of local rivalry: 


The region suspects the Western European nations and the United 
States of attempting to maintain an imperialist position in Asia and of 
discriminating against non-white peoples. Thus, India, which is dis- 
creetly eager to head a South and Southeast Asian regional association, 
regards the natural bases of such an association as anti-colonialism and 
neutrality in the cold war. 

There is little immediate prospect that a regional association will 
develop in South and Southeast Asia. Ceylon and Nepal fear India's size 
and potential power, and would be reluctant to enter into regional 
arrangements which might pave the way for Indian domination of the 
region. Pakistan is unwilling to accept a position subordinate to India 
and seeks to counterbalance India's greater strength by developing close 
relations with its Moslem neighbours to the west.” 


Up to this point, the United States had counted on the inner dynamics of 
the region to block India. Soon, however, it get ready to add its own 
weight towards the same end. 

A series of developments exacerbated relations between the United 
States and India and strengthened US determination to proceed with its 
plans in South Asia without paying too much heed to India's sensibilities. 
On the one hand there was the intensification of the Cold War, with the 
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two blocs actually locked in physical combat in a limited war in Korea, and 
the increasing shakiness of the Western position in the Middle East, 
especially in Iran; on the other there was India's opposition to the US 
decision to extend the Korean War beyond the 38th parallel, to the US 
plans for a Japanese Peace Treaty with the projected signing of a security 
treaty before Japan actually became an independent state, and to the US- 
sponsored “Uniting for Peace" resolution. These developments brought in 
their train a chain of consequences for the region of South Asia. Already, 
in January 1951, President Harry S. Truman had approved NSC 98/1, 
which noted: 


The time has come to pursue our objectives with more vigor. We are 
now in a position to assess the attitude and policies of area governments 
as well as the possibilities and limitations of our influence. Moreover, 
the fall of China and the threat to Indo-China and the balance of 
Southeast Asia has [sic.] given added urgency to the achievement of our 
objectives in this region. We must henceforth more frequently accept 
calculated risks in attacking the problems of South Asia." 


As if to suggest the precise lines for such followup action, a 5-day 
South Asian regional conference of United States diplomatic and consular 
officers from the Departments of State and Defence, the CIA, and US 
embassies in South Asia and its neighbourhood was held in Ceylon early in 
1951 under the chairmanship of Assistant Secretary of State McGhec. The 
conference underscored the sharpness with which the United States had 
started evaluating India and Pakistan differentially from the perspective of 
its interests." US concerns centred on India, as the leader of a neutral bloc, 
constituting a rival of the United States for influence in Asia. It was Indian 
influence per se that was at issue, not India acting as a proxy for the Soviet 
Union; for, as late as May 1953, Nehru was telling Dulles that ^India has 
almost no contacts, economic or political, with the Government of Soviet 
Russia".* 

The conference was convinced that India's foreign policy rested on a 
"fallacious basis" and constituted a danger to both Asia and world peace. 
India's attempts to organize a neutral third force through attacks on the 
West suggest that “it partially follows the Cominform line”. The con- 
ference urged "a policy of patience built on firmness" towards India even 
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as it asked that the United States should “challenge” India “vigorously, 
both at home and abroad" if it affected collective security. Normally the 
United States had featured enthusiasm for regional organizations, but its 
attitude towards South Asia was now entirely different on account of its 
distrust of India's possible role as a rival for influence: 


In view of India's ambitions for political hegemony, its advocacy of a 
doctrine of appeasement, and its tendencies toward abandoning support 
of the principle of collective security, the United States should not at this 
time encourage the formation of a South Asian regional bloc, since such 
an organization might come under India's. domination. 


The conference warned: ^We should refrain from action in the United 
Nations which would assist in promoting a regional organization in South 
Asia, which would probably come under Indian domination." Further, 
while noting India's perception of the United Nations as an organization 
controlled and dominated by the United States in its own interest, it 
recommended: “Every effort should be made to guard against the division 
of the United Nations into opposing Asian and Western blocs. Specifically 
we should be more active in opposing Nehru's efforts to create a neutral bloc 
among the Asian and Arab states." 

On the other hand the conference still regarded India as “a worthwhile 
long-term risk from a military standpoint". It, therefore, asked for the use 
of “non-pressure” methods to win India's friendship and support. It was at 
the same time not sure of India providing military assistance to the Free 
World in the event of war. Nevertheless it thought that an offer of military 
“aid to India, and acceptance of similar aid by Pakistan, might spark a 
change in Indian policy and provide a stimulus which in the long term 
would bring great benefits to the Free World from India's military poten- 
tial, raw materials, industrial output, manpower, and communications 
facilities". It further felt that use of India as a production base for military 
supplies may be “one of the best means of securing India’s ultimate align- 
ment with the West.“ 

As for Pakistan, the conference believed that its “present orientation to 
the west” and the possibility of its supplying ground forces required that 
“the United States military authorities should consider on an urgent basis 
the desirability of the United States entering into an early understanding 
with Pakistan, which would provide for equipping and building up Pakistan’s 
military forces”. Although it wanted Pakistan to be a member in a possible 
Middle Eastern military pact, it urged that such action “should not delay 
the understanding with Pakistan” .* It thus made it clear that the military 
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build-up of Pakistan stood on a completely independent basis and that it 
was not necessarily linked with the defence of the Middle East. The US 
Ambassador to Pakistan, Avra Warren, informed the conference that "the 
most significant factor in the political life of Pakistan was its obsession with 
India".* 

An extremely useful insight into the urgency felt about building up 
Pakistan militarily, even without a Middle Eastern pact, is provided by a 
secret briefing paper entitled “Means to Combat India's Policy of Neutralism”, 
prepared by the Department of State for the meetings of the Foreign. 
Ministers of Britain, France, and the United States held in Washington, 
D.C., in September 1951." The paper's title and the targeted audience 
clearly pointed both to the escalating US obsession with India's foreign 
policy and to the American perception of the depth of opposition between 
India and the United States in their rivalry for influence in Asia. The State 
Department took India’s foreign policy of “neutralism” as militating 
against collective security. It, therefore, regarded it in the final analysis, as 
"favorable to the Soviet Union". It took India's refusal to sign the 
Japanese Peace Treaty an an indication of "the latest manifestation" of 
"neutralism". 

The State Department believed that, although Nehru knew that India's 
interests lay with the West, he refused to align with it unequivocally for 
fear that such action would "put India in a subordinate position vis-à-vis 
the US and the UK" and "limit thereby India's ability to play a pivotal role 
in Asian affairs". It was afraid lest other Asian states too should begin to 
appreciate the rationale behind "neutralism". More important, however, 
was the revelation in the briefing paper—with astonishing explicitness—how 
the United States viewed its military aid as an instrument with which to cut 
India's role and influence: 


In the long run an effective means of combating [sic.] Indian *neutralism" 
lies in increasing the capacity of other non-communist Asian states to 
exert influence and leadership in building collective sécurity. Success in 
this objective would presumably result in a commensurate limitation on 
the ability of Mr. Nehru to maintain India as the pivotal Asian state 
between what he regards as the “two power blocs”. This objective is in 
part the basis of the economic and military assistance which the United 
States is currently giving various Asian countries. 


If this were so, what could be more effective than giving military aid to 
Pakistan in Nehru's own backyard! A Middle Eastern pact may be desirable 
for the same purpose, but it was not essential to it. 
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An intellectual underpinning to the US strategy for containing India 
through grant of military aid to its local rivals was provided by the US 
Ambassador to India, Loy Henderson.-In a long telegram, reminiscent of 
Kennan’s on the Soviet Union, Henderson on 6 September 1951 sought to 
explain to Washington India’s rejection of the Japanese Peace Treaty and 
to predict future Indian state behaviour.” He rejected any notion of India’s 
stand on the treaty being merely a reflection of the then state of Indo-US 
relations. Rather, in abbreviated telegraphic language, he sought to place 
it in the context of the general framework of Nehru's thinking on foreign 
policy, seeing it as representing a “logical step on part Nehru in his efforts 
attain one his primary fon policy objectives, that is, eventual exclusion 
from mainland and waters Asia all Western milit power and what he wld 
consider as Western polit and econ pressures". He saw a grand design or 
master plan at work in Nehru’s—deliberately differentiating between 
Nehru and India—foreign policies, under which Nehru sought to detach 
China from the Soviet bloc and Japan from the US alliance. The under- 
lying immediate goal of Nehru's in this plan was to form a common front 
with these two Asian giants under the slogan of ^Asian nationalism" in his 
bid for “attainment united Asia in which he can play important role... 
and which he would like use in pursuing further objectives". Henderson 
understood the content of this ^Asian nationalism" to be a combination of 
" Asia for Asians" and "anti-westernism". 

According to Henderson, although Nehru had not succeeded in getting 
China to abandon the Sino-Soviet alliance and to enter into a partnership 
with India, he had, through the rejection of the Japanese Peace Treaty, : 
“laid basis which will enable him carry on subsequent campaign stimulate 
and gain influence over nationalistic and anti-white elements in Jap." 
Henderson argued: 


In carrying on his campaign to attain his objectives in Asia Nehru not 
likely move too openly or rapidly. He will not wish arouse too much 
hostility or indignation in US. He realizes tor some time to come Ind 
will sorely need certain capital and consumption goods which only US 
can furnish. He not likely disclose his real objectives. He will probably 
continue try appear as democratic idealist primarily interested in welfare 
downtrodden masses of Asia; as David who regretfully faces materialistic 
and clumsy Goliath of militarism and imperialism. . . . He will continue 
make special effort charm and flatter naive Amer and Brit, who he 
thinks might be useful in helping mould public opinion in his favor or 
in supporting policies in their countries which wid facilitate gaining of 
his fon policy objectives. He will continue make minor concessions and 
friendly gestures from time to time to US in order keep down tide 
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resentment and make US officials think, "He will come to our side 
eventually if we are patient and handle him properly." He not likely, 
however, change his basic policies. . . . 


Perhaps unwittingly Henderson, raised the conflict between the United 
States and India to the status of a titanic struggle between a virtuous 
Western Goliath and a scheming Oriental David—a struggle for which a 
ready intellectual rationale was available in justification. Interestingly, an 
authority well versed in containment, American Ambassador Kirk in 
Moscow, cabled Acheson that he had found Henderson's telegram to be of 
great interest, “providing clearest exposition Nehru character and program 
to date".* To his credit, at the end Henderson warned the United States 
against “playing into hands our enemies if in endeavouring meet Nehru’s 
campaign against US in Asia we shld ‘write India off or take measures 
likely wound sensibilities of Ind people”. 

At Nehru’s farewell luncheon for him, Henderson sought—on 
Washington’s instructions—to remind Nehru of “possible consequences to 
India if GOI fols present course in fon relations” and to expound his views 
on India attempting to draw Japan away from the United States, which 
would mean that “it would be fallacious for either US or India believe our 
differences were merely superficial”. Nehru tried to disabuse his mind of 
any notion that he was trying to influence Japan, averring that the idea was 
“novel” to him, that the thought of it had not occurred to him, and that he 
could not imagine anyone figuring he had such a policy. He rejected the 
whole line of thought as *erroneous".* Although the view on the frame- 
work of Nehru's foreign policy may initially have been Henderson's 
personal one, it was subsequently more generally accepted in the US 
Administration. After the transfer of power to the Republican Administra- 
tion, a secret National Security Council study prepared in February 1954, 
about the time that the United States decided to extend military aid to 
Pakistan, not only referred to Nehru's “dreams” of making India a Great 
Power and to “his dream of South Asia, under his leadership, rising to 
become a great 'third force' in the world", but asserted: "India would like 
to separate Japan from its close association with the United States.”* 

It is apparent from that review of the changing orientation of the United 
States towards India that India was seen, howsoever unrealistically, as a 
serious rival for influence and, therefore, as a Power deserving of con- 
tainment. This view had become quite pervasive throughout the Estab- 
lishment. It is precisely this perceptual universe that Nixon and Dulles 
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shared. Their views, as described earlier—though not revealed in official 
records—were not an aberration but an accurate manifestation of that 
universe. Any path analysis of the decision on military aid to Pakistan, 
which is strictly restricted to that decision alone, is likely to prove in- 
adequate in uncovering motivation in so far as it ignores the attitudinal 
complex that had come to prevail in Washington's decisionmaking 
machinery. 

In contrast with its perspective on India, the United States was keenly 
appreciative of Pakistan's orientation to the West. It was eager to develop 
a military relationship with Pakistan to counter, even if in part, India's 
“neutralism”. Pakistan for its own reasons continued to procure military 
supplies from the United States with amazing tenacity. Within a single 
month late in 1951 a Pakistani delegation met key US officials four times, 
and separately, to obtain "as much military equipment" as it could. It met, 
especially, Secretary of State Acheson, who also conferred with the Pakistani 
Foreign Minister, Zafrulla Khan. The United States acted fairly promptly 
in complying with requests for military supplies, thereby indicating the in- 
creasingly *close relationship developing between the two countries. 
Meanwhile it not only started playing a more active and interventionist 
role, as befitted a global Power, in subcontinental disputes like Kashmir 
but also-assumed a decidedly pro-Pakistani stance even as it strove to give 
the appearance of impartiality.? 

Notwithstanding the rising momentum in favour of the military buildup 
of Pakistan, no final denouement was reached during the remaining period 
of the Truman Administration although Pakistan requested a $2 billion 
credit for the purchase of US arms in July 1952.* Perhaps one critical 
factor in this outcome was the personal role of Henderson's successor, 
Chester Bowles, who was appointed Ambassador late in 1951. A New Deal 
idealist who believed that India was really with the Free World, Bowles 
staunchly opposed military aid to Pakistan? and sought to shift the regional 
agenda of the United States to economic development. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It would be fatuous to underestimate the concern felt by the United States 
about the containment of the Soviet Union and the policy it evolved, in the 
cause of "collective" defence. of extending military aid to the countries on 
the Soviet penphery. To apotheosize Soviet containment as an explanation 
for the activities of the United States in different regions of the world 
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would, however, be to ignore the autonomous importance of regional 
factors in US calculations about its own drive for influence and control. Of 
course, any decision that moves through a complex bureaucratic process is 
likely to involve multifold ends. But sufficient and compelling evidence has 
been advanced in this article on the US decision to provide military aid to 
Pakistan to demonstrate that considerations of rivalry for influencé with 
the regional Power, India—quite independently of any containment of the 
Soviet Union—were involved in the decision. Pakistan, bolstered by mili- 
tary aid, was intended to serve as a local counterweight on behalf of the 
United States against India even though the aim was sought to be mystified 
through its association with collective defence in the Middle East.*. The 


* Although this article has not dealt with the US attempt at mystification by way of linking 
mihtary aid to Pakistan with collective defence in the Middle East through the “northern tier" 
arrangement, a few important aspects of it are worthy of note here: (a) The Umted States 
knew that there was no military threat to the area from the Soviet bloc. Foreign Relations of 
the United States, 1950, vol. 5 (The Near East, South Asta, and Africa), n. 31, p. 122. 

b) The threat was seen as political, but one stemming from local nationalism and not from 
the Soviet bloc. As NSC 129/1 of 24 April 1952 acknowledged: “The danger in this area to the 
security of the Free World arises not so much from the threat of direct Soviet military attack 
as from acute instability, anti-Western nationalism and Arab-Israeli antagonism.” Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1952-1954, vol. 9 (The Near and Middle East), n. 43, 
pp. 222-26 and 325. NSC 5428 of 23 July 1954 repeated this message; “The nations of the 
Near East are determined to assert their independence and are suspicious of outside interest 
in their affairs... In the Near East the current danger to the security of the Free World 
arises not s0 much from the threat of direct Soviet military attack as from a continuation of 
tbe present unfavourable trends." Ibid., pp. 525-36. The crux of the issue was US control and 
influence, not the Soviet threat. The United States went in for collective regional arrange- 
ments and aid programmes to meet “the threat posed by nationalistic demands for the 
elimination of Western interests and by political instability in the area". Ibid., pp. 222-26. 
Little wonder that Egypt saw US attempts at collective defence as colonialism by other 
means, and regarded the effort at building up Iraq (Pakistan's counterpart in the Middle East) 
23 containment of Egypt, the middle Power in tbe region. 

(c) In U.S. eyes, Pakistan's was a case apart. As Dulles cabled Washington after his visit to 
South Asia in May 1953, “we need not await formal defence arrangements as condition to 
some military assistance to Pakntan". Ibid., p. 147. Although there is some ambiguity in the 
record as to the link between military aid to Pakistan and the development of a possible 
regional pact, from this point on the thrust came to centre on military aid to Pakistan rather 
than regional defence. Indeed the course of diplomacy was gradually turned on its bead: it 
was pot so much that military ad was to be provided to Pakistan as pert of a regional pact as it 
was that a regional pact needed to be created to provid > diplomatic cover for the military ald 
to Pakistan. 

The immediate strategy was to bring in Turkey to ald the process through a Turkish- 
Pakistani pact even though Turkey was already a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and its adherence to the pact added little to collective defence. Also Pakistan 
was not even contiguous to the Soviet bloc. Indeed e United States was determined to 
proceed with military aid to Pakistan, pact or no pact. Dulles told the US Ambassador in 
Pakistan, “If PM asks whether this means we will not extend aid unless Turkey goes along, 
you may say this is not necessanly so.” Ibid., pp. 441-42. Turkey succinctly underlined 
Washington's intent: “The US Government, while hoping an agreement between Turkey and 
Pakistan would contnbute to the formation of an organization for the defence of the Middle 
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evidence is too massive to be simply dismissed. As against the weighty 
evidence presented in this article, it is not unreasonable to ask: What 
evidence does the orthodox position have in its defence other than the 
official public statements of the Government? And how do its proponents 
account for the accumulated weight of the classified evidence now available 
that runs counter to their proposition? 

From the perspective of the US attempt to build local counterweights 
against regional rivals, the containment of the Soviet Union appears as 
only a subcategory of the general category of containment on the part of a 
, hegemonic global Power, aimed at all actual or aspirant independent 
centres of power. It was by no means a special category which became the 
governing framework determining US policies in different regions. And 
the Soviet Union, though economically and demographically decimated by 
the Second World War, emerged as just one among several targets of 
containment and not as the most spectacular one." The documentary 
record thus confirms the revisionist interpretation on the containment of 
regional rivals on the part of the United States. Understandably, con- 
tainment is not the only policy that the global Power pursues towards its 
regional rivals for influence. It need not also be taken to be permanent, 
though it may well be, being dependent on the changing configuration of 
power and power alignments. Besides, containment should not be assumed- 
to be universally characterized by the same rigour in its application" The 


East, considered the immediate aim of an agreement to be the possibility of providing military 
aid to Pakistan without arousing adverse reactions in the international field." Ib«d., p. 448. 
Even Washington acknowledged that the "best way for US give military aid Pakistan would 
be ir form of support for some form of regional defence cooperation initiated by states m 
area”. Ibid., p. 464. To that end it orchestrated an extraordinary campaign to force a regional 
arrangement into place as an umbrella for the military aid to Pakistan in a vahent attempt to 
confuse and defuse opposition. At the same time it launched an amazing dimnformation 
campaign to convey the impression that all this had been thought up solely by the local Powers 
in the region for their collective defence. 
7? On the basis of archival research, a scholar makes the point that 
the Baghdad Pact was more a product of Anglo-American rivalries for supremacy than a 
well-considered military strategy to bolster Middle Eastern and South Asian defences 
against a Eastern and South Asian defences against a Soviet attack . . .. The Baghdad Pact 
does not appear to have improved either the stability or the security of the Middle East and 
South Asia. It did, however, create the conditions for US domination over the two regions. 
This raises a central question: Did the Baghdad Pact, despite its many failings, mark the 
United States final victory over Great Britain during the Cold War, a victory which the Suez 
crisis of 1956 merely served to confirm? 


Ayesha Jalal, "Toward the Baghdad Pact: South Asia and the Middle East Defence in the Cold 
War, 1947-1955”, International History Review (Birnaby, B.C.), vol. 9, no. 3, August 1989, 
pp. 409-33 

The notion that tbe containment of Britain indeed preceded that of the Soviet Union was first 
made by the revisiontst historian Gabriel Kolko, The Roots of American Foreign Policy: An 
Analysis of Power and Purpose (Boston, Mass., 1969). 
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treatment of “limited adversaries”, such as India, with which both co- 
operation and contention (because of a variety of ideological and political 
factors) would need to be pursued, could not be of the same order as it was 
in the case of a presumably implacable ideological and political adversary, 
such as the Soviet Union. 

Notwithstanding these qualifications, the record is explicit on the point 
that containment specifically of regional Powers was pursued because they 
were seen as rivals to American influence and control. Regrettably, 
however, the US pursuit of containment of regional Powers has met with 
studied neglect in mainstream American scholarship, which has been 
seemingly more comfortable with containment of an evil Communist 
empire by a presumably benign hegemonic global Power. The accepted 
framework of realism is admirably suited Tor the purpose, showing a heroic 
status quo Power resisting a determined imperialist Power. It may also be 
that the conflict between the Super Powers has attracted greater attention 
because the fate of the world has been tied up with it. However, this has 
never prevented American scholars from studying the numerous regional 
conflicts in the Third World. It would seem that American scholarship is 
really less comfortable with the US containment of regional Powers, which 
is likely to reveal not so benign motives. It has neglected to use in a critical 
manner the same framework of realism to understand the impulses behind 
the state behaviour of the United States as an activist Power rather than 
simply as a reactive one—although the prewar US record in Latin America 
ought to have compellingly led it in that direction. The official under- 
standing of US international behaviour has, as a result, acquired the 
proportions of *hegemony" (in the Gramscian sense) in academia. 

It is to be wondered if this state of affairs is a consequence of American 
scholars being implicated in various capacities in the work of the US 
Government. Certainly, where eminent scholars serve the Government in 
high office, such as Secretary of State or Assistant to the President, it 
creates a powerful intellectual updraft throughout academia for scholarship to 
correspond to official ideology. In the circumstances, research problems 
that are likely to lead to questioning of the official interpretation may well 
then be avoided. In that case, scholarship simply becomes a handmaiden of 
Government rather than an intellectual exercise in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. The almost automatic dismissal—through nothing more than 
assertions*—by American scholars of the revisionist interpretation of 


** The tradition continues. A recent work states: 


Washington was not interested in backing Pakistan against either India or Afghanistan, 
although the United States considered that Pakistan's rok in containment, particularly in 
support of Iraq and Turkey, a much higher prionty than the maintenance of good relations 
with New Delhi or Kabul. To attain the former, Washington had to make concessions on 
the latter, which New Delhi unterpreted as motivated by anti-Indian objectives Although India 
was wrong on the motivation, it was right about the consequences: the US-Pakistani alhance 
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US motivations in the decision to extend military aid to Pakistan may well 
have other sources, but it is impressive that much of-the writing on the 
American relationship with South Asia in the United States has come from 
academics who have served the United States Government in various 
capacities. 


April 1990 


played only an incidental role in ‘containing communism—and then only into the early 
19603—while allowing Pakistan to take much stronger positions in its disputes with India 
and Afghanistan than would otherwise have been possible. 
See Richard Sisson and Leo E. Rose, War and Succession: Pakistan, India, and the Creation of 
Bangladesh (Berkeley, Calif., 1990), pp. 47-48. Emphasis added. Apart from the fact that the 
stance on motivation was the US Government's public line, one wonders what the logic and 
evidence is for this conclusion. 

Similarly, others simply attribute to India the suspicion that the US aim was to limit, contain, 
or neutralize Indian influence, but implicitly assume US innocence in this regard even as they 
avoid seriously dealing with the ments of the case. Note, for example: “Amencan policy toward 
Pakistan was never driven by concern about India. However, New Delhi has consistently seen 
the US-Pakistani relationship less as an alliance against the Soviet Union than as one directed 
against itself, or, m recent decades, as a de facto Sino-Pakistani-US entente against India.” Paul 
Kreisberg, “The United States, South Asia, and American Interests”, Journal of Internatwnal 
Affairs (New York), vol 43, no. 1, summer/fall 1989, pp. 83-95. And also: " . . cnucism of 
the United States, at relatively little cost, wins favour among the elements of the Indian left. 
This has led Indian leaders to conjure up images of America as bent on ‘containing’ India's 
growing power through support of its enemies.” Robert L Hardgrave, Jr, “Linkage Politics in 
India The Relationship of Domestic Po'1ucs to Foreign Policy", in Robert A. Scalapino et al., 
Ana and the Major Powers. Domestic Politics and Foreign Policy (Berkeley, Calif., 1988), 
pp. 306-40. 
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Political Economy and Social Transformation 


Jonn GIRLING. Capital and Power: Political Economy and Social Trans- 
formation. London/New York/Sydney: Croom Helm, 1987. Pp. 226. 
£25.00. 


The author of this book declares at one place (p. 201): “I value socialism 
with democracy, and see no need to hide my preference. Any judgement I 
make of persons and events is bound to be affected by this sentiment." To 
proclaim boldly that you are value-oriented as a social scientist is to be 
honest in the dishonest world of social science academia, which hypo- 
critically claims to be value-free in the name of positivism; it is also an 
attempt to “change other people's view of the world and therefore persuade 
them to improve it—the point is not to interpret the world, but to change 
it." This again is laudable, and one may say that the author vindicates his 
position in a very scholarly manner. He is completely free from the dog- 
matism that characterizes those who either support Marxism or oppose it 
blindly. 

It is well known that Marxism is more than a hundred years old and 
cannot account for the numerous' profound changes that have occurred 
since it was first presented to the world; that, while it is good so far as it 
goes, it does not have a "human face"; and that it does not give sufficient 
importance to the part played by a number of non-economic factors which 
influence social change. The most important and interesting development 
in the theory and practice of Marxism, however, is the unexpected trans- 
formation of the Third World, which, as Lenin himself acknowledged in 
1917, is a case of theory being at odds with reality. At best the theory was a 
prophecy, not an explanation. The Socialist Revolution occurred in a 
country which was least expected to make it so Lenin came out with his 
theory of “the chain being as strong as its weakest link"! One wonders what 
would have happened if Lenin had not succeeded in 1917. Would Marxism 
still have been the force that it became subsequently? This is one of the 
great “ifs” of history. 

That brings us to the dialectics of the role of the individual and the 
material conditions—the subjective and objective forces of history or, if 
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you like, the voluntaristic and deterministic factors—and their inextricable 
intertwining. Perhaps Marx, while defining history, did not give sufficient 
emphasis to the voluntaristic features that determine the course of history. 
The author says in his “Introduction”: 


Marx failed to account for the potential of the capitalist system—in 
economic terms. But he also underestimated the crucial role of politics, 
through state intervention, both in regulating market forces (for example, 
by stimulating demand) and in carrying through welfare reforms to 
induce massive acceptance of the system in the industrialized states. 


He hastens to add that Marx did visualize a peaceful transition to Socialism 
although he held fast to his favourite belief that capitalism was doomed. If 
it is proper for us to say that Marx did not envisage the many changes that 
took place subsequently, it is not proper for us to blame him for failing to 
see that welfare measures would divert revolutionary ardour in favour of 
incremental changes in the form of welfare measures. The king in history is 
only “a player that struts and frets his hour upon the stage and then is 
heard no more”; religion is “an ill wind that blows nobody no [!] good”; 
and wars are, after all,“full of sound and fury signifying nothing” if they do 
not bring about change in the mode of production. Politics and culture are 
no more but part of the superstructure of society; they depend upon the 
economic base in the ultimate analysis. (It is not known when exactly this 
so-called ultimate analysis would come about.) Till then, however, we 
need to grapple with politics, culture, and religion. The pluralists go to the 
other extreme: they emphasize the superstructural aspects without bother- 
ing overmuch about the basic contradiction between classes. This sort of 
imbalance is sought to be checked within the framework of political 
economy in order to transform the capitalist system into a Socialist system. 
The purpose of this exercise is frankly stated without any humbug about 
value neutrality. The author says that although Marx says that the function 
of the State is to sustain the exploitative nature of the system, he does not 
fully explain how the State fulfils this function. That is a limitation in the 
thesis which; according to him, Gramsci is able to overcome by the use Of 
the “linked” but “contrasting” concepts of hegemony and domination. The 
Gramscian scheme is well known. The role of the superstructure, which 
embraces all intermediary groups between the economic base and the 
apparatus of power, confers legitimacy on the ruling class to exercise 
power. Throughout the book the author seems to find Gramsci a more 
acceptable Marxist than Marx himself] We feel, however, that this over- 
worked concept of legitimation propounded by Gramsci needs to be 
critically examined and not eulogized as though it had solved the riddle 
presented by the continuance of the bourgeoisie as the ruling class in spite 
of the opposition of the working classes to its rule. While the various parts 
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of the superstructure undoubtedly play an important role, the concept ot 
legitimation, at least in the context of the countries of the Third World, 
caunot be accepted totally. Coercion does play an important part in keep- 
ing the discontented masses under subjugation. The phenomenon of Fascism 
is not, as the author avers, to be ascribed to lack of understanding of the 
role of this factor of legitimation. Nor does it arise from an overestimation 
of the role of the working classes as the homogeneous leaders although 
they are in a minority (p. 21). It is more than that. Economic crises, appeal 
to primordial ethnic loyalties, coercion, support of the interested capitalists 
in Germany, and the anti-Jewish sentiment among the Europeans in 
general contributed to the development of the phenomenon of Fascism, 
which to this day eludes scientific analysis. 

It is not quite correct to say, as the author does, that "Marx's cata- 
strophic conception of capitalism thus excludes the potential for economic 
renovation. . . and the role of politics" (p. 11). As the author himself 
admits, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte is proof of the fact 
that Marx did not view society in simplistic black-and-white terms. Marx 
was alive to the complexities and different layers of classes in society. He, 
however, built a model which was bound to be of general application. 
Marx and Friedrich Engels also said that there were possibilities of a 
peaceful transformation in some countries like England and Holland. 
Situations differ according to place and time; not all situations are or can be 
similar. If every situation is specific and hence unique, how can we make any 
generalization? Hence the dialectics of the specific and the general. 

The chapter on modern Marxists deals with the mediating function of the 
State in adapting to the changing circumstances of late capitalism. It 
discusses the theories of Althusser, Lukács, and the Frankfurt school 
rather briefly but those of Samir Amin and John Taylor in detail. The 
author rightly points out that for both Amin and Taylor the economic 
factor seems to dominate the others (p. 40): “The result in both the cases is 
either to obscure or to neglect important—even crucial—features of poli- 
tical development, such as in Indonesia the role of military in the struggle 
for independence.” In his admiration for Gramsci, as evidenced in many 
places, he attributes even the concept of “autonomy of political” to him as 
if it were his original contribution (p. 41). In The Origin of the Family, The 
Eighteench Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, and The Class Struggles and in 
various other, smaller articles Engels and Marx have given the concept of 
relative autonomy of the State. This means autonomy of political from 
economic. True, Gramsci gives it the proper emphasis as the author shows 
in the subsequent part of the chapter (pp. 41-45). We agree with the 
author when he says (pp. 45-46): 


The problem is inherent in the base-superstructure concept which is 
flawed as theory and, at a lower level of abstraction, has proved 
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inadequate as an explanatory tool. The remedy, at least in the latter 
case, is to transcend economism and to theorize the economic and the 
political, starting with the presumption of autonomy. 


As it is, the whole Marxist theory is rather inadequate to explain today's 
happenings in many parts of the world of which Marx was woefully 
unawarel 

The author goes into an interesting discussion on the way capitalism 
developed, as also on the role played by Martin Luther and, later, by science 
and technology and entrepreneurship. He comes to the conclusion that 
pluralist institutions are essential to countervail the power of the State, 
which developed as capitalism developed. Mass movements have succeeded 
in bringing about a fairer distribution of political and economic resources 
(p. 84): "Pluralism and mobilization vitally matter in the modern world: 
for it is only through them that we can be assured of capitalism—or 
socialism—with a human face.” The important thing is that no system is 
worth having unless it retains its human face. 

If Marx was quite accurate in his social analysis, how come, then, that he 
was mistaken (p. 195) in the conclusions he derived from it? The whole 
chapter on the Great Transformation is devoted to this question. The 
author very interestingly traces this entire subject by taking the historic 
examples of China, Russia, Southeast Asia (Vietnam), etc. His irresistible 
conclusion is (p. 119): “In sum, the more closely we examine the situation 
of individual countries the more important are seen to be factors specific to 
those countries.” But generalities have to be drawn, and these generalities 
cannot be forced into a consistent pattern. Nor can there be a unilinear 
development; for there can be ambiguities and contradictory tendencies. 
‘The author, therefore, draws up a “six-point operational code” as he calls 
it (p. 120). The sixth point of this code is interesting: “Revolutionary 
achievement: Exception rather than rule.” 

The author rightly criticizes the Marxists for underestimating the poten- 
tial of nationalism. (We may put religion, ethnicity, language, and, under 
Indian conditions, caste in the same category as nationalism.) The ex- 
perience of the Soviet Union after seventy years of Communist rule only 
justifies this criticism (p. 188): ^. . .the national movement and the nation- 
State provide psychological and social fulfilment to their members which 
transcends—at least during certain periods—individual differences or class 
antagonisms.” Nationalism is a major motive force in international rela- 
tions as the conflicts between China and Vietnam and between Vietnam 
and Cambodia (Kampuchea) demonstrate. Within individual societies, 
however, class struggle is a major force (p. 189). Marx's slogan "Workers 
of the world, unite" was thus unjustified. This was demonstrated when the 
Second International and the “renegade” Kautsky failed to respond to the 
call of Lenin to oppose the world war. Nationalism triumphed. ~ 
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While the author wants Socialism to come about, he would like the 
system, whatever it is, to have a human face, with democratic rights and 
freedoms, not as ornaments, but as basic features to transform society 
(p. 209). Gramsci understands the importance of the prereauisites of a civil 
society. There can never be a uniform pluralist political strategy as there 
cannot be any uniform Marxist political strategy. Nor can there be a 
uniform economic strategy. The thrust of the author is that human rights 
cannot be ignored in the course of socio-economic development and that it 
would itself lead finally to a society free from inequality. Removal of the 
economic hierarchy, as in the Socialist countries, has not by itself led to the 
establishment of liberty and equality. Theory and action, to be effective, 
depend upon realism, the specificity of each situation, and an awareness of 
change; this would lead to a convergence of pluralism and Marxism. The 
reason of science should converge with the myth of feeling. 

This book is on the whole one of the most thought-provoking and 
satisfying works we have had in recent times. It comes to grips with the 
essential features of Marxism and pluralist thinking and tries to harmonize 
them both for action to achieve a society where inequality and privilege 
take a back seat. The present happenings in the Soviet Union, especially 
the new concepts of glasnost and perestroika, show that traditions, feelings, 
and the various human aspirations are as important as the removal of 
economic exploitation. The author finds much merit in Gramsci’s works 
which have set the stage for a restructuring or a perestroika of Marxism to 
suit the modern age, an age in which human rights are as important as 
economic rights. He endorses the concern of Marx and Engels for these 
values as demonstrated by their enthusiastic support of the Chartist 
movement. We would unhesitatingly recommend this book to those inte- 
rested in examining Marxist and other pluralist thinking with a view to 
eliminating their inadequacies. 

One wishes this book had not been produced in offset but in regular 
printing. It is a strain on the eye in its present format. 

Formerly of the Centre for K. SESHADRI 
Political Studies, 

School of Social Sciences, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Equality 


ANDRÉ BETEILLE, ed. Equality and Inequality: Theory and Practice. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1983. Pp. xii + 302. Rs 85.00. 


The equality-inequality syndrome has been a subject of intense debate in 
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modern times all over the world. The tendency generally is either to 
explain inequality away as a fait accompli or as an inevitable situation or to 
develop arguments and methods to augment equality at all levels. Jurists, 
political scientists, economists, sociologists, educationists, historians, 
philosophers, and others have examinéd this subject, each from his own 
angle, and stimulated interest in the application of this concept every- 
where. Democratic Socialists have made equality a cardinal principle of 
their ideology. In consequence "equality" is today a driving impulse for 
change in the modern world. 

In the book under review here six academics, drawn from four different 
disciplines—jurisprudence, sociology, economics, and political science— 
have tried to examine the concept of equality and its theory and practice 
from the angle of their respective disciplines. One of them, Malavika 
Karlekar, has made a contribution from the angle of education also. André 
Béteille, Anand Chakravarti, and Malavika Karlekar belong to the discipline 
of sociology, whereas Manoranjan Mohanty, B. Sivaramayya, and Suresh 
D. Tendulkar belong to the disciplines of political science, jurisprudence, 
and economics respectively. The stated objective of these scholars is to 
examine the question of equality in the world. In his “Introduction” André 
Béteille says: 


It should be clear... that there exists a large and growing body of 
expert knowledge on the subject of inequality. This volume may be 
viewed as an attempt to take stock of this body of knowledge. It has no 
pretentions to being exhaustive . . . . It should also be stressed that this 
is only the beginning, for it is not an established practice, at least in 
India, for people pursuing such various disciplines to deal with a 
problem collectively. 


B. Sivaramayya examines the subject from the angle of law. In doing so, 
he gives a comprehensive insight into the genesis of social inequality in 
India and its scriptural foundations. He also examines the relevant pro- 
visions of the Indian Constitution for the promotion of equality and social 
justice and their effectiveness in achieving those objectives. He gives an 
elaborate account of the reasoning that has gone into the introduction of 
the provision for the reservation of posts, etc., for the weaker sections of 
society in India, under the present Indian Constitution, and expresses the 
view that "these reservations reflect the adoption of the concept of pro- 
portional equality". Further, he focuses on the introduction of "protective 
discrimination" in favour of the backward classes in the domain of em- 
ployment as a means to achieve distributive justice. In his opinion, "an 
unqualified acceptance of the meritarian principle in a society where there 
are great inequalities will, instead of reducing inequalities, tend to per- 
petuate them" (p. 39). The other issue to which he pays attention is the 
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status of women in India in the context of the various personal laws. He 
shows how inequality based on sex is a fact cf life in India. Although 
Sivaramayya makes a commendable analysis, this analysis is surprisingly 
devoid of any conclusion. 

Suresh Tendulkar examines the theme from the economic angle and 
analyses the nature and consequences of the institutional framework in 
independent India. His contention is that "economic inequality is generated 
and governed in a given institutional milieu by interaction of economic and 
socio-political forces“. He goes into India's record in respect of reducing 
poverty and economic inequality. On these counts his analysis is quite 
competent. He deals with four major developmental strategies—distribu- 
tion before growth (Gunnar Myrdal), growth-oriented strategy, growth 
with redistribution, and redistribution at the cost of growth —and shows 
how Mahalanobis's growth-oriented strategy has failed to promote equality 
in India. 

Inequality in rural India is the focus of attention in Anand Chakravarti's 
contribution to this volume. Chakravarti explains how social inequality is 
built upon well-entrenched caste divisions in rural areas and how the whole 
thing is superimposed by economic inequalities and an unequal distribution 
of power. He observes (pp. 171-72): 


rural India displays in a severe form inequality based on status, economic 
differences, and power. The evaluation of people as high and low, which 
subsumes the severest possible segregation of human beings owing to 
their status as untouchables, remains a basic fact of rural reality [sic.]. 
The plight of the untouchables is compounded by their generally low 
and oppressed situation in the secular sphere. Neither technological 
changes nor government sponsored programmes of land reform have 
significantly altered the economic situation of the weakest sections of 
rural India. . . . 


In her essay “Education and Inequality” Malavika Karlekar points out 
how, although the general focus of the debate on education and equality is 
how education might be used to minimize the cultural gap between the 
educated and-the non-educated, in actual practice the gap is widening 
(p. 184). She makes a comparative study of the educational systems in 
India and other countries like the United States and the Soviet Union. By 
marshalling an impressive array of data, she demonstrates how uneven the 
development of education has been in India. 

Manoranjan Mohanty in his paper “Towards a Political Theory of In- 
equality” describes inequality as a power relationship, a “relationship of 
domination by an individual, group, or class over others”. Contending that 
the Indian situation is a replica of the world situation, he points out how 
Hindu reform movements of the nineteenth century like the Brahmo 
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Samaj, the Ramakrishna Mission, and the Arya Samaj were all dirécted 
towards the promotion of equality. He then discusses the approaches of 
Western political thinkers like Aristotle, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Karl 
Marx, and others to equality. The picture he presents here, however, is 
grossly incomplete. Although he speaks about the “dynamics” of “social 
proportionality" and about Marxist theory and "acquiescent Socialism" he 
does not clearly indicate his models of acquiescent Socialism, but bases his 
analysis largely on the experience of China and the Soviet Union. Clearly 
this is inadequate. It would perhaps have helped if he had paid attention to 
the sound theoretical framework on the concept of equality as propounded 
by the Social Democrats of Scandinavia; for these have successfully guided 
the transformation of Scandinavian societies into egalitarian ones during our 
own life-time. Indeed this is a big void in Mohanty's analysis. One hopes that he 
would fill this void if he is called upon to revise this essay on a future occasion. 

None of the contributions in this volume is without merit, being full of 
facts and information. All the same one cannot overlook the atomized 
character of each of these pieces. Although the editor of the volume says in 
his "Introduction" that the effort was to make people from different 
disciplines think “collectively” on the subject, there is no indication of any 
collective thinking. Indeed there is no marked sense of direction or cohesion 
except that the various contributions have been put together in the same 
volume, between the same covers. The volume does not indicate any new 
dimension of the subject or offer any new interpretation of it: the reader is 
led on to a dead end of bewilderment where he cannot help recalling the 
story of six blind men of Hindostan going to see an elephant and each of 
them identifying it in his own independent way and believing that his 
“perception” is the only true one. There is no collective focus. Of course the 
editor says that the objective "has been to present, not a single point of view, 
but a variety of points of view" (p. 9), but it culminates in a situation similar 
to that of the blind men and the elephant. André Béteille makes several 
sweeping statements. He says, for instance, that the "Indian intellectual 
tradition has never bad a respectful attitude towards facts" and "that 
discussion of important social questions, even among responsible people, 
tends to hang in the air because of the weakness or even absence of factual 
support for opinions expressed". These statements do not reflect maturity 
and understanding, to say the least: they sound hollow. They stand out as 
just supercilious attempts to present the Indian intelligentsia in a poor light. 

Although the book is well produced, it is not devoid of mistakes, 
whether at the editorial level or at the production level. One can see this 
for oneself, for instance, on p. 159. 


Centre for American and B. VIVEKANANDAN 
West European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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East Asia 


Joun K. FAmBANK, ed. Cambridge History of China. vol. 12 (Republican 
China, 1912-1949), Part 1. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1983. Pp. xviii + 1002. £50.00/ $97.50. 


This massive volume running into over a thousand pages covers less than 
two decades of the history of Republican China, i.e., from 1912 to 1928. It 
is a collection of thorough studies on China's economy, its political parties, 
its intellectual history, the beginning of the Communist movement, the 
first Guomindang-Communist coalition, and so on. In its twelve essays it 
brings together the latest researches into the questions considered. Indeed 
the range of primary and secondary materials used in these essays is 
amazingly wide and up to date. It has a- wealth of information and analysis 
that is difficult to survey in the short space of a review. Let it be said at the 
outset that, like other Cambridge History volumes, this too is invaluable 
for a student of modern China. 

The period covered in this volume is essentially a transitional one be- 
tween the monarchy and the Communist Revolution of 1949. A couple of 
years ago the Chinese themselves published their "new" history of the 
Republican period. The present reviewer has not had an opportunity to see 
it yet, but he doubts if it would be better than this volume. At any rate it is 
unlikely to detract from the value of this volume. Perhaps this volume 
would be found to be more impartial than, and not as “appreciative” of the 
Guomindang period as, the official history is reported to be. In 1988, while 
in Beijing, we saw a biography of Chiang Kai-shek published in China. It 
was one more example of how historiography is essentially a subject of 
State policy in Socialist states. Perhaps one should use “used to be" instead 
of “is”. At any rate the essays in this volume are naturally completely free 
of the constraints of "official" historiography. It might have been a good 
idea to include in this volume an essay on how the Communist Chinese 
historiography has viewed this period. One gets glimpses of it in several 
essays, but a long discussion would have added to the usefulness of the 
volume. 

These essays, however informative and penetrating in their analysis, do 
raise some questions. We shall refer to a few examples. According to Marie- 
Claire Bergére, the “buds of capitalism" start appearing in China between 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries (p. 745). Some historians in India 
hold the view that India was on the verge of capitalism on the eve of the 
British conquest and that, if anything, the British interrupted the process. 
While one need not accept a typical New Left formulation that imperialism 
is a pioneer of capitalism in the Third World, one doubts if one can actually 
see the "buds of capitalism" in China of the period that Marie-Claire 
Bergére is talking about. Marie-Claire Bergére argues that, first een during 2a 
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the Ming period, the “buds of capitalism" were very much there although 
they had not blossomed "either into a technological revolution, or into a 
modern bourgeoisie" (p. 727). One does not know if one should and could at 
all interpret mercantile capital and precapitalist commodity production as 
"the buds of capitalism" or if "the secular process" was discernible in the 
Ming period. This is not to suggest that Marie-Claire Bergére should be 
interested in the Marxist debate. Nobody is interested in it these days; 
modern historiography in China is even less so. It is interesting, however, to 
read that the Chinese bourgeoisie was "as yet little developed and largely 
controlled by the foreign interests". This is refreshing because the Cam- 
bridge Economic History of India not only rejects the idea of control but 
also goes so far as to suggest that the drain theory as an explanation of the 
role of British imperialism is really not corroborated by facts. There is some 
advantage in Europeans looking at the Asian history of this period, after all, 
for most of the authors of the above-mentioned history of India are Indians! 

The other question that we may here refer to relates to Professor Martin 
Wilbur’s account in “The Nationalist Revolution, 1923-28". Wilbur avers 
that “China fitted into Russia’s world revolutionary strategy as a region 
which should be liberated from capitalist exploitation” (p. 532). In other 
words, even in the 1980s, when this volume was published, a giant “world 
revolutionary strategy” (no doubt thought of by Lenin and Stalin) was still a 
legitimate conceptual category for American historians. This would mean 
that “national liberation” (however wrong it might have been according to 
the Americans and the perestroika Socialists) was still not being seen as a 
political process but rather as a strategy in which the Communist Inter- 
national was “to be the general staff of world revolution with its head- 
quarters in Moscow”! 

It is possible that such an “ahistorical” view finds a place in a volume like 
the one under review here largely because, except for Marie-Claire Bergére, 
who is French, every contributor to this collection is a North American. 
Perhaps this is what makes the kind of ideological blinkers inherent in 
Wilbur's judgement inevitable. It is, however, a pity that more European, if 
not Asian, perspectives and scholarship have not been made available in this 
volume. 

This, however, is not to deny the tremendous usefulness and scholarship 
of this volume. In a word this volume is indispensable for a student of 
twentieth-century China. 


Centre for East Asian Studies, G.P. DESHPANDE 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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South Asia 


TARAPADA LAHIRI. Crime and Punishment in Ancient India. New Delhi: 
Radiant Publishers, 1986. Pp. 207. Rs 100.00/$20.00 


This book is an attempt to study the ancient codes of law in the light of 
modern law in India. It has eight chapters. The first two deal with the 
Dharmasastras and the concept of law, the next two with the concept of 
justice, the fifth and the sixth with procedural and evidential law, and the 
last two with crime and punishment. 

The author defines the word “dharma” in the context of ancient India, and 
says that it did not mean religion per se. It meant a code of conduct then 
regarded as binding on the people. He gives us the names of a number of 
ancient lawgivers as mentioned by Manu and YAajfiavalkya, and points out 
how their works “do not contain much of what we call ‘lawyers’ laws’” (p. 9). 
In fact he says that the law as we know it today was wholly unknown in 
ancient India. Also, it was not uniform. Dharma was considered to be divine 
in origin. The author compares the theory of positive law to the theories 
implicit in the laws of Manu and Yájüavalkya, and says that the law included 
property rights, including the right of inheritance, martial duties and 
regulations, the right to claim reparations for contempt, rules regarding 
transfer of property, etc. He mentions the sources of dharma, including 
especially the srusi (Vedic) and smrti (later religious) texts. He feels that the 
law, though apparently rigid, was flexible in content. 

In the chapters devoted to the concept of justice the author sums up the 
views of the early lawgivers on the question of deciding the guilt or 
innocence of a supposed criminal and divides the objective from the 
subjective factors. The objective factors included defadharma, etc.; the 
$ubjective factors related to family, caste, and clan affiliations. In this 
context the author draws attention to the ancient Roman judicial system. He 
also lists the considerations to be taken into account ın the case of prostitutes 
and other classes of people. According to him, the brahmanas enjoyed a 
certain “social advantage". 

The author finds that there was discrimination against the $üdras. Citing 
Manusmyt he avers that, while there was slavery, there was no “total” 
slavery (pp. 80-81). In any case none was stigmatized with "the status of 
slave". The people of the labouring class had family life and enjoyed 
economic independence. The caste system apparently developed owing to 
protracted conflicts with the aboriginals; so much so that the Aryans 
conceived lasting distrust of them. This is clear from the aboriginals being 
grouped in the category of Südras. 

Commenting on the law of procedures and the law of evidence, the author 
points out how a vivdda or dispute was taken up in the open court and a 
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discussion held and a settlement reached. He also sets forth the different 
local courts mentioned in Ydjriavalkyasmrti. He says that there were eighteen 
types of suits, including suits for the recovery of debts (rnadána). He gives a 
comparative account of ancient practices relating to prorogation of pardon 
and Articles 72 and 161 of the Indian Constitution. He says that the grant of 
pardon might be complete or partial. In Manusmrti we find that the right of 
pardon lay wholly with the king as lord of the territory, "and it was 
complete". 

Next the author tells us what prescriptions were necessary for evidence. 
He mentions four to five types of prescription. Elsewhere, on the basis of 
evidence from Manu and Yàjüavalkya, he says that women were not 
regarded as fit to tender evidence. He also enumerates and describes 
different types of ordeals. 

. Thelast two chapters deal with crime and punishment. Beginning with the 
definition of crime as given in the Indian Penal Code, the author speaks 
about the different kinds of corruption dealt with by the ancients, the right to 
private defence, different types of punishment, etc. 

Although the book contains a good account of the ancient codes of law, it 
does not provide a proper bibliography. Also it pays little attention to 
secondary sources. Here and there it does mention Romily, C.S. Kenny, et 
al., but these references are meagre and insufficient. Further the inter- 
pretation and transliteration of words are not up to the mark. The appli- 
cation of Bengali usage to Sanskrit words, especially to their spellings, adds 
to confusion. For example, the word “Vasishta” has been spelt as “Bashishta” 
(p. 11), “Satyavati” as “Satyabati” (p. 15), “SabhA” as “sava” (p. 97), 
*Y&jüavalkya" as ^Yajnabalkya" (passim), etc. 


Centre for Historical Studies, SUIATHA REDDY 
School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


JOHN LaL.. Aksai Chin and the Sino-Indian Conflict. New Delhi: Allied 
Publishers, 1989. Pp. 356. Rs 150.00. 


With the Beijing visit of Rajiv Gandhi as India's Prime Minister in December 
1988, the logjam in Sino-Indian relations would appear to have been 
broken. One fervently hopes that the much-postponed return visit of his 
Chinese counterpart, Li Peng, takes place before long: it would be another 
benchmark in the process of normalizing relations between the two coun- 
tries. In view of the burgeoning exchanges in a variety of fields and the 
successful second meeting of the joint working group in New Delhi 
(August-September 1990), it seems fairly certain that the two sides are keen 
to end the deadiock on the boundary dispute. Far too long has this dispute 
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loomed ominously. At the same time the hard ground realities do not make 
it easy to wish the impasse away, much less to sweep it under the carpet. The 
nub of the problem is the western sector and a critical component of that 
vast, elevated, barren, uninhabited, and uninhabitable waste in Ladakh's 
northeast—Aksai Chin. 

As its title would indicate, the slim volume under review revolves largely 
round a disputed legacy of the Raj. As a matter of fact, the first three 
chapters, which cover more than half its length, relate to the western 
frontier, all the way from the Pamirs to Demchok. The culminating point, 
Chapter 4, is about the laying down of what has come to be known as the 
MacDonald-Macartney Line—on paper. The author sets much store by the 
validity and contours of this line. The penultimate chapter is all about the 
McMahon Line in the east; the sixth surveys the events which led to the 
Sino-Indian War of 1962 and then indulges in some crystal-gazing. 

The author forcefully makes the point, and repeats it again and again, that 
in building its road through Aksai Chin in the 1950s China did no wrong and 
that India had no valid claim, the Raj having forsworn it as far back as 1899 to 
the then Ch'ing masters of Beijing. 

The thesis is not new. Nor is the author's general argument, which broadly 
follows the pattern mapped out in Dorothy Woodman's Himalayan Frontiers 
(published in 1969). Alastair Lamb in his Disputed Boundaries had spelt it 
out earlier (1964); his Sino-Indian Border in Ladakh (published in 1973) 
only elaborated it further.! There have been rebuttals too.” Oddly, not one 
finds mention in these pages. The author’s contribution in the book under 
review here is nevertheless important; for he has dug up an impressive array 
of archival sources and makes out a convincing case for his point of view. 


! See Alastair Lamb's The China-India Border: The Ongins of the Disputed Boundaries 
(London, 1964) and The Sino-Indian Border in Ladakh (Canberra, 1973). 

* Not many works deal exclusively with the western frontier, but Margaret W. Fisher, Leo E. 
Rose, and Robert A. Huttenback in ther Himalayan Battleground: Sino-Indim Rivalry in 
Ladakh (New York, 1963) offer a succinct and reliable account with a pro-Indian stance. 
Dorothy Woodman's Himalayan Frontiers: A Political Review of British, Chinese, Indian, and 
Russian Rivalries (London, 1969), P.C. Chakravartí's The Evolution of India’s Northern 
Borders (Bombay, 1971), and T.S. Murty's Paths of Peace: Studies in Sino-Indian Boundary 
Dispute (New Delhi, 1983), and India-China Boundary: India's Options (New Delhi, 1987), as 
also The Smo-indian Boundary Question: A Historical Review (Calcutta, 1971), edited by 
S.P. Sen, deal with the problem at some length and deserve notice. For two overly pro-Chinese 
presentations, sce Neville Maxwell, India's China War (Bombay, 1970) and Karunakar Gupta, 
The Hidden History of the Sino-Indian Fronner (Calcutta, 1974). Gupta's “A Note on Source 
Material oo the Sino-Indian Border Disputes: The Western Sector", China Report (New 
Delhi), 1981, pp. 51-55, is useful. 

A recent study by K. Warlkoo entitled Central Asia and Kashmir (New Delhi, 1989), tells 
us about the way the Raj pressurized tbe Kashmir ruler into abandoning his outposts at Suget 
and Shahidulla and accepting a British Joint Commissioner at Leh. It maintains that the British 
“gave higher priority to make some gains in Tibet and Burma at the cost of Kashour’s rights and 
claims to the area lying between the Karakoram and the Taghdumbash Pamirs”. 
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Thanks to the explorations of a host of surveyors, including the legendary 
Johnson/Godwin-Austen duo as well as Hayward, Drew, Deasy, and some 
of the unwept, unhonoured, and unsung "native" pundits of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, the Foreign Department had, by the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, concluded that there were two Aksai 
Chins. The one to the west, which was north of the Lingzi Tang plains, was 
part of Ladakh; and the one to the east, whose configuration was a little 
hazy, merged in Tibet's Chang Thang and was part of China's domain. The 
MacDonald-Macartney Line of March 1899, spelt out in a note to the 
Tsungli Yamen in Beijing, stipulated inter alia that in return for China's 
renouncing its “shadowy” claim to suzerainty over Hunza, the Government 
of India would be willing to barter away the western Aksai Chin, which, it 
was pointed out, even some Chinese maps had shown to be part of Ladakh. 

Beijing could never persuade itself to send a formal reply to the 
MacDonald note. Nor did the Raj show any enthusiasm to press for one. Off 
its own bat, it made three changes in the contours of the 1899 line. By 1912 it 
placed Aksai Chin where it initially belonged, i.e., in Ladakh. And Beijing 
continued to exercise its suzerain rights, such as they were, over the 
principality of Hunza. 

The author heavily underlines the point that the MacDonald-Macartney 
Line offered the "best hope of resolving the boundary dispute in the west" 
and that, at the turn of the century, it “reflected the actual situation on the 
ground". According to him, the real fault in not clinching the deal lay in the 
"strictly correct" procedure that the Government of India adopted—rather 
than in the *undoubted merits" of the proposal itself. 

Nor is that all. The author maintains that there are "sufficient grounds" 
for holding—sadly neither listed nor substantiated—that Beijing “tacitly 
committed" itself to the 1899 line. In the event, the "tragic differences" that 
arose half a century later were due to the "irresponsibility" of the Chinese 
Government of the day in not responding to Whitehall's overtures and to the 

` “contributory negligence" of Whitehall in not pursuing its own suggestions. 
In brief, the hostilities of 1962 are to be predicated on "lack of responsible 
statesmanship" at the turn of the century. 

The author's brief on Aksai Chin is simply stated. The real trouble started 
with W.H. Johnson, whose “advanced boundary-line” (1868) was based on 
the then outpost of the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir at Shahidulla; for it 
made Johnson opt for the Kunlun watershed and not the main chain of the 
Karakoram itself. For this *mischief" the author takes on Johnson, who 
seems to have been a colourful character, and says that he manifested a zeal 
worthy of better causes. He dubs him "impetuous", and says that he was "as 
opportunistic as he was energetic". At the same time he describes him as a 
mere civil assistant, ^an official underdog so to speak". It has been suggested 
that while at Leh, on the eve of his historic journey to Khotan (1865), 
Johnson colluded with the Maharaja's Vizier in Ladakh, who provided him 
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with a sizeablé retinue to ensure his safe conduct as well as transport and 
generous supplies of food. i 

A little later we are told that Johnson’s was “a major intelligence 
mission” in which the Survey of India too, “with the encouragement of 
the intelligence wing of the Quartermaster General's branch”, was 
directly involved. “For it is improbable" that Johnson undertook the 
mission "entirely on his own". Regrettably, no evidence is adduced in 
support of this statement. If, however, one accepts it for what it is 
worth, Johnson emerges as a double dealer engaged at once on “a major 
intelligence mission" on behalf of his then employers and determined 
"to show more than the usual zeal" in the cause of his future master, the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Whatever the truth, Johnson's personal integrity and professional com- 
petence were rated high. The official report of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India (1865-66) paid him rich encomiums: it said that his ex- 
plorations were “most valuable and important”; it commended him for the 
“great energy and perseverance” he had displayed; and it saluted him as the 
“first to give an account" of those regions which were unknown till then. The 
Royal Geographical Society honoured him (1875) with a gold watch for his 
"survey journey of 1865". Drew, a topographer of no mean ability himself, 
hailed "this bold and enduring traveller" for his survey, one that was made 
“on a hurried journey where to halt was to starve” and which "laid the 
foundation of every map of the region constructed since" ? Kenneth Mason, 
who was Superintendent, Survey of India, in the 19208, regarded Johnson as 
"the most indefatigable of observers" and “a brilliant triangulator, im- 
pervious to hardship and danger." Sadly, none of this finds mention in the 
pages of the book under review here. . 

In all fairness to the author, it has to be noted that the survey made by 
Johnson in 1865 did provoke criticism, especially by his immediate superior, 
Colonel Walker. Yet his record prior to 1861 was most impressive by any 
yardstick. An interesting point that emerges is that in condemning Johnson 
the author is, without acknowledging it, only echoing Lamb, who dubbed 
him “in a very real sense . . . a political surveyor” whose alignment was 
“incredibly inaccurate" and “patently absurd"? Neville Maxwell refers to 
Johnson's contours as evocative of the “expansionist hankerings” of the then 
Maharaja.‘ The author, on much the same wavelength, talks of the ^paranoiac 
ambitions" of the then ruler of Jammu and Kashmir, and yet concedes that 
there was "no suggestion in any of the recorded or oral evidence" that the 


? Frederic Drew, The Jummoo end Kashmur Territories: A Geographical Account (London, 
1875), p. 332. 

* Kenneth Mason, Abode of Snow (London, 1955), pp. 79-80. 

? Sce Lamb, The China-India Border. The Origins of the Disputed Boundaries, pp. 43 and 
83-84. 

* Maxwell, n. 2, p. 27. 
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Dogras cast “covetous eyes" on Drew's “Kuenlun Plains"' or the more 
familiar Aksai Chin. 

Whose cause was then Johnson pleading? 

The author accepts the argument that Johnson was but "representing the 
situation in 1865", when Turkestan was in revolt and the Shahidulla outpost 
had been occupied by the Maharaja’s men: “The fact remains that the actual 
northeastern boundary was not known at the time." Years later Sir Francis 
Younghusband underlined another facet, viz., that the entire Aksai Chin 
lacked jurisdictional boundaries (1907). On closer scrutiny it would thus 
appear that the real problem before the author was, as it had undoubtedly 
been before Lamb, not so much to account for Johnson's showing his 
boundary where he did as to explain ^why the Johnson boundary continued 
to be shown in one transfrontier map after another". Constraints of space in 
a review like this do not allow of a detailed reply. A brief answer would be 
that, barring some modifications, and a short interregnum (1899-1912), the 
Raj and its successors broadly accepted Johnson's contours as valid. 

The major preoccupation of the Government of India was, as the archival 
records bear out, to write off China's suzerain rights over Hunza, which 
could play havoc with India's security in the event of the Russians marching 
into Kashgaria as was then widely feared—7nor the merits or otherwise of the 
surrender of Aksai Chin. What is more, the simplistic explanation which the 
author puts forth and the much more elaborate one which Lamb advances* 
to explain the easternmost terminus of the 1899 line would become super- 
fluous if we accept that the deal was conceived without much debate or 
deliberation and that all available knowledge about Aksai Chin. “80° East 
longitude", and the Lak Tsung range was meagre at best. 

Apart from its three alterations in the contours of the 1899 line—the first, 
west of the Karakoram (1905) and the second and the third in regard to 
Aksai Chin (1907, 1912)—the Foreign Department in a note to Whitehall in 
April 1917 made its position on the western boundary abundantly clear. The 
1899 line, it emphasized, was spelt out “not as the result of any treaty or 
engagement with China nor as finally and definitely marking the bounds of 
our sphere of influence, nor altogether as forming a scientific or strategic 
border”. It could not “in any sense" be regarded “as a fixed and final 
international boundary"; nor could India view itself ^as absolutely bound" 
by a border which it had itself laid down and “without the concurrence of any 
other party concerned”.’ Twelve years earlier, in 1905, Lord Curzon had 


? Drew has a whole chapter (Chapter XV) entitled “Ladakh: The Plateaus” (pp. 331-54). 
He gives the name “the Kuen Plains" to “that part of these uplands which lies" between the Lak 
Tsung range and the Kunlun mountains, viz., Aksa: Chin. His description (pp. 344-49) 1s at 
once first-hand and vivid. He visited these parts in 1869-70. See Drew, n. 3. 

* Lamb, The Smo-Indian Border in Ladakh, n. 1, p. 80. 

* Denys Bray to J.E. Shuckburgh, 7 April 1917, in Political Department, Secret Frontier, 
November 1917, nos 1-67. The author makes only a passing reference to this D.O. letter. 
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proposed *to waive our claims to the MacDonald boundary" if China inter 
alia accepted Macartney "as [the British] consul at Kashgar"! Nothing could 
demonstrate more clearly the "sanctity" that the Raj attached to the 
MacDonald boundary. 

It is now pleasant to turn to themes free from any jarring note of conflict or 
contention. The brief penultimate chapter, “Green Mountains”, is the story 
of the eastern sector, starting with the Younghusband expedition to Lhasa 
(1904) and ending with the tripartite Simla Conference (1913-14). There is 
little that is new or earthshaking that the author has to say about either. He 
repeats the oft-stated proposition that the Adhesion Agreement (1906) and 
the Anglo-Russian Convention on Tibet (1907) virtually threw away the 
century-old British effort to buttress Lhasa's position as an autonomous 
state and that they were clearly violative of the sentiments of the Tibetan 
people. He then makes the very valid point that the McMahon Line was 
drawn by experts from the Army General Staff; it was "certainly not" an 
amateur effort. Again, considering that the thickness of the line represents a 
width of about six miles, differences with regard to actual locations on the 
ground would have been within these narrow limits and therefore "easily 
reconcilable". 

The final chapter, which is the longest in the entire book, spans the 12-odd 
years following the People's Liberation Army's march into Tibet and 
reviews developments that led to the war of 1962. The author's rich 
experience as Dewan of Sikkim (1949-54) and as a well-placed official of the 
Ministry of Defence in New Delhi (1958-64) lends weight and authority to 
the narrative here. Besides, there is ample evidence of an impressive 
command of secondary sources. Some of the strands of the tragic story of the 
souring of Sino-Indian relations and the war itself are refreshingly inter- 
woven. The author critically examines Panikkar's somewhat less than 
honourable role in laying the foundations of India's China policy in what has 
been aptly called that "first flush of cordiality". He also cites some per- 
ceptive observations by his peers. A knowledgeable Indian diplomat is 
reported to have said that, as an historian, Panikkar had the reputation of 
“mixing fiction with fact" and, as a diplomat in Beijing, ^a tendency to 
believe what he wanted to believe"; a Canadian made the comment that 
Panikkar did his best “to get on well with the Communists by misleading" his : 
Prime Minister back home; a Frenchman observed that “he [Panikkar] had 
consistently and deliberately" misled Nehru about China. The author's own 
conclusion is hard to fault: the architect of India's policy of renunciation vis- 
à-vis China was a man of "far-reaching ambition who had been allowed far 
too much indulgence" by his political masters in New Delhi. 

The study picks holes in the Indian policy of establishing police posts in 
Aksai Chin, deemed to be symbolic of the country's sovereign authority, 
and points out that such posts were “militarily nonsensical” in the absence of 
the wherewithal needed to sustain them. It makes the interesting point that 
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the exercise of pinpointing weaknesses in India's case, which some scholars 
seem to have undertaken as a matter of habit, does not ipso facto vindicate 
the Chinese case. It dubs the idea of leasing Aksai Chin to the Chinese in 
return for a lease to India of the Chumbi Valley an "entirely impracticable 
idea . . . divorced from any sense of realism". While giving an account of the 
happenings during the visit of the Chinese Prime Minister to New Delhi in 
April 1960, when he was “supposedly ready and anxious" to reach agree- 
ment but failed because Nehru's mind “was already made up”, it refers to 
Gopal’s categorical statement that at no stage during those fateful parleys 
did Zhou "offer explicitly to recognize the McMahon Line in the east ir 
return for the secession of Aksai Chin in the west". 

An interesting point made here relates to the much-neglected proposal of 
Zhou Enlai that experts be deputed by the two sides "to ascertain the 
historical and material facts through joint boundary committees visiting the 
border areas". Nehru shot it down for fear that it would be time-consuming 
and made what Gopal described as “the more practical suggestion", viz., 
that officials of the two sides should jointly examine the evidence available 
on the alignment. The labours of these officials yielded the Officials’ Report. 
The author hazards the view that acceptance of the Chinese suggestion 
“might have averted actual conflict—at least for as long as the enquiries 
lasted”. While the end-result might have been much the same, a stalemate of 
sorts, time would have been gained. India’s acceptance of China’s sug- 
gestion might even have averted the conflict and India’s resultant humi- 
liation. Who can tell? 

The author next writes about the difficulty of determining the crest line or 
the watershed in the case of the Himalaya; for the exercise entailed the 
marking of the links spanning the gorges in which the rivers—the Indus, the 
Sutlej, and the Brahmaputra—break through the southern slope in the 
Himalaya, necessitating the imperatives of agreed processes and a joint 
delimitation of the boundary. Needless to add that an agreed boundary 
alone could confer sanctity as well as legitimacy. 

There are a number of useful appendices and sketch maps. The former 
include the Beijing Gazette memorial about Hunza’s tribute and the Indo- 
British Treaty of 1870 with the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir (Appendices 
HI and V); and the latter, a sketch map of Raskam and a comparison of three 
boundaries—drawn by Vans Agnew (1846-47), Johnson (1868), and 
MacDonald (1899). 

The author's use of "St Petersburgh" for the more familiar ^St Petersburg" 
and "Urumtsi" for "Urumchi" is interesting. There is a slight confusion of 
dates, 1890 and 1892, on p. 95. And there is an error about George 
Macartney's tenure at Kashgar: it lasted twentyeight years (1890-1918), not 
eighteen (pp. 8, 78, 194). Happily there are not many errors albeit the 
Errata may have usefully included a few more entries; hills, not mills (p. 85); 
Shahidulla, not Shahidula (p. 142); and compliant, not complaint (p. 264). 
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Footnote 55 (p. 172) should read "Ibid., p. 494", not p. 496. A future 
edition may indicate the sources from which an appendix is drawn (at 
present only a few are listed) and also carry a short bibliographic note on the 
source material. 

These small irritants notwithstanding, the overall impression is one of a 
useful, well-researched work deserving of warm welcome for the important 
contribution it makes to an ongoing debate. To say that one does not agree 
with some of its hypotheses does not mean that they are not well presented 
and cogently argued. 


Formerly Chairman, Department of PARSHOTAM MEHRA 
History and Central Asian 

Studies, Panjab University, 

Chandigarh 


Omar KuHa pt, ed. Hyderabad: After the Fall. Wichita, Kansas: Hyderabad 
Historical Society, 1988: Paperback. Pp. xiv + 219. Price, not indi- 
cated. 


The State of Hyderabad was the biggest among the approximately 700 native 
States in British India. Founded in the eighteenth century by Mir Qamruddin 
Chin Qilich Khan, the Moghul subedar of the Deccan, Hyderabad under the 
Asif Jahis shaped its fortune by playing second fiddle to the British. The 
tumultuous happenings of 1857 are a landmark in the history of Hyderabad; 
for the pro-British stance of the Nizafn in the Great Mutiny helped in the 
consolidation of British colonial power on the subcontinent and ensured the 
secure continuance of the Nizam as one who had been a faithful ally of the 
British during a critical period of their rule. Under the suzerainty of the 
colonial State, Hyderabad lasted for almost a century. It was annexed by the 
Indian Army finally in September 1948 through what became popularly 
known as a police action. 

The history and political economy of the State of Hyderabad under the 
Nizam's rule was quite complex. Hyderabad had an oppressive social 
structure and a variegated linguistic, religious, and cultural composition. It 
consisted of three regions—the eight Telugu-speaking districts of Telangana, 
the five Marathi-speaking districts of Marathwada, and the three Kannada- 
speaking districts of Bidar, Gulbarga, and Raichur. As regards the religious 
composition, the 1941 census showed that while the Hindus comprised 81 
per cent of the total population, the Muslims accounted for just 13 per cent 
of it. The rest was made up of other religious minorities. Although the 
Muslims were in a minority, Urdu was the official language under the 
Nizam. It was also the medium of instruction from primary school to the 
university level. 
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The political structure of the State had the Nizam at the top: he owned five 
million acres of sarf-e-khas ("Crown") lands. Next came the jagirdars, the 
inamdars, and the holders of titles of Deshmukh and Deshpande, each 
owning thousands of acres and exercising virtually total control in the 
countryside. To assist the Nizam in the day-to-day administration, there was 
an Executive Council known as Babe Hukumat. The members of this body 
were appointed by the Nizam himself. What made the Nizam's rule arbitrary 
was the practice of issuing firmans without any accountability. The support 
structure of the State was built, quite consciously, on the ideology of anal 
malik (“The Muslims are the rulers”). The Muslim community believed in 
this ideology in varying degrees. In conformity with this ideology, the 
administrative machinery and the educational institutions were manned by 
the Muslims quite disproportionately to their population—not only the 
higher cchelons but even the lower rungs. 

This state of affairs gave a distinct communal character to the Nizam’s 
rule. In consequence, the sociopolitical articulation in the early decades of 
this century took a predominantly communal form. The first organization to 
emerge on the political landscape of the State was the Arya Samaj, which 
attracted the educated Hindu intelligentsia and schooled them in anti-Nizam 
politics. Once initiated, the Hindus gradually expanded and diversified in 
the political space. This development was governed largely by the logic of 
the nationalist movement in British India. It was also a response to the 
specific situation in Hyderabad. Organizationally it found expression in the 
Andhra Mahasabha, in the Communist Party of the State of Hyderabad, and 
in the Congress Party. In Marathwada and Karnataka the Congress played 
the dominant role. In Telangana, on the other hand, the Andhra Mahasabha . 
under the Communists led a peasant struggle against the inegalitarian 
agrarian structure and the oppressive political order and virtually replaced 
the Nizam and threw up a revolutionary alternative. 

The volume under review here is a collection of extracts from books and 
articles published in different journals on the State of Hyderabad and its 
Muslim community. Though some of these writings are familiar to scholars 
working on Hyderabad, their being brought together in one volume facili- 
tates ready reference by the general reader interested in the story of 
Hyderabad. 

There are, as the editor correctly suggests, two points of view on the 
Nizam’s Hyderabad and the police aetion. One point of view projects an 
idyllic picture that “all was well with the Nizam’s rule”; according to it, the 
Nizam’s Dominions were “ahead of many other regions in the spread of 
education, in offering equal justice, education, and employment”. Hence 
the folkloristic adulation and a characteristic feeling of nostalgia among 
urbanite Hyderabadis. They believed that Hyderabad was the abode of a 
pluralistic culture and a land where Urdu literature flourished. 

According to the other viewpoint, the Nizam’s rule had no legitimacy, its 
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political system was an archaic mediaeval relic patronized by the British 
colonial masters, and its economic and social system was a terribly backward 
and oppressive one rotting under the jagirdars and the inamdars. There was, 
therefore, hardly any justification for its continuance. 

The volume under review contains a number of contributions which seek 
to examine how far the two points of view have been subjected to critical 
scrutiny. 

Wilfred Cantwell Smith's article entitled “Hyderabad: Muslim Tragedy" 
provides useful information on the topography, the linguistic and religious 
background, and the sociopolitical structure of Hyderabad. It quite rightly 
mentions the Hindu Mahasabha, the Communist Party of the State of 
Hyderabad, the Congress Party, and the Majlis-i Ittihad-ul Muslimeen as 
the foremost among the organizations which gave political articulation. It, 
however, fails to note the common historical roots of the former three 
organizations in the specific context of Hyderabad. The Arya Samaj was the 
only organization that the educated gravitated to in the face of the suffocating 
cultural environment of Hyderabad and the humiliation that the languages 
of the majority of the population there were made to suffer. It is important 
to note how the common cultural roots of these parties shaped the relations 
between them and the subsequent political developments in the State. 

The secpnd in the collection is an excerpt taken from the book Tragedy of 
Hyderabad (1962) by Mir Laiq Ali, who was President of the Nizam's 
Executive Council at the time of the police action, and provides an elaborate 
day-to-day account, from the point of view of the Nizam, of the 5-day war 
against the Indian Army. What transpires quite conspicuously from this 
detailed graphic narration of the dramatic turn of events is the ill-prepared- 
ness of the inefficient military command of the Nizam against the far 
superior Indian military. 

Clyde Eagleton's article provides a comprehensive account of the case of 
Hyderabad before the UN Security Council. As Laiq Ali suggests, the UN 
Security Council was the last hope of the Nizam; timely intervention by it 
would perhaps have made a difference. Alas, history had something else in 
store for the monarch. 

Zubaida Yazdani's "The End of an Era" is an extract from her book The 
Seventh Nizam: The Fallen Empire, 1853—1945 (1985). It is a nostalgic 
account of the Nizam's life after the police action. Its merit is that it brings 
out the contradictions of the time quite well —perhaps unwittingly. What is 
especially to be noted here is the way the military operation facilitated a 
smooth transition at the top and provided for the security of life and 
property of the Nizam even while it entailed tremendous hardship and 
insecurity, both psychological and material, for the ordinary people. The 
change in reality had a comic side: not only was a formal agreement signed 
between the Government of India and the Nizam on 25 January 1950 (a day 
before India became a republic) ensuring the continuance of all "the rights, 
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privileges, and dignities including dynastic succession and the privy purse? 
(p. 91) and the use of the title “His Exalted Highness, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad" (a hereditary distinction conferred by the British Crown) in 
contravention of the letter of the Preamble of the Constitution of In- 
dependent India, but also the monarch of a most notorious feudal State 
against whom the Congress itself had taken up cudgels was requested to 
accept the governorship of a State of his choice. What else could have been 
more shameful for the Congress than this? 

The next is an excerpt from an unpublished report—"Report on the Post- 
Operation Polo Massacres, Rape, and Destruction or Seizure of Property in 
Hyderabad State" (with an appendix on the conditions of the Muslims in 
Shahpur)—prepared by Pandit Sunderlal, a Gandhian Congressman from 
Uttar Pradesh, and Qazi Mohd Abdulgaffur, editor of the well-known daily 
Payam. It provides a graphic account of intimidation of, and of gruesome 
crimes against, the Muslims carried out by local goons in the Marathwada 
and Karnataka districts immediately following the police action. There was 
a characteristic touch of vengeance about this outrage; for it was committed 
ostensibly by way of retaliation against the vandalism and terror unleashed 
by the Muslim volunteer force raised during the Nizam's rule for the defence 
of the State (the Razakar force). In those communally sensitive areas, 
popular opinion equated an average Muslim with a Razakar. Nevertheless 
there was a saner side to the unfortunate and tragic reality. There were many 
instances of Hindus risking their lives to save their Muslim neighbours from 
being butchered by fanatical elements. In this context one may note that 
districts of Telangana like Nalgonda and Warangal, which were the strong- 
holds of the peasant struggle, witnessed hardly any communal riots. 

In the extract from Zahir Ahmad's Dusk and Dawn in Village India there 
are recollections of bygone days, followed by an account of how, in the 
intervening period, the fortunes of a number of aristocratic (nawabi) 
families, both Hindu and Muslim, were reversed. It sounds quite nostalgic. 

Theodore Paul Wright's essay on Majlis-i Ittihad-ul Muslimeen deals with 
the revival of the party in Hyderabad City to represent the interests of the 
Muslim community and the emergence of Adbul Wahid Owaisi as its leader. 

Rashiduddin Khan's "Major Aspects of the Muslim Problem in 
Hyderabad" discusses the socioeconomic conditions of the Muslim com- 
munity. The Muslims, who constituted 13 per cent of the population of 
Hyderabad, were largely concentrated in the urban areas. They depended 
on their feudal privileges in land and were also employed in the State 
sector—in the Department of Revenue, in the Civil and Judicial Depart- 
ments, and in the Department of Education. Besides, they were conspi- 
cuous in the non-Governmental professions. They thus enjoyed an un- 
questionable monopoly in the socioeconomic arena. Preferential treatment 
by the State and their special privileges helped them in guarding their 
monopoly. The integration of Hyderabad into the Indian Union. the 
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changed political context, and, more importantly, the abolition of the 
jagirdari system, and the withdrawal of State patronage brought about a 
steep decline in their socioeconomic position. To bring this point home the 
article uses the huge statistical data available on rickshaw-pullers, beggars, 
and slum-dwellers in Hyderabad City by means of empirical surveys. It also 
attempts to demonstrate the despicable position to which the Muslims had 
been reduced. Another issue that it highlights is the sidelining of the Urdu 
language. What is loses sight of is the fact that the Muslim community was an 
internally highly differentiated one with hardly any resemblance between a 
rich jagirdar and a poor rickshaw-puller or a peasant. As regards the 
question of language, it must be borne in mind that the privileged status of 
Urdu during the Nizam’s rule was ensured at the cost of the languages of the 
majority. The lament over the decline of Urdu fails to display any sensitivity 
to the aspirations of the majority. Social questions should not be treated in 
isolation as they are an intrinsic part of a dislcctical process. They should, 
therefore, be understood in their interconnexions. 

In contrast with Khan's article, Ratna Naidu's case study of the Bidar 
District gives a detailed account of the change in the socioeconomic status of 
the Muslims and their perception of the change. She explains how the 
dynamics of power as seen within the framework of democratic politics in 
the district affected it. 

Finally there is an “outsider’s” view of the Hyderabad and its Muslims in a 
historical account by Akbar S. Ahmad, the well-known Pakistani civil 
servant and author, who visited India in 1985. The interestingly titled piece, 
“From Osmania to Birla Mandir: An Uneasy Journey”, by Usama Khalidi 
provides a brief but perceptive account of social and cultural transformation 
in Hyderabad. Omar Khalidi’s bibliographical essay presents a very useful 
survey of the literature in English and Urdu on Hyderabad. Unfortunately, 
however, it excludes the literature on the Telangana peasant struggle. 

The contributions included in the present volume by and large manifest a 
sympathetic point of view. There is no conscious effort at an objective 
differentiation. It is as if the editor is more concerned about the loss of plume 
than the suffering of the bird when he devotes more attention to the Nizam 
and his decadent court culture and ignores the centuries-old oppression of 
the peasantry in the villages comprising both Hindus and Muslims. The 
major weakness of the volume lies in the conspicuous absence of a compre- 
hensive treatment of the peasant struggle, which was an authentic revolt 
against the Nizam’s State and the single most important check against the 
spread of the communal virus in Telangana. A volume of this nature would, 
quite justifiably, be expected to address itself to the question of differential! 
nature of political articulation in the different regions of the State, given 
similar objective conditions, i.e., despite the prevalence of oppressive 
feudal relations in both Marathwada and Telangana, and proximity to 
centres of heightened political awareness—the Bombay Presidency in the 
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case of Marathwada and the Andhra region in the case of Telangana. There 
is no other way of establishing why political articulation in Marathwada was 
predominantly communal whereas there was radical politicization in 
Telangana. 

The story of Hyderabad remains incomplete without an account and an, 
appreciation of the heroic struggle of the oppressed people. 


Department of Political Science, K. SRINIVASULU 
Osmania University, Hyderabad 


KARAN SINGH. Autobiography, 1931-1967. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1989. Paperback. Pp. xii + 337. Rs 95.00. 


Curiously it was in 1967 that the present reviewer came to know the author 
of this autobiography, i.e., in the year in which he entered the Fourth Lok 
Sabha, and the narrative in this book too ends with the same year. It is thus 
for her an illuminating intellectual exercise to compare the man she met with 
and the man she sometimes reported upon from the Distinguished Visitors' 
Gallery with the steadily evolving personality and political personage that 
emerges in this book. 

The book makes absorbing reading at three levels—as an authentic, first- 
hand chronicle of princely India, crafted with the fine detail that one would 
expect from a novelist; as the story of a soul; and as a ringside view of 
contemporary India presented by one who played an important role in its 
making. The present reviewer found the second aspect best—the author's 
inward journey into,the self. As the author himself states in the Preface: 


To write about oneself inevitably involves a curious combination of 
egoism and introspection, especially if it covers both the inner and outer 
dimensions of life. I have been peculiarly fortunate not only in having 
been involved at a very early age in public affairs, during a turbulent and 
fascinating period of our history, but also in having been exposed to a rich 
array of stimuli, intellectual, emotional and spiritual. 


The text of the autobiography does in fact live up to the promise made in the 
Preface. The author, looking back on his life, surveys its three dimensions at 
a distance sufficient in time and space "to see life steadily, and as a whole". 
He appears to be conscious of this chronological vantage point: “In Kashmir, 
autumn is the most beautiful of all seasons. The scented efflorescence of 
spring and the steamy exuberance of summer give way to a maturation when 
the leaves turn to russet and gold, and the air is full of mellow sunlight." The 
“mellow sunlight” permeates the pages of the autobiography at least up to 
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the point where it ends, on an upbeat note, with his induction into the 
Central Cabinet, at the heart of national politics. 

Since then, if one may deviate from the strict role of reviewing only the 
book in question, the author's friends and admirers may question some of 
his religio-political peregrinations. However, up to 1967 both the inner and 
the outer man evoke empathy and admiration. 

The author was born in Cannes, heir to all the luxury associated with a 
major princely Indian State. However, it is interesting to note that, as in 
more than one Indian royal house, his mother was not descended from a line 
of monarchs. It is to her that he owes a rather unusual temperament and 
attitude to the privileges of royalty. His mother made him conscious, quite 
early, of his duty to help the less fortunate. Indeed it is not realized by the 
populist politician who decries “feudalism” that its original theory involves a 
two-way commitment: the lord (or the prince) receives rent, tribute, 
revenue, and allegiance, but renders something back: protection and stabi- 
lity in war and peace and economic assistance for farming and other inputs. 
However, to the radical political theorist, the benign face of feudalism may 
not wash inasmuch as it substitutes upper-class philanthropy for what the 
theorist may deem a commoner’s right. According to the author, however, 
his father’s was one of the more enlightened princely regimes, with the 
passage even of far-reaching land reforms legislation. 

Among the characters who people his early life, the author’s father comes 
off as a tragic player. Forbidding and stern at first glance, he was actually a 
meticulous and punctilious man. He suffered more than any other prince 
when the Government of India decided that it was politically expedient that 
he should abdicate. He lived opulently but without the crazy excesses which 
characterized some of the ruling princes and their life-styles. 

About the author himself, the stereotype “Poor Little Rich Boy” held 
good. His parents were separated, and his early childhood memories are of 
divided loyalties, in a house full of servants, his visits split between father 
and mother. His mother certainly influenced his development, more parti- 
cularly in his childhood, giving him his love of music and a religious bent of 
mind. However, his maturing as a human being seems to have been in the 
crucible of physical suffering. A pain in the hip, long neglected by him in a 
spirit of stoicism, led to repeated surgeries in the United States (his first 
prolonged sojourn out of India), and a lifelong physical handicap almost 
uncomplainingly borne. Through it all, in spite of being the Chancellor of a 
university by virtue of his office as Sadr-i Riyasat of Jammu and Kashmir, he 
read widely and pursued formal academic studies, apparently asking for no 
more privilege than that he be provided with a special chair to write the 
examination in view of his stiff hip. The school of life was his real teacher 
both in terms of the people he met and in terms of the early experience of 
governance as Regent and Sadr-i Riyasat. His wife,yYashorajyalakshmi, 
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appears to have been a very happy influence, tempering the pressures of the 
circumstances he contended with by offering him a companionship in mental 
growth and emotional sharing. (The present reviewer could discern this for 
herself during the Fourth Lok Sabha, when she was a frequent visitor to the 
Distinguished Visitors’ Gallery. Yasho, or “Asha” as she was known to her 
friends, was the most regular Ministerial wife.) 

The most interesting aspect of the third dimension in the book (Kashmir/ 
Indian politics) is the author's correspondence with the Government after 
he became Regent and Sadr-i Riyasat. His political mentor, or guru, was 
certainly Jawaharlal Nehru. This relationship was unaffected by the fact that 
Nehru was partial to Sheikh Abdullah, who was certainly the nemesis of the 
author's father. Nehru also proved to be wrong about Sheikh Abdullah's 
unswerving pro-Indian credentials. And yet, neither the forced abdication 
of his father nor Nehru's incorrect evaluation of Abdullah appears to have 
affected the author's Nehru worship, "this side idolatry". The two obviously 
had good personal rapport. In reality, however, although Vallabhbhai J. 
Patel makes fewer appearances in the book, his assessment of the Kashmir 
situation and of the men and matters connected with it was more sound. 
Going by the author's evaluation, corruption riddled Kashmir's popular 
polity from the very start, though he reserves his most caustic comments in 
this regard for Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad. He seems to regard G.M. Sadiq 
as among the better Prime Ministers of Jammu and Kashmir. He also 
explains that the physical geography of Jammu and Kashmir and its ethnic 
mix are more complex than people elsewhere realize. Apart from the 
Kashmir Valley and Jammu, there is Ladakh on the far side with its Buddhist 
population. There is a substantial Sikh presence as well. Thus any Govern- 
ment, State or Central, faces a fractured situation and a splintered popu- 
lation. It is a pity that Nehru, with his lofty liberalism and idealism, did not 
dispose of the problem vis-à-vis Pakistan, when the first incursions by 
raiders clearly constituted a territorial invasion of Indian soil. Although the 
ruler signed the Instrument of Accession in October 1947 and the State 
legislature ratified it, Nehru allowed the issue to be internationalized. A 
Pandora's box was thus opened. The author does not tell how the situation 
ought to have been dealt with, how a different result could have been 
obtained, etc. The present reviewer feels that the initial mistake of not 
militarily closing the option has been compounded by holding elections that 
were definitely not free and fair. While India proclaims that the popular 
elections clearly point to an acceptance by the Kashmiris of the territorial 
integration of the State of Jammu and Kashmir into India, it is saddening 
that nearly all elections in that State have been either rigged or rendered null 
and void through post-poll alliances between strange bedfellows in Ministry- 
making! 

Notwitbstanding the publication of rare correspondence between the 
young Regent/Sadr-i Riyasat on the one hand and Nehru and other Indian 
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leaders on the other, the book, because of its uncritical pro-Nehru bias, is 
perhaps at its weakest as a political panorama-cum-memoir. However, it 
makes compulsive reading on the whole. One eagerly. awaits the sequel 
carrying the huthor's eventful and colourful life to the present day. 


Chateau de Lou, LouELLA LOBO PRABHU 
Lighthouse Hill Road, Associate Editor, 
Mangalore, Karnataka Insight 


Cecu Vicron. India: The Security Dilemma. New Delhi: Patriot Publishers, 
1990. Pp. xii + 308. Rs 300.00. 

U.R. Rao, K.R. SHRIDHARAMURTHY, A. Rahman, B.M. Udgaonkar, N.P. 
Gupta, Shingo Shibata, and V.D. Chopra. Nuclear War: Scientists 
Perception. New Delhi: Continental Publishing House, 1989. 
Pp. viii + 182. Rs 125.00. 


These two books deal with the security problems faced by India and the 
world primarily from the point of view of the Leftists in India. The overall 
ideological slant in the two books is the same, which is the official line of the 
Communist Party of India (CPI), and even the publishers, though using 
different names, appear to be identical. The jackets of the two books too are 
remarkably alike. Both the books seem to have been sponsored, although 
only the second book acknowledges sponsorship by the International Insti- 
tute for Asia-Pacific Studies, whose affiliations are well known. The first 
book is unreasonably priced (at Rs 300.00). Apparently some interested 
party is covering the printing and publication expenses and has assured its 
distribution in responsive quarters. 

The first book is nothing but a series of newspaper articles, some of them 
hopelessly out of date and utterly lacking in any kind of classicism or 
scholarship. The heavily slanted perceptions of the author would be apparent 
from the titles of some of the extremely brief articles such as "Technology, 
` New Tool of Imperialism”; “U.S. Moves: The Emasculation of India"; “We 
Have Walked into Carlucci"; ^Talk Trap"; etc. If one is looking in this book 
for any serious or sustained discussion on India's grave security problems, 
one is going to be totally disappointed. The treatment of the subject too is on 
a journalistic plane. Take, for instance, a sample from the article “U.S. and 
Military Imbalance in the Sub-Continent" (pp. 40-42): 


External Affairs Minister B.R. Bhagat's sojourn in the US has brought 
home to New Delhi the jarring reality that no amount of sucking up to 
Washington is going to change that country’s policy with regard to India. 
Pakistan will remain the lynchpin of its South Asia policy for a long time 
to come. 
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The book covers in its journalistic way all kinds of diverse subjects such as 
the Afghan imbroglio, Pakistan's nuclear programme, the Bofors scandal, 
the Siachen conflict, the Indian Peacekeeping Force in Sri Lanka, and 
India's acquisition of aircraft and technology. All in all, it is an extremely 
superficial book—an outdated record of a newspaperman's comments and 
opinions on a number of events concerning India's defence over a period of 
time, spanning the last years of Indira Gandhi's rule and the early years of 
Rajiv Gandhi's. 

The second book here represents a more serious effort. It seeks to 
persuade the readers of the horrors of a nuclear war and to explain why such 
a war should be avoided at all costs. The book opens with a longish 
introduction by V.D. Chopra, Vice-Chairman of the CPI-sponsored daily 
newspaper The Patriot (New Delhi) and the periodical Link Weekly (New 
Delhi) and also Vice-Chairman of the International Institute for Asia- 
Pacific Studies (sponsors of this book), as also winner of the Soviet Land 
Nehru Award for the year 1984. After pointing out the horrors of a possible 
nuclear war and the enormous expense of an armament race Chopra pleads 
for disarmament, even if partial. More importantly he enters the plea that 
science, which belongs to all humanity, should not become a handmaiden 
for serving short-term political aims. “It can”, he points out, “and must serve 
all the people everywhere”. In other words, his plea is that scientists must 
transcend their national obligations and serve humanity. He says that 
resistance by scientists to the misuse of scientific advance is both necessary 
and possible. He wants scientists to shun passivity and resist and non- 
cooperate with further research on weapons of destruction. They should not 
act as the accomplices of those who have been given “access to scientific 
advance by an imperfect social system”. 

These views are in agreement with the stand of the Soviet Union that 
Western scientists should not help the US Government and its allies by 
_ researching for star wars and for weapons systems, i.e., for systems that 
might leave the Soviet Union behind in the race for the invention and 
accumulation of destructive weapons. While one does not deny the need for 
world science to become humanized and globalized, one suspects that the 
views expressed by Chopra are meant to head off star wars research in the 
United States. He receives support, albeit indirectly, from U.R. Rao and 
K.R. Shridharamurthy, Indian space scientists, in their article entitled 
“Role of Scientists and the Indian Perception”. They say, for instance, that 
there is “need for scientists to educate public opinion on the futility of 
engaging in star wars or nuclear weapons development”. 

This is, of course, a simplistic view of the entire global political situation. 
The remedy lies in obliterating or at least minimizing the hostility between 
such antagonists as the Soviet Union and its allies and the West, between 
India and Pakistan, between Israel and the Arabs, and so on. It would, for 
instance, be futile to ask Indian scientists not to develop deterrents in the 
face of Pakistan’s nuclear-weapons programme. 


e 
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In his article the Indian scientist, A. Rahman, who is President of the 
International Science Policy Foundation (Asian Branch), traces the history 
of the efforts made by a number of scientists to avert nuclear war. He lauds 
scientists who openly protested against the race for nuclear arms or organ- 
ized demonstrations to bring pressure upon their Governments. 

B.R. Udgaonkar of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research in his 
piece “Beyond Non-Proliferation" describes concepts and doctrines like 
“nuclear deterrence”, “flexible response”, and "limited nuclear war" as 
*pernicious". Like his colleagues Rao and Shridharamurthy, he favourably 
comments on the Pugwash initiatives. He pins his hopes on a “just world 
order" for durable peace and disarmament. And what, one might ask, is a 
“just world order"? The Arabs and most of the Muslim world would fain 
throw Israel into the sea. That would be "justice" from their angle. Israel, 
however, thinks that all-round nuclear deterrence is its only hope of survival 
in a hostile environment. Nuclear deterrence would, therefore, be "justice" 
from the angle of its people. 

N.P. Gupta, a distinguished virologist, has this to recommend: “Human 
kind has to restore itself to its true state by atotal elimination of alienation in 
all its forms by ending exploitation through socialist non-violence." 

There are two articles entitled “What Is Atomic Destruction?" and “The 
Unhealed Scars". They present material compiled by the Cities Committee 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki which unfolds the horrors of the nuclear attacks 
on those cities. 

Shingo Shibata of the Institute of Peace Science, Hiroshima, opts for a 
New International Order which will take away the right of nations and their 
executive and legislative branches to make declarations of war. 

Allin all, although the book pleads for a non-nuclear weapons regime, it is 
a propagandist work toeing the overall Soviet line on star wars of about five 
to seven years ago. Fortunately, for all of us, major changes have taken 
place within the Soviet Union and in the whole of Eastern Europe, mini- 
mizing the dangers of an East-West nuclear holocaust. 


Formerly of the Indian Administrative J.C. KUNDRA 
Service and Vice-Chancellor, Birsa 
Agricultural University, Ranchi, Bihar 


MOHAMMED Ayoos. India and Southeast Asia: Indian Perceptions and 
Policies. London/New York: Routledge, 1990. Published under the 
auspices of the Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, Singapore. 
Pp. x + 105. £25.00. 


In the fascinating book Southeast Asia between Two Worlds, which he 
published in the mid-1950s, the well-known political commentator Tiber 
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Mende compares the impact of the two Asian giants, India and China, on 
Southeast Asia, and observes, quoting Professor Arnold Toynbee: 


In the end, the current of Chinese expansion will meet the current of 
Hindu expansion over the submerged heads of the smaller and weaker 
and less efficient peoples in between who are fast going under. After that 
has happened, I surmise that the new frontier between India and China 
will tend, slowly but surely, to travel westward at India's expense and in 
China's favour. 


Whether the words of Toynbee prove prophetic or not, Southeast Asia, 
where the cultural influences of India and China have traditionally met in 
the past, should logically occupy a pivotal position in the formulations and 
implementation of India's foreign policy. However, the Ministry of External 
Affairs of the Government of India has, comparatively, neglected this 
region. In fact, for many years after Independence, relations with the 
countries of Southeast Asia was a subject left to the supervision of the 
Commonwealth Secretary. 

The book under review here provides an interesting account of India’s 
interests and perceptions in Southeast Asia in the overall context of India’s 
foreign policy and strategic framework and the changing equations between 
the two Super Powers and their involvement. The author wrote the book 
when he was a member of the faculty of the Institute of Southeast Asian 
Studies in Singapore, and he was in a position to analyse developments in the 
region from a vantage point. Economic interaction between India and 
Southeast Asia is undoubtedly picking up, but the author is rightly of the 
view that economic considerations are secondary in terms of their influence 
on the policy output as compared with political and strategic factors (p. 86). 

In the first part of the book, the author describes, among other things, 
India’s foreign-policy framework, the significance of Southeast Asia, and 
the continuities and changes in India’s perceptions of the region. The second 
part analyses India’s current policies towards the two subregions in South- 
east Asia, Indochina, and the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) and towards the major regional and extraregional actors, as also 
in respect of certain specific regional issues of international significance. 
This framework would have been further enriched if the author had devoted 
attention to developments in Burma and India's responses. True, Burma is 
outside the two subregions mentioned above, but it is India's closest 
neighbour and is an integral part of Southeast Asia. 

The external influences in Southeast Asia and the indigenous responses 
are going to be qualitatively different in the 1990s. 'The United States has 
already revised its stand on Vietnam and Cambodia (Kampuchea); these 
have triggered a series of events brightening the prospects of peace in 
Cambodia. Sino-Soviet relations are on the upswing; differences have 
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surfaced within ASEAN; and Burma and the Philippines are facing un- 
precedented domestic crises. What is more, Indonesia and Vietnam are 
likely to play more assertive roles in their foreign relations—roles com- 
mensurate with their size, population, and heritage. Though the foreign 
policy and security perceptions of Indonesia and Vietnam have occasionally 
diverged from those of India, the three countries, as “regional influentials” 
in South Asia, Island Southeast Asia, and mainland Southeast Asia res- 
pectively, share significant interests not only with regard to the present but 
also in their long-term objective of reducing the role of external Powers and 
making Southeast Asia “a Zone of Peace, Freedom, and Neutrality”. The 
book makes out a good case for India’s pursuing a more meaningful.and 
forward-looking foreign policy towards Southeast Asia. 


Centre for South and Southeast V. SURYANARAYAN 
Asian Studies, University of 
Madras 


Hassan GARDEZI and JAMAL RAsuiD, eds. Pakistan: The Roots of Dicta- 
torship: The Political Economy of a Praetorian State. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1983. Pp. xviii -- 394. Rs 130.00. 


This book is the outcome of the labours of about a dozen very sharp and 
sensitive Pakistani minds. Some of the essays were published earlier else- 
where and are reproduced here in this book, while others seem to have been 
written especially for this publication. In an attempt to examine the socio- 
economic bases of Pakistan's military dictatorship, the various contributors 
delve into a wide range of issues—as, for example, the class base of the 
Pakistani State and the recurring cycles of democracy and dictatorship in it, 
the linkages of Pakistan's military establishment with US imperialism, the 
relationship between the Pakistani bourgeoisie and metropolitan capitalism, 
the linkages within Pakistan between the military-bureaucratic combine and 
the indigenous bourgeoisie and the landowning class, the concentration of 
industrial power, the development of the labour movement, agricultural 
formations, and the role of education and of the Islamic ideology in the 
evolution of the peculiar Pakistani personality. Most of the essays reflect 
deep scholarship and are characterized by high-quality research and analysis. A 
random sampling of the contents and conclusions of some of the essays is 
given below. 

In Chapter 3 Hamza Alavi gives a very detailed and penetrating analysis 
of the class basis of the Pakistani State. Although the bureaucracy grabbed 
power in the Pakistani State on the morrow of independence with the 
concurrence of the political leadership, very soon it invited the military to 
play an important role in the power structure. These two classes developed 
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direct and deep linkages with the landowning class and, in due course, with 
the indigenous bourgeoisie. Thus, whereas the Jandowning class has con- 
trolled the strings of power since the beginning, it kept the bureaucracy in 
the forefront during the first eleven years. During rule by Ayub Khan and 
Yahya Khan, the landowning class, along with the indigenous bourgeoisie, 
ruled the country in league with the military-bureaucracy oligarchy, but 
under the supervision and direction of metropolitan capital, viz., American. 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto no doubt came to power on the strength of his radical 
rhetoric, but he soon jettisoned the radical elements from positions of power 
and started relying on the landowning class. And then he took some steps on 
the eve of the elections of 1977 which hurt the interests of the landowning 
class. He paid the price for this opportunism by losing the support of the 
landowning class and the bourgeoisie which sustained the well-planned 
agitation against him after the elections of 1977 and eventually accomplished 
his overthrow. The constituency of Ziaul Haq was primarily the military 
itself, whose economic interests he protected assiduously, although he did 
nothing to injure the interests of the landowning and bourgeois classes. 

In Chapter 4 Aijaz Ahmed traces the socio-economic roots of democracy 
and dictatorship in Pakistan in their respective phases. In particular he 
analyses the dynamics of Bhutto's reformism and the constraints it suffered 
from, as well as the forces which led to his overthrow. The coup of July, 1977 
signified a decision of the metropolitan and indigenous bourgeoisie, acting 
through the apparatuses of the existing State, to strengthen immeasurably 
the repressive aspects of the Bhutto regime while dismantling its reformist 
aspects. It created a rupture in the equilibrium between the State and the 
civil society. It also led to overcentralization of the State and intensified the 
centrifugal tendencies in the multinational state. 

Prolonged military rule after Bhutto eroded the equilibrium between the 
various institutions within the superstructure (the armed forces, the civil 
bureaucracy, the judiciary, the political parties, etc.) and created an insti- 
tutional crisis of State authority. The capacity of the State to expand its 
social base was further reduced when Islam came to be identified with 
repression, and secularism with democracy. All these crises of State 
power—the economic, the institutional, and the ideological —exacerbated 
the crisis of the legitimacy of the State itself, so that the perennial unspoken 
question of Pakistani politics—whether the State of Pakistan itself was 
worth having or not—was being asked more openly and fairly frequently. 

In Chapter 5 Bilal Hashmi establishes the point that the Pakistani military 
has, since the beginning, served as a willing instrument of Western strategic 
interests in the Southwest Asian/Gulf region. Although it was the British 
Government which sowed the seeds of this relationship, it was the US 
Government which nurtured it and used it to its advantage. 

Chapter 6 brings out how foreign aid, whether from the Western countries 
or from the Muslim world, has clapped Pakistan into a debt trap. 
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In Chapter 7 Feroz Ahmed examines the nature of Pakistan's economic 
relations with the Muslim world in the dependency framework. He comes to 
the conclusion that the economic relationship between Pakistan and its oil- 
rich Muslim friends is neither an imperialist relationship nor a relationship 
of equal and autonomous partnership formed to their mutual advantage. 
The contradictions in Pakistan's economic relationships with the oil- 
exporting Muslim countries can be viewed as ramifications of the contradic- 
tions of the world imperialist system. In the neocolonial hierarchy, Pakistan 
has been relegated to the status of a slave substratum upon which the 
imperialist masters and their privileged clients play out their game of 
plunder and oppression. 

In Chapter 8 Jamal Rashid examines the socio-economic consequences of 
manpower export by Pakistan and comes to the conclusion that with the 
export of labour power from Pakistan, the dependency relationship has 
increased at the world level. At first, it was direct clientship to the imperial 
United States; in the 1970s it was sub-clientship to the Middle Eastern 
countries, which were themselves client states to US imperialism. Within the 
country, a coterie of military officers, landlords, and business men or 
industrialists have increased their hold over the poor people of Pakistan. 
There is a disparity in income distribution, while the socially conscious strata 
of society are forced to migrate under socio-economic pressures. The result 
is an increase in the power of the Pakistani ruling class, which suits the rulers 
of the United States and its client states. The workers, both at home and 
overseas, have few rights or none. 

In Chapter 9 Rashid Amjad makes a thorough and elaborate study of the 
nature of the State, as also the policies and processes which led to the 
concentration of industry in a few houses and to their consequent economic 
and political hold over the country. 

In Chapter 15 Hassan Gardezi examines the phenomenon of Islamic 
resurgence. According to him, what is being labelled the resurgence of Islam 
today has little to do with any real renaissance of Islamic values of civiliza- 
tion. The formation of the Organization of Petroleum-Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) and greater control of oil revenues by the producing countries gave 
the rulers of the oil-rich Islamic countries considerable bargaining power 
with respect to their economic and political interests. As a result, the West 
responded with some diplomatic concessions. If these diplomatic con- 
cessions do not work in the long run, “the US Rapid Deployment Force is 
already in place to secure what cannot be obtained through diplomatic 
niceties and agreements". 

In Chapter 16 Ziaul Haque discusses the role of the Islamic ideology in 
Pakistan's political and economic development. He holds that in Pakistan 


the process of Islamization of society is, in reality, a process of feudaliza- 
tion and development of capitalism as an appendage of international 
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monopoly capitalism. The fundamental aim of the "feudal" Islamic 
ideology is to safeguard the tottering structures of feudalism/capitalism. 
. . . careful reflection upon terms coined by pseudo-intellectuals, such as 
Islamic economics, Islamic democracy, Islamic science, Islamic education, 
etc. reveal that all this is an attempt to circumvent the scientific method 
and thereby to crush all democratic, popular, and progressive forces and 
subject the masses to a wholesale and merciless exploitation. 


He then argues that the Islamic ideology in no way accords with socio- 
economic relations which have been built on an industrial base. 

This collection of essays is thus an excellent example of the application of 
the Marxist framework of analysis to a complex social reality. The analysis 
sounds convincing as far as the Pakistani case is concerned, but it is doubtful 
whether the application of a similar framework to analyse the perpetration 
and perpetuation of the role of the military in Bangladesh, where class 
formations are not so stratified and identifiable, will yield adequate results. 
However, this volume is a solid and stimulating contribution to social 
science literature and deserves wide reading. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, SATISH KUMAR 
International Law, and Economics, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Southeast Asia 


CHiN KIN Wan. The Defence of Malaysia and Singapore: The Transfor- 
mation of a Security System, 1957-1971. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983. Pp. xii + 219. £25.00. 


This is a fascinating and well-documented study of a not-so-well-explored 
area of research. Originally submitted to the University of London for its 
Ph.D. degree in 1977, it focuses attention on intra-alliance interaction 
among the five countries which formed a defence and security framework 
known as the Anglo-Malayan (Anglo-Malaysian since September 1963) 
Defence Agreement (AMDA). It also analyses the attitudes and responses 
of the member countries of AMDA towards one another in the light of their 
perceptions of their several vital security interests. It, further, examines in 
depth changes in perception resulting from situations and events. It is, in 
other words, an inquiry into a decade-and-a-half life cycle of AMDA and 
throws light on its political genesis, its extension and consolidation, and . 
finally its eclipse and replacement in 1971 by a loose "limited liability 
arrangement" called the Five-Power Defence Arrangement. 
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Established in a relatively calm external environment in 1957, when 
Malaya became independent, AMDA was a unique defence collaboration 
arrangement in that it had one anchor Power (Britain), two associate Powers 
(Australia and New Zealand), and Malaya (later Malaysia) and Singapore 
(independent since August 1965). Whereas it carried a guarantee of security 
from Britain, the erstwhile colonial Power, the two other external members 
(Australia and New Zealand) were both “consumers” and “providers” of 
security to Malaysia and Singapore. It was, therefore, “an unequal burden 
treaty". Its uniqueness lay in the fact that it represented the overlapping 
defence and security interests of its members. Whereas Britain was a 
member of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), Australia 
and New Zealand were members of both the ANZUS (Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States) defence treaty and the SEATO; and 
Malaysia and Singapore were members of neither of these US-led defence 
treaties and were partners in AMDA alone. The rights and obligations 
flowing from these security and defence treaties promoted considerable 
divergence in attitudes and perceptions among members of AMDA. 

Several years before AMDA was formed, ANZAM (Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Malayan Area) had provided a loosely structured British 
Commonwealth consultative framework for help by Australia and New 
Zealand in the defence of the region. Once ANZAM was formalized into 
AMDA, there arose situations which challenged the efficacy of the defence 
system in Southeast Asia. In point of time this coincided with the British 
decision to withdraw from east of Suez following economic deterioration 
and decline. The challenges came in the wake of the proposal to form a 
Federation of Malaysia in May 1961. A serious threat to the territorial 
integrity of Malaysia arose from President Soekarno’s “Ganjang Malaysia” 
(“Crush Malaysia”) policy, which called for an immediate response from 
both the anchor and associate members of AMDA in favour of Malaysia and 
Singapore. Despite its urge to disengage from its role as a policeman in the 
region, Britain responded fast and adequately to meet the Indonesian 
threat. However, the two associate members of AMDA, Australia and New 
Zealand, were rather equivocal. For its own strategic interests Australia 
showed a “graduated” response and took about nine months after con- 
frontation was launched to come out actively in support of Malaysia. 

Besides examining these aspects and going into the reasons for their 
responses, the book under review points out how, following Singapore’s exit 
from the Federation of Malaysia, the regional member states of AMDA 
started pursuing quite divergent security policies, thus demolishing a major 
assumption behind AMDA, viz., that the security of the Malaysia-Singapore 
region was indivisible. Their divergent policies affected the perspective of 
regional security of the anchor and associate Powers so that AMDA lost its 
cohesiveness. Two significant factors that substantially contributed to this 
loss of cohesiveness were the declining capabilities of Britain and its lack of 
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will to continue to serve as an anchor Power. A certain assertiveness also 
became noticeable in Malaysia's foreign policy following the end of Indonesia's 
policy of confrontation. Divergeht perceptions by the member states of 
AMDA rather than a hostile external environment thus rendered AMDA 
ineffectual as a consultative framework for defence and security. Eventually, in 
November 1971, it was replaced by the Five-Power Defence Arrangement, 
which was as loose a defence and security framework as ANZAM had been 
before AMDA was formed in 1957. The study highlights how nervous the 
leaders of Malaysia and Singapore became when faced with the adverse 
repercussions of the British withdrawal from east of Suez. They learnt the 
bitter lesson of excessive dependence on external Powers the hard way. 

All in all we have here an excellent study. The author, a master of facts, 
has delineated the issues well and examined them systematically. The 
addition of a postscript on the Five-Power Defence Arrangement showing 
the deployment of forces by the external Powers in the Malaysia-Singapore 
region enhances the academic value of the study. 


Centre for South, Central, B.D. ARORA 
Southeast Asian and 

Southwest Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


MuHAMMAD A. AL-BuRAEY. Administrative Development: An Islamic 
Perspective. London/New York: Kegan Paul International, 1988. First 
paperback edn. Pp. xii -- 470. £14.95. 


It seems quite relevant to introduce the world, bewildered at the sudden 
decline in many great revolutions, to a tradition, distinct and original, which 
has persisted for nearly a millennium and a half. To its followers Islam has 
always been a religion and a way of life, a set of beliefs and an ideology. 
Although identified with a certain exclusiveness which goes with an ideology 
or a philosophy of life, it has, as a way of life, been susceptible, often 
unwillingly, to changes and adjustments in its own way. The world of Islam 
has responded to change but continued to reassert its originality and 
distinctness throughout history. The reassertion in Islam became véry 
marked in the second half of the nineteenth century, in particular as a 
response to colonial encroachments which even threatened the inner self of 
Islam. The reassertion owed a good deal to a galaxy of Muslim intellectuals 
who felt the imminence of change but who kept their reinterpretations 
within the Islamic context. The book under review can be described as a part 
of Islamic reassertion. 

The book is a modified version of the author's doctoral thesis. It sets 
before itself the objective of discerning "the nature and ethos as well as the 
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goals and means of administrative development from an Islamic perspective" 
It presents this perspective as an alternative to other perspectives, past and 
present, specifically the Western perspective, which is the vogue of the day. 
It comprises three parts.spread over seven chapters, the three chapters in the 
third part forming the core of the study. 

The book defines development as change. It argues that in Islam change is 
possible only in some spheres. There are areas such as doctrine and faith 
which admit of no change. It concerns itself primarily with the change in the 
changeable in Islam, which is generally the thrust of revivalist reinter- 
pretations. The first two parts, which form a sort of background and which 
consequently are not central to the book, describe the various aspects of 
Islam. These are familiar to the discerning reader and hence rather repeti- 
tious. The quotations from works which are not quite original but only 
interpretative go only to swell the number of pages of the book; they add 
nothing to its lucidity. By being brief and precise the author can easily 
reduce the size of this part of the book. Perhaps he is unable to resist the 
charm of encyclopaedic magnitude even if nominal. Or perhaps he thinks it 
worthwhile to explain even the well known to tbe Western reader in order to 
help him shed his prejudice against everything non-Western, particularly 
Islam. 

The third part, the core of the study, begins with an analysis of the roots, 
and the sources and development, of Islamic administration (Chapter 5) in 
the early period covering the eras of the Prophet and the Pious Caliphs. It 
then highlights the evolution of the administrative institutions of Islam and 
discusses the relevant documents and manuscripts. Next it tries to shed light 
on the pioneers of Islamic administration such as Abu Yusuf, al-Mawardi, 
al-Ghazali, Ibn Taymiyyah, and Ibn Khaldun, whose works the author 
regards as relevant to modern times. In passing, the author remarks that the 
historical development of Islamic administration reflects both the structural 
and behavioural approaches. We feel that this is not strictly a relevant 
remark. In our view the author would do well to let an argument stand on its 
own premise and not to resort to apologetics. 

In Chapter 6 we have an "analysis of the dynamics of an ideal contem- 
porary Islamic administrative system" which the author regards as a viable 
alternative to the extant models. The chapter begins with the Islamic.world- 
view which should provide a framewark for any such model. It then attempts 
a comparative analysis of the Islamic model by juxtaposing it with the other 
existing models. This helps in identifying the unique aspects of the Islamic 
perspective that the author has in mind and the conditions under which such 
a model would be feasible. It is, however, clear that such a model can thrive 
only in an Islamic environment. It would not necessarily foster an Islamic 
environment; it can only be dependent on an Islamic environment. Here the 
author's attempt seems to be to rationalize the gap between ideal and 
reality. 
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Finally the book considers the strategy, implementation, implications, 
and problems and prospects of an Islamic perspective on administration in 
the contemporary Muslim world. It avers that "Islam is very strong in the 
believer's mind and heart, but lacks credibility ın its application because as 
yet there are no articulate political, socioeconomic, and administrative 
programmes or a codification of law based on Islamic principles that take 
into account the problems of modern society". It feels that "for any 
administrative model to be Islamic, it must meet the minimum requirement 
of conforming to the Islamic law (shari'ah). It need not be called ‘Islamic’ as 
such, but it must reflect Islamic principles and ideals such as justice, 
consultation, and probity." In the end it mentions the segments of Muslim 
society which resist the Islamic way of life—viz., Communists, nationalists, 
and secularists, as well as Westernized Muslims. 

The source material explored by the author is impressive and includes the 
Quran, the Sunna of the Prophet, early Islamic works on history and 
theology, and manuscripts dating back to the early Islamic era, besides 
works by Western social scientists. He also refers to the works of such 
writers as Sayyid Qutb and Maududi, which gives a certain orientation to the 
book. 

In a book so well presented and convincing to the orthodox believer such 
bizarre mistakes as the statement that Sultan Abdulhamid II was the last 
Caliph should not have crept in. Also, there is no need for a split in the title 
of the book. 


Centre for West Asian and MOHAMMAD SADIQ 
African Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


JAMES P. Piscatort, ed. [slam in the Political Process. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press (in association with the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, London), 1983. Paperback. Pp. x + 240. £7.95. 


The Iranian Revolution of 1978-79, in which the clergy played a notable 
role, has aroused considerable scholarly interest in the interactions between 
religion and politics in predominantly Muslim states. The starting-point of 
this study is the question how Islam is politically significant. The countries 
covered are fairly representative of the contemporary Muslim world: 
Algeria (Jean-Claude Vatin), Egypt (Fouad Ajamı), Indonesia (Ruth 
McVey), Iran (Hamid Enayat), Pakistan (David Taylor), Saudi Arabia 
(James P. Piscatori), Senegal (Donald B. Cruise O'Brien), Sudan 
(Alexander C. Cudsi), Syria and Iraq (Michael C. Hudson), and Turkey 
(Serif Mardin). Albert Hourani winds up the discussion with his thoughtful 
general observations. 
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At the very outset Piscatori demystifies the subject by stating that the 
interjection of religion into politics and of politics into religion is not an 
exclusive Islamic phenomenon and that throughout Islamic history, the 
temporal authorities have had a greater influence than the spiritual. As 
regards even Ayatollah Khomeini's Iran two competing views have sur- 
faced. While some speak with renewed respect of Islam as the guiding force 
of the revolution, giving concrete direction to political and cultural 
revolution, others see in the dominance of the mullas (“clerics”) “further 
evidence that religious obscurantism is the servant of political and cultural 
tyranny". 

Is there such a thing as Islamic behaviour in so far as political life is 
concerned? Piscatori's answer is both yes and no. Says he: "There is no 
reason why Muslims cannot act politically like anyone else or join non- 
Islamic political movements. But there are times when ‘Islam’, because of its 
high symbolic content and emotional appeal, rouses Muslims into political 
activity.” There is, however, nothing preordained about that way of acting, 
and “the exact shape such action will take depends on the broader politics of 
the country under study”. 

The various scholars who have contributed papers to the present volume 
bring their own approaches and styles to their country studies. Fouad 
Ajami, for example, hangs his essay on Egypt on two recent books—Shaykh 
Abdul Halim Mahmud’s Fatawa 'an al-Shuyu'iyya (“Fatwas on Com- 
munism") and Khalid Muhyi al-Din’s Al-Din wa'l Ishtirakiyya (“Religion 
and Socialism")—and the court proceedings of 1966 underscoring the sharp 
exchanges between the public prosecutor representing Nasser's Egypt and 
Sayyid Qutb, the leading ideologue of the Muslim Brotherhood who was 
eventually convicted and hanged. Ajami contends that Egypt is not another 
Iran and that, as evidence shows, either religion in Egypt is emasculated by 
the State, or it turns into primitive rebellion and burns itself out. The latter 
has been the fate of the ageing Muslim Brotherhood and of the more militant 
Islamic groups that followed it. In Egypt, “revolutions either do not happen 
or, when they do, they are turned into familiar or harmless things". 

Piscatori's own paper shows how the Saudis used Islam till recently for 
political legitimation. They did so by institutionalizing the religious author- 
ities and giving them wide functions in the absence of any other source of 
legitimacy except on the periphery of the system. Contrary to common 
belief, they have been quite flexible in their interpretation and application of 
Islamic law. They have been helped in this by the dominant Hanbali school 
of Islamic law, which, while requiring strict adherence to the Quran and the 
Prophet's Traditions, allows freedom for innovation in areas where these 
have nothing to say. The Hanbali school also encourages ijtihad (“in- 
dependent judgement") and reliance on other schools when it has no clear 
guidance tò offer in respect of any question under consideration. 

With the oil boom and the stupendous economic development it has 
triggered, Islam has ceased to be a dependable legitimating factor. As the 
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seige of the Makkah Mosque in 1979 shows, "the regime's vaunting of its 
attachment to Islam may be having the ironic effect of making it illegitimate". 

In Pakistan, the first major political agitation that led to the downfall of 
the Ayub Khan regime in 1969 was concerned" with secular issues. In the 
context of the Bangladesh crisis, religion “operated in a negative manner in 
that the Bengalis saw it as a means for the westerners to justify their 
exploitation of Bengal". David Taylor adds that important elements within 
the minority provinces of Sind, the Northwest Frontier Province, and 
Baluchistan “have often felt that the common bond of Islam has not led the 
national leaders to take their problems seriously enough". As for Ziaul 
Haq's attempt to Jslamize Pakistan, he was not rewarded for his labours by 
an extended political constituency "beyond the armed forces and a restricted 
section of the middle class". 

The late Hamid Enayat's main contribution lies in illuminating some 
little-known facets of Ayatollah Khomeini's theory of wilayat-i faqih 
(“Guardianship of the Jurisconsult”). He shows that rather than signifying 
an inno tion P Shi'i political theory it is an unexpected revival of an old, 
dormant\theme. 

What does the future hold? There is no one answer. Albert Hourani’s 
broad summing up in the concluding chapter, however, ventures to suggest 
that events similar to Iran's are not likely to occur in most of the countries 
where Sunni Islam is strong because the tradition of Sunni Islam is one of 
acceptance of authority (or, at least, one of a rather ambivalent acquiescence in 
it). In such countries movements of Islamic revival in the political sense 
“must find their leadership elsewhere, among politicians of a modern kind 
using new methods of organization and publicity, and such movements seem 
more likely to cause disturbances than to be able to seize and use the power 
of the State". 


M.S. AGWANI 
Vice-Chancellor, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
University 
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Democracy at thé Polls: A-Comparative  . 
Analysis of Elections in Latin America, 1989-90 


R. NARAYANAN AND RAJYA LAKSHMI KARUMANCHI 


Most studies on the functioning of the liberal democracies in Latin America 
identify the small isthmian country of Costa Rica as the only country that is 
truly democratic because of its unbroken record of periodically elected 


' Governments. Some of them are inclined to describe as démocratic even 


countries such as Colombia, Mexico, and Venezuela, seeing that Govern- 
ments have been installed there generally on the basis of periodical 
competitive elections.' In recent years, especially in the 1980s, there has 
been an unprecedented wave of democratization throughout Latin America. 
As a matter of fact the process of transition from authoritarian military 


- regimes to elected civilian Governments began in Ecuador in 1979. It now 
, extends to almost all countries of the region, including Brazil and Chile, 


where military Governments had been well entrenched for two decades and 
more. Even countries such as Haiti in the Caribbean and Paraguay in corio 
sur, which had practised "elected President-for-life" system of Govern- 
ment for long years, “shucked” their "Presidents"—Jean Claude Duvalier 
in Haiti and Alfredo Stroessner in Paraguay—and paved the way for 
popularly elected civilian Governments. With such an "outbreak" of civilian 
democracy, today nearly the entire citizenry of the Latin American Tegion 
is electing Governments of its choice. 
The Latin American political experience suggests that electéd demo- 

cracies and authoritarian dictatorships there alternate in a cyclical pattern? 





Professor Narayanan heads the Centre for American and West European Studies in the 
School of International Studies, Jawaharial Nehru University. Ms Karu- 
manchi is a research scholar ip the Latin American Studies Division in the 
same Centre. 





' Important among thefe studies are A Banks, Cross-Polity Time Series Data (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1971); Robert Dahl, Polyarchy Particrpatron and Opposition (New Haven, Conn., 


_ 1971); and D. Rustow, A World of Nations: Problems of Polnica! Modernization, (Washington, 


D C., 1967) 
? Mitchell Sehgson is of the view that there is a Latin American pattern consisting of 


political cycles, each of roughly twenty years’ duration. Sec his “Democratization in Latin ' 


America: The Current Cycle”, in James Malloy and Mitchell Schigson, eds., Authontarians 
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Since regime instability, whether democratic or authoritarian, is a feature 
salient to the Latin American political process, what is of concern to most 
analysts i is the long-term viability of the elected civilian regimes that have 


recently emerged. The challenge of mass political participation Hou 


competitive elections is admittedly one of the major i 


-~ to the process of consolidation of democracy in Latin America as elie- ] 


where. 


But do elections matter in Latin America? Some twenty years ago most. 


analysts would have answered the question in the negative as indeed 
Charles Anderson did by stating: ^Elections are not definitive in Latin 
America . . . they are conscientiously and consistently held, and just as 
conscientiously annulled.” The crucial question, therefore, “is not . . . why 
elections are ignored, but why they are held at all”? : 


What we propose to do here is to attempt a comparative analysis of the -_ i 


recent national elections in Latin America and the Caribbean and examine 
the significance of the electoral process. As many countries of the region 
changed from military to civilian rule within months of one another, 
mandates tended to accumulate. The year 1990, therefore, marks the end 
of a two-year period in which most Latin American countries elected their 
new chief executives as enjoined by their respective constitutions. Of the 


twentyeight such elections, as many as seventeen in the year 1989 and - 


eleven in 1990 mandated civilian Governments afresh. The last election to 


take place was the one that came off in Guatemala (in November 


1990/January 1991). ^ 
Direct elections took plase more than once for the dioe of Chief 


and Democrats: Regone Transitions im Latin America (Piuburg, Penn., TTE 
According to Karen Remmer the recent political-developments point to a redemocratization 
in Latin America, forming one of the “cyclical shifts away from authoritarlans”. See ber 
“Redemocratization and the Impect of ‘the Authoritarian Rule in Latin America”, 'Com- 


_ parative Politics (New York), vol. 17 (1985), pp. 257-58. In an article entitled “Dictatorship 


and Democracy in Latin America" and published in Sowth America, Central America, and the 
Caribbean, 1986 (London, 1985), Harold Blakemore states (p. 12): ` 


It is significant that the recent history shows a certain regional swing from one form of 


government to the other, ‘in cycles of dictatorship followed by democracy. In the 1970s... . . 
the form was military dictatorship . . . . In the early 1980s, however, there. 


was a swing to democratic forms in many countnes, and tbere Bae OOUDE that 
example is infectious. Qo 


Without using the dran a RO Alain Rouquié echoes a similar view l 


when he says: "If one judges merely on the besis of figures, in 1978 twelve electoral 


consultations took place on the continent. This intense electoral activity seemed to augur a : 


return to representative procedures." Sec his "Demulitarization and the Institutionalization of 
Military-Dominated Politics in Latin America”, in Guillermo O'Donnell et al., eds., Transi 
tons from Authoritarian Rule: Prospects for Democracy (Baltimore, Md, 1986), pt 3, p. 109 
> Charles W. Anderson, "The Latin American Political System", in Robert D. Tomasck, 
ed., Eata American Kolita: Studies of the Contemporary Scene (New York, 1970), p- 13. 
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Executive en the 1980s in all the countries mentioned in Table 1 except 


Brazil, Chile, and Paraguay. Although, following the exit of ‘the military in 
1985, Brazil elected a civilian President, it did so through an electoral.” 
college consisting of legislators from the national Congress. In fact the 
Presidential election held in Brazil in November 1989 was the first direct. 


- ‘general election to take place there during the decade. In contrast, in both ` 


Chile and Paraguay the military itself organized direct elections to the 
office of, President and restored civilian, democratic rule in 1989. We may 
also mention here three major elections held to the office of Chief Executive 
in Latin America during the second half of 1988—in Ecuador, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. 


Tabie 1 
Region 1989 . 1990 j 
Central America El Salvador (March) Nicaragua (February) 
Panama (May) NN Costa Rica (February) ` 
Belize (Septémber) Guatemala (November 1990 ` 
E ; ' January 1991) 
Honduras (November) -~ 
South America . . Argentina (May) : Peru (April-June) ` 
V4 à Bolivia (May) '  , Colombia (May) 
à Paraguay (June) 
Uruguay (November) 
Brazil (November-December) 
Chile, (December) ' . 
The Canbbean © Aruba (January) ! - Grenada (March) 
* Anguilla (February) Netherlands Antilles (March) ^ 
Bermuda (February) Dominica (May) 
Jamaica (February) Dominican Republic (May) 


Pir aa gaa wea hes A Heec 
_ St Vincent and the Grenadines 
AE (May) 


~ 


^s 


In Suriname, on the other hand, in January 1988, after a peli of nine 
years of military tule, the 51-member National Assembly itself, in'a ' 
dramatic move, unanimously elected a.former Minister as President. In 


` December 1990, however, the military deposed this civilian Government, ` 


and promised that fresh elections would be held within a hundred days to 
instal a ciyilian Government.‘ 


i Elections were held eveotaully ii May 1991. but no party was able to secure a conclusive 


- 
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Electoral Competition 
On the basis of the degree of competitiveness witnessed during elections, 
we- may 'classify Latin American polls as competitive, semicompetitive, 
and noncompetitive. A competitive election is easy enough to understand. 
A typical instance of a noncompetitive election in Latin America is the one 
that takes place in Mexico every six years to choose the Chief Executive. 


Because the ruling Partido Revolucionário Institucional (PRI) and its. 


- predecessor-have dominated and controlled the political process since the 


, the purpose of the elections held in Mexico for the office of Chief ' 
Executive is never to decide who is going to rule or, more correctly, which ` 


party is going to win. To some extent, elections in Paraguay were until 


. recently comparable to those of Mexico: Alfredo Stroessner controlled the _ 


political process through a tofally dominating political party, viz., Partido 
Colorado. A typical instance of a semicompetitive election in Latin 
America is the one that takes place in Colombia: on the basis of an 
agreement the Presidency alternates (furnismo) between two parties— 
Conservative and Liberal.’ Given the restricted nature of party competi- 
tion, it is not unprecedented in such countries for the Chief Executive to 


win by a landslide majority, In the national elections held in Mexico and - 
Paraguay between the 1950s and the 1970s the victorious candidate to the ` ` 
office of. President never secured less than 70 per cent of the form votes. - 


polled.* : if 
What may be described AS a denaii is the present trend ali. over Latin 
 America—irrespective of whether the electoral processes are sufficiently 
. competitive or not. The Chief Executive is elected by a very narrow 
margin—so narrow that in some'instances the choice of President is on the 


basis of a runoff election. The most notable examples of runoff elections . 
are the electoral victories of, Fernando Collor de Mello in Brazil, Jorge . 


Serrano Elías in Guatemala, and Alberto Fujimori-Fujimori in Peru- 


In the historic Presidential election of T5 November 1989 in Brazil with . 


an enlarged electorate, thanks to the lowering of the voting age to sixteen 
years and the withdrawal of the litéracy requirement, the turnout at the 


polls was an all-time ene million.’ (It was the first direct election to . 


P4 


' _ * For details see Robert H. Dix, "Consutional Democracy: The Case of Colombia", l 


Comparative. Politics, vol. 12 (1980), pp. 50-71. | 

* In the Presidential election held in Mexico in 1976 José López Portillo as Chief Executive 
received as much as 94.4 per cent of the votes polled; and in 1983 Stroessner was returned to 
the Presidency with as much as 90 per cent of the votes polled. See E. Ochoa, “The Rapid 


Expansion of Voter Participation in Latin America: Presidential Elections, 1985-867, in 


Statistical Abstract of Latin Amenca (Los Angeles, Calif.), vol. 25 (1987) 


7 flliterates were given the right to vote for tbe first ume by the Constitution of 1988. The ` 


voting population was increasingly urban with 25 per cent residing in State capitals and 
municipalities. The southeastern region, including S&o Paulo, accounted for thirtyfour 
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the office of President in Brazil in twentyseven years.) There was an array , 


of as many as twentyone candidates. Fernando Collor of the National 
Reconstruction Party (PRN) accounted for just about 28 per cent of the 
votes polled; his nearest rivals, Luís Inácio “Lula” da Silva of the Workers’ 
:Party (PT) and Leonel Brizola of the Democratic Workers' Party (PDT), 
received 16 and 15 per cent of the votes respectively.* In the runoff second- 
round election held in the following month Collor defeated ^Lula" again, 
but by a narrow margin of 5 per cent.? 


Similarly, in the first round of the Presidential election held in Peru on 8 . 


April 1990, which was the third direct election to the office of Chief’ 
Executive after the military had trarisferred power to civilian hands, none 
of the candidates, whether supported by political parties or by independent 
groups, were able to romp home with a clear majority. Mario Vargas 
Llosa, leader of the Right-wing coalition of Fredemo (Democratic Front), 
polled just 27.6 per cent of the votes cast. The tally of his closest rival, 
Alberto Fujimori of Cambio 1990 (Change 1990), was 24.6 per cent.” It 
was only in June, in the second round, that Fujimori managed to ‘gain a 20 
per cent lead over Vargas Llosa." In the two preceding general elections 
Acción Popular candidate Fernando Belaunde Terry in 1980 and American 
Popular Revolutionary Alliance (APRA) leader Alan García in 1985 had 
wrested a clear majority to win the Presidency." 

In the .much-awaited election in Guatemala held in November. 1990, 
none of the contending parties secured a clear mandate. Whereas Jorge 
Serrano Elías of the Solidarity Action Movement Party polled 24.2 per 
cent, Jorge Carpio Nicolle of the National Centre Union Party received 25 
per cent. And Alfonso Cabrera of the ruling Christian Democratic Party 
received a bare 17.5 per cent.? Consequently, a second runoff was held on 
million voters. See Gazeta Mercantil (So Paulo), 17 July 1989. Although voting is com- 
pulsory in Brazil, the abstention rate (including tbe spoilt and blank votes) in the first round 

. was à record 17 per cent. See Keerlng's Record of World Events (London), vol. 35,.n. 11, 
November 1989, p. 37040 
* For the results of the first-round elections see New York Times, 20 November 1989. 


É * Collor polled 42.7 per cent of the valid votes whereas "Lula" secured 38.1 per cent, See _ 


Facts on File (New York), vol. 49, n. 2561, 22 December 1989, p. 943. 

* Latin American Weekly Report (London), 24 May 1990, p. 9. 

" The turnout at the second round was about 80 per cent. 

? In the election held in 1980 Belatinde Terry secured 45 per cent of the votes nationwide. 
His rival from the American Popular Revolutionary Alliance polled only 27 per cent of the 
votes. In 1985 the fortunes were reversed. Alan Garaa of the American Popular Revolutionary 
Alliance secured 53 pet cent of the votes, and the Acción Popular candidate was pushed to fourth 
place with a mere 7 per cent of the votes. For details, see Cynthia McClintock, “Peru: Precarious 
‘Regimes, Authontarian and Democratic", in Larry-Diamond et al., eds., DMOGUCY t etos 
ing Countries. Latin America (Boulder, Colo., 1989), vol. 4, p. 352. - 


D See Central America Report (Guatemala City), 16 November 1990, pp. 345-6 The rate. 
of abstention in the first round was as high as 43.7 per cent. Seo- Keesing’s Record of World, 


` Events, vol 36, no. 11, November 1990, pp. 370850-1. 
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6 January 1991 in which the Solidarity Action Movement’ 8 s Serrano Elías 
won by a clear majority of more than 60 per cent." : 
The Presidential election of May 1989 in Bolivia too may be placed in the 
same category as the elections in Brazil, Guatemala, and Peru. In the 
triangular electoral battle Gonzalo Sánchez de Lozada of the National 
Revolutionary Movement (MNR) polled 22.7 per cent; Hugo Banzer of 
the Nationalist Democratic Action (ADN) Party received 0.4 per cent 
more than the former; and Jaime Paz Zamora of the Movement of the 
Revolutionary Left (MIR) Party secured third place with 19.64 per cent.” 
Since neither candidate won by an absolute majority, the newly elécted ` 
Congress, as provided for in the Bolivian Constitution, ultimately selected 

Paz Zamora as President.“ 

` In nearly every Latin American country where the Chief Executive was 
elected in 1989-90, the percentage margin was either very narrow or much 
less than the spread ón which the Chief Executive had been elected in the 
elections held earlier. Striking instances were the Presidential elections 
held in Argentina, Cósta Rica, the Dominican Republic, and Uruguay. In 
- the Presidential election held in May 1989 Carlos Menem of the Peronista 
Party received 48.5 per cent; his nearest rival, Eduardo Angeloz of the 
Radical Civic Union, polled a mere 37 per cent." In the general election 
held in 1983 the Radical Party’s Raúl Alfonsín inflicted a clear defeat on 
thé Peronista Italo Luder-by polling 52 per cent of the votes cast." In a 
closely fought electoral battle, Costa Rica’s Rafael -Angel Calderón of 
Partido de Unidad Social Cristiana (PUSC) defeated Carlos Manuel Castillo 
of the ruling Partido Liberación Nacional (PLN) by polling 3.3 per cent 
more than his adversary.” When Calderón himself was defeated by Oscar 

Z = ` ] 

^ International Herald Tribune (Singapore edn.), 8 January 1991. Voter'turnout was about 
54 per cent in this round. Latin American Weekly Report, 29 November 1990, p. 12... 

0 Some 1.8 millon of Bolivia's 2.1 million eligible voters went to the polls. The results, 
released. by the National Electoral College, gave Sánchez de Lozada 23.07 per cent 'of the 
votes. Hugo Banzer secured 22.7 per cent of the votes; aod Paz Zamora, 19.64 per cent. 

] Keesing’s Record of World Events, vol. 35, no. 5, May 1989, p. 36652. 

* Following a power-sharing alliance with Banzer, Paz Zamora was elected Prendent by 
the Bolivian National Congress to establish a National Unity Government and also to prevent 
the victory of Sánchez de Lozada, the chndidate of the ruling National Revolutionary 
Movement. In the Congressional ballot Zamora won 97 votes as against Lozada’s 50. The 
combined strength of the bicameral legislature is 157. For details of the agreement, see Facts 
on File, vol. 49, no. 2542, 11 August 1989, p. 593. This was the first time since 1964 that a 
coristitutionally elected Government transferred power td abother elected Government after 
completion of the full 4-year term. 

- New York, Times, 15 May 1989. = 

" buo oii trad pP sp nese Skah EIUS 
Review (London), vol. 17, November 1983, p. 98. 

n The final tally gave Calderón 51. 4 per cent of the votes. Castillo received 47. 3 per cent of 
the votes. Eightyfive per cent of the eligible electorate participated in the election. Keesing's 
Record of World Events, vol. 36, no. 2, February 1990, p. 37243. ] 
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Arias of Partido Liberación Nacional, the difference was as much as 6 per 
cent.” The margin was much less in the Presidential election héld.in May ` 
1990 in the Dominican Republic: Joaquim Balaguer of the ruling Partido - 
Reformista Social -Cristigno secured.35 per cent of the total votes polled 
whereas, his rival, the veteran. Juan Bosch of Partido de la Liberación 
Dominicana, received 34 per cent of the total votes polled.” In Uruguay 
too Lufs Alberto Lacalle of the Blanco Party defeated his nearest rival, 
Jorge Batlle of the Colorado Party, by a margin of 7 per cent: he accounted 
for 38 per cent of the total 2.3 million votes cast.” In Honduras the 
differential in percentage was more or less the same between the Presiden- 
tial election of 1985 and the election held in November 1989: Partido 
Nacional’s Rafael Leonardo Callejas secured 50.2 per cent of the total 
votes cast whereas liis nearest rival, the ruling Liberal Party's Carlos Flores. 
Facusse, secured about 44 per cent of the votes Cast.? 

In the Parliamentary democracies of the Caribbean basin the new Prime 
Ministers rose to that position on the basis of marginal differences in the 
strength of the contending parties. In a two-party contést in Belize in 
September 1989 George Price became Prime Minister by virtue of his 
People's United Party (PUP) winning two seats more than the United 
Democratic Party (UDP) in the 28-member National Assembly. In the . 
general election held in 1984 the United Democratic Party won three- 
fourths of the scats in the National Assembly." In Dominica, Eugenia 
Charles was re-elected Prime Minister for the third consecutive term after 
the general election of May 1990 to the 21-member National Assembly, 
albeit with a reduced majority. Her Dominica Freedom Party was able to 
"win only eleven seats; it had won fifteen in the elections held in 1985.” In 
the adjacent Grenada Nicholas Braithwaite was designated Prime Minister 
on the basis of a coalition made up of his National Democratic Congress 
(NDC), which won seven seats, and the National Party, which had just one 


* See Table 9.2 in John A. Booth, “Costa Rica: The Roots of Democratic Stability", in 
Diamond ef al., n. 12, pp.396-7. . EE 

™ More than 1,300,000 out of the country's 3,275,000 eligible voters abstained from the 
vote. Latin American Weekly Report, 31 May 1990, p. 12. Following allegations of fraud a 
recount was ordered for 26 May 1990. The Central Electoral Board declared Balaguer as the 
, Winner by a margin of less than 25,000 votes: Whereas Balaguer had polled 35.7 per cent, 
` Bosch had received 34.4 per cent of the votes. Keesing's Record of World Everas, vol. 36,00. 
6, June 1990, p. 37429, 


| A Latın Arherican Weekly Report, 7 December 1989, p. 3. With Lacalle’s election it was 


only for the third time in Uruguay’s history that a Blanco candidate was elected. 

P Facts on Flle, vol, 49, no. 2560, 15 December 1989, pp. 938-9. For the resulta of 1985, 
Ibid., Vol. 45, no. 2353, 31 December 1985, p. 993. 

* For detailed election resulta and analys sec The Reacon (Belize City), 9 September ` 
_ 1989; and Reporter (Belize City), 10 September 1999. 

3 Latin American Weekly Report, 7 June 1990, p. 12. Tbe Dominica Freedom Party lost 
four seats. Dee re ees ee MI HG Party (1385) let by 
Edison James. / 
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seat in the 15-member Parliamerit.* Parliamentary elections of 9 February ' 


1989 in Jamaica voted Michael . Manley “of the.People’s National Party 
(PNP) and defeated the ruling Jamaica Labour Party’s Edward Seaga by à. 
margin of 14 per cent of the votes.” . 

^ In Bermuda the leader of the ruling United Bermuda Party, John Swan, 
was re-elécted with a reduced majority in Parliament.* In the British 
Dependent Territory of Anguilla, the most northerly of the Caribbean 


.. Leeward Islands, the elections held in February 1989 returned Emile 
Gumbs of the Anguilla National Alliance (ANA) as Chief Minister. i 


Although his party won only 3 seats. in. the 7-member Parliament, it 
established itsélf in power by forming a coalition with an independent 
member of the National Assembly. * The Parliamentary elections of March 
1989 i dedu Antigua were no different either. The Antiguan Labour Party, 

won 16 seats in the 17-member Parliament in 1984 by. polling 67. 


per cent ofthe votes, lost one seat and polled 66 per cent of the votes in the - 


elections of 1989.” In'St Christopher (St Kitts) and Nevis, Prime Minister ` 
Kennedy Simmonds was re-elected for a- third consecutive term.” In the 
Netherlands Antilles, the coalition Government headed by Maria Liberia 
Peters.ànd comprising the- 'National People's Party (NVP) and the 30 May 


Workers’ Liberation Front (FOL) strengthened its position.in the 22-seat. .' 


-, Staten (Parliament) following the general. election of March 1990: it 


improved its strength by winning three additional seats.” In the elections , 


held in Aruba in January 1989 the People's Electoral Movement (MEP) 
was able to win just 10 seats in the 21-member Staten. It was consequently ` 


— . forced to form a coalition with the Aruban Patriotic Party (PPA) and the 


National Democratic Action Party (ADN).? In Martinique too, following ` 
-the ‘elections of October 1990 the ruling Left-wing Progressive Party of 
sad aoa do iesu primatu mes Stoo eins A 


. a ee eee vol.” 
_ #6, no. 3, March 1990, p. 37314. ‘ 


7 Ibid., vol. 35, no. 2, February 1989, p, 36461. . 
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. Party (PLP) won 15. The National Liberal Partyand an iadependeat candidate won one seit., 


^ each. Ibid., p. 36442. 
» Tbid., p. 36457. ze 
* Vere C. Bird, Sr, ii ica Ric Mine ee T ie His 


Antiguan Labour Party won 15 out of the 17 Parliamentary seats. Facts pa Flle, vol. 49, no." 


(^ 2527, 28 April 1989, p. 301. ~ 


" Simmond's People's Action Party won 6 out of the 8 Parliamentary seats on the island of 
St Kitts. Its coalition partner, the Nevis Reformation Party, won 2 out of 3 seats on the Island 
of Nevis. The St Kitts-Nevis Labour Party-won 2 scety on the island of St Kitts Tbid. 

9 Keesing's Record of World Events, vol. 36, no. 3, March 1990, p. 37314. 
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Martinique (PPM) led by Camille Dornen regained’ power but with : 
reduced majority.” 

Altbough electioni to'the office of Chas Exe in Chile, El Salvador, 
Haiti, and Nicaragua took place according to the norms laid down in the 
constitutions of those countries, the actual electoral process and the poli- 
tical circumstances were far from normal. This is clear from the outcome of 
the general elections held in those countries. The winning candidates 
secured a comfortable lead over the adversaries. In Chile Patricio Aylwin, 
who was supported by the 17-party Concertácion de los Partidos por la 
Democracia, secured as much as 55.2 per cent of the total votes polled: his 
i nearest rival, Hernan Büchi, received just about 30 per cent." In El 

Salvador, Alfredo Cristiani of the Nationalist " Republicàn Alliance 
(ARENA) secured 53.8 per cent of the votes; his nearest rival, Fidel | 
Chavez Mena of the ruling Christian Democratic Party (PDC), polled just 
36 per cent. In Haiti, Jean Bertrand Aristide of the National Front for - 
Democracy and Change received as.much as 70.6 per cent of the votes 
polled; in contrast Marc Bazin of the National Alliance for Democracy and 
Progress barely managed to secure 12 per cent of the votes polled.” In 
Nicaragua the rainbow coalition of fourteen parties called the National 
Opposition Union (UNO) led by Violeta Chamorro secured riearly 14 per 
cent of the votes more than the only adversary, Daniel Ortega of the 
Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN).* The Sandinista National 
Liberation Front had been way ahead of the other parties in the elections 
"held in 1984, and Daniel Ortega had won a landslide victory. What accounted 
for the larger margin of victory in Chile and Nicaragua was the unpre- 
cedented coalescing of political forces to dislodge-the incumbent regime. If 


the Chilean concertácion ranging from Centrists like the Christian Demo- `- 


crats to Leftists like the Socialists including even the ultra radicals soüght 
the defeat of Pinochet's favoured candidate, Büchi, Chamorro's National 
Opposition Union made up of ideologically diverse parties-but excluding 
the Sandinistas was unanimously disposed to defeat Ortega. 


The only elections not conforming to the general trend seen so far are 
7 { 


™ [bid., vol. 36, no. 10, October 1990, p. 37770. . 

? Latin American Weekly Report, 11 January 1990, p. 5. 

* The abstention rate was about 50 per cent of the 1,400,000 voters who had received 
voting cards in time. Apparently another 500,000 voters were missed out. Keesing's Record of 
World Events, vol.,35, no. 3, March 1989, p. 36520. See aho Segundo Montes, “Las 
Elecciones Presidenciales del 19 de Marzo de 1989", Estudios Centroamericanos (San Sal- 
` vador), March 1989. 

7 Christian Science Monitor (Boston, Mass,), 21-27 December 1990. In sharp contrast with 
the aborted electiohs of 29 November 1987, electoral violence was.limited: The présence of 
the Army encouraged a strong turnout of 70 per cent of the electorate. 

* Latm American Weekly Report, 15 March 1990, p. 1. Se HUNE TM nee 
Nicaragua, as in Brazil, WEN yeari, 
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the ones that took place in n Paraguay i in May 1989 and in Colombia i in Maj 


1990. In the Presidential poll in Paraguay the margin of différence was as. 


~” high as 50 per cent, with Andrés Rodríguez of the Colorado Party winning 
by 72.8 per cent of the votes." In Colómbia the spread was a littl aver 20 


„per cent, with the Liberal Party's candidate, César Gaviria, polling twice as” 


many votes as the Social Conservative Party dissident Alvaro Gómez 
Hurtado, his main rival, who accounted for a bare 23.8 per cent.” Pre- 
sidential elections in both the countries took placé in somewhat abnormal 


political circumstances. , Although the 5-yearly election ‘to the office of . 


Chief Executive in ay was to have taken place in February. 1988, a 
serious split within the ruli Colorado Party and a military coup engineered 
. by General Andrés Rodríguez against the ageing “constitutional” dictator 
Alfredo Stroessner led to delay. In any event, as the coup by General 
Rodríguez was intended not so much to usher in 8 process of genuine 
-democratization as to Stroessner, it is not surprising that the 
tradicionalistas of the Colorado Party, the oldest and the best organized 
among the political parties, gave him a landslide victory. The turmismo 
tradition in Colombia was upset largely on account of narcotic-related 
' violence during the election year in which the Liberal Party frontrunner, 


Luís.Carlos Galan, was assassinated. The assassination enabled the Dr 
. nominee of his party, Gaviria, to gain the Presidency with a comfortable ` 


majority. 

~ There was a departure iom the une rdi trend in St Vincent and the 
Grenadines. ‘The elections to Parliament held in May. 1989 returned James 
("Son") Mitchell as Prime Minister for the second time: his "New Demo- 
cratic Party won all the fifteen elective seats in the- ius National 

. Assembly." 

. The elections held in Pagama« on 7 May 1989 inde a three-cornered 
contest, the parties contending for power being the Democratic Alliance of 
Civic Opposition led by Guillermo Endara, the 8-party Coalition of 
National Liberation (COLINA) headed by Carlos Duque, and the 


Authentic Panemista Party (PPA) led by Hildebrando Nicosia. However, 


the country's electoral tribunal annulled the results. e > 
$ - 
9s dese val Donde Later or ie Aten muda Fu epalled DU ger abe 
Keesing's Record of World Events, vol. 35, no. 5, May 1989, p. 36652. The Central Electoral 


Tribunal announced that 600,000 of the 2.2 million names on the electoral rolls were invalid. . 1 


"Facts on File, vol. 49, no: 2528, 5 May 1989, pp. 326-7. 
j * Fortysix per cent of the fourteen milion eligible vóter participated ın the polling. See 
Facts on File, vol. 50, no. 2584, 1 June 1990, pp. 412-13. 
Q5 Keesing’s Record of World Events, vol. 35, no. 5, May 1989, p 36653. Voter turnout was 
about 71 per cent in tbe elections. 
9 In Panama, figures released by the Electora] Tribunal the day after the elections gave the 
Coalition of National Liberation candidate 51 per cent of the votes. They gave Endara 45 per 
cent. However, a vote count led by Father Fernando Guardia of the Roman Catholic Church 


showed a 3;1 lead for the’ Opposition. Following violence on 10 May the elections were : 


annulled. See Facts on File, vol. 49, no. 2529, 12 May 1989, p. 329. 
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Electoral Fortunes of Ruling Parties ` > — 


/ Yet another aspect of significance which calls for analysis in the twenty- 


eight elections held during 1989—90 is the poor performance of the parties 
to which the incumbent Chief Executives belonged. Only in twelve countries 
in the entire region were the ruling parties or the leaders thereof returned 


` to power: In terms of subregions, only in two countries in South America—- 


Colombia and Paraguay—were the ruling partiés returned to power. None 
of the ruling parties in Central America won. Of the thirteen countries in 
which elections were held in the Caribbean the ruling parties were defeated 
in only three—in Grenada, Haiti, and Jamaica. In as many as six—in 
Anguilla, Antigua and Barbuda, Bermuda, Dominica, the Dominican 


Republic, and Martinique—the ruling parties were returned to office with _ 


a reduced majority. The ruling parties suffered substantial loss of süpport 
at least in two countries—Bermuda and Martinique. On the other hand the 
ruling party in St Vincent improved its stréngth substantially by winning all 
the clective seats; it did so only marginally in the Netherlands. Antilles. 
We have already made mention of the electoral victories achieved by the 
fuling parties in Colombia and Paraguay and the circumstances in which 


the elections there were fought. We may now add that although the ruling | 


parties came back to power, they did so by a narrower margin than in the 


_ previous elections. The Liberal Party in Colombia had polled as high as 
. 58.3 per cent of the votes in the Presidential election held in 1986, the 


highest percentage that the party had polled since the 1970s, but it polled 
just 48.1 per cent of tlie votes in 1990 in spite of the split in the ranks of the 
traditional Conservative Party into Movimiento Salvación Nacional, under 
Alvaro Gómez Hurtado, and Conservación Social Patty under Rodrigo 
Lloredo. The two together received much less than the united Conser- 
vative Party had'done,in the election. held in 1986. The gainer was the 
New Left, represented by a coalition consisting of Alianza Democrática 


and Movimiento del 19 de Abril (M-19); it polled a respectable 12.6 per 


cent of the votes and thereby secured third place. In any event, confronted 
with what we may describe as the one most critical problem before the 
country today—narcoterrorism—QGaviria' s success as a ruler will depend 


largely on the terms and manner in which he will share power with the' 


parties in the Opposition; especially the National Salvation Party and M- 
19, in the context of the considerably reduced margin by which he won the 
Presidency. In.terms of the present analysis the point we need to note is 
that although the ruling party came back to power; it did so with much less 
strength than before. 


Political Campaigning and Poll Graffiti 
Almost all the election campaigiis in the region revolved round economic 
BUS Evati Meses Tei comment Shere du tie elections inuentus, c 
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Belize, Brazil, Haiti, Peru, and Uruguay, was the state of the economy. 
Whereas in Colombia the problem of drug trafficking and narcoterrórism 


took precedence, in.Chile and Paraguay it was ò democratization and human ` 


rights. 
In Argentina the virtual collapse of the inflation-ritiden economy, the 


acute food shortage, and the massive external debt dominated the campaign. - 


While Carlos Menem promised “reunification, social justice, and greater 
productivity” as part of his Peronist “social contract” that would unite the. 
industrial, labour, and agricultural sectors in ‘support of the Government, 
Eduardo Angeloz harped on the disastrous performance of the last Peronist 
Government (1973-76) and promised order instead of chaos. 

In Belize; George Price promised to adopt a mixed economy with some 
- amount of State planning to counteract the policy of “savage econornic 
liberalism” practised by the incumbent United Democratic Party Govern- 
ment.“ 


In Brazil the frontrunners offered diametrically opposite strategies for . 


tackling such problems as hyperinflation, the slump in economic growth, 
and the burgeoning foreign debt. These strategies ranged from the adoption 
of a free-market economy to the assigning of an increased role-to the State 
in the economic sector, ácceptance of administrative, fiscal, and monetary 
reforms, and renegotiation: of the external debt. Interestingly enough, 
campaigning for the runoff second round saw both Collor and "Lula" 
trying to avoid being portrayed as either Rightist or Leftist.“ 

In Haiti-Jean Bertrand Aristide promised to make efforts to stimulate 
employment, reduce the cost of living, and "promote a stable afmosphere 
for production and protect investors' interests". His opponent, Marc 
- Bazin, spoke of market-oriented giratepiea to overcome the country’s 
economic travails.“ j 

As in Brazil the Presidential hopefuls i in Peru offered diverse solutions ~ 


for the country's economic problems. Vargas Llosa's radical prescription , . 


included currency devaluation, removal of food subsidies, and wholesale 
privatization. -And he tried to cultivate-a base among Peru's “informals”. S 


o Lais America Regionol Reports (London), 8 September 1988, p. 4. For further details 
see Gary W. Wynia, “Campaigning for President in Argentina", Current History (Philadelphia, 
Pa), vol. 88, no. 536, March 1989, pp. 133-6 and 144-5. Sec also Wynia's “The Peronist’s- 
: Triumph in Argentina”, ibid., vol. 89, no. 543, January 1990, pp. 13-16 and 34-35. : 

* Reporter, 10 September 1989. ^ 

© For details see Eul Soo Pang and Laura Jarnagin, “Brazil’s Catatonic Lambada”, Current 
History, vol. 90, no. 553, February 1991, pp. 73-75 and 85-87. Sec also Riordan Roett and 
Scott D Tollefson, "The Year of Elections irt Brazil", ibid., vol. 89, no. 543, January 1990, 
pp. 25-29 and 42; Juan de Onis, “Brazil on the Tightrope toward Democracy”, Foreign 
Affairs (New York), vol. 68, no. 4, fall-1989, pp. 127-43; Latin American Weekly Report, 3) 
November 1989, p: 4; and ibid., 7 December 1989, p. 4.- 

À Christian Science Monitor, 21-27 Decentber 1990. 
a According jo the Peruvian economist Hernando de Soto, the "informal" sector (compris- 


ing largely unlicensed hawkers in the streets, taxi-drivers, and other workers) generates - 
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Fujimori on the other hand called for “honesty, hard work, and technology" 
and advocated austerity measures and free-market policies, not by way of a: 
shock therapy, but in terms of facilitating the implementation of devel- 
opmental projects, During thé runoff election campaign Vargas Llosa 
toned down his strident calls for shock treatment, and Fujimori promised 
^ to streamline State enterprises, gradually narrow the budget deficit, and 
end Peru's confrontationist attitude towards its international creditors.* . 
In Uruguay campaign promises of both the ruling and other parties were 
nearly similar. They included renegotiation of the country's external debt, - 
gradual privatization of State enterprises, the streamlining of Government 
expenditure, and the appointment'of a civilian Defence Minister.* 


While the recurring theme in all the above-mentioned elections and, to. i 


somewhat less degree, in other campaigns in the region was the economic 


problem; it.was drugs in Colombia, u 


Candidates fought mainly on the issue of narcotics, specifically on the 


. question whether the proposed negotiations with the drug cartels to end 


violence should take- precedence over the efforts to put them on trial. 
While àll candidates were opposed to extradition, César Gaviria alone 
stressed the importance of continuing the war launched by the incumbent 
President, Virgilio Barco, against the drug cartels and with some inno- 
vations.” He also promised to deal with the Rightist paramilitary groups- 
.and guerrilla organizations and to help those who so desired to “rejoin civil 
society"? E 
Human rights and the return to a democratic present and future after 
long years of authoritarian rule weré major campaign preoccupations in 
both Chile and Paraguay. Patricio Aylwin's election pledges included . 
abolition of the death penalty, enactment of restrictive security laws, and, : 
most importantly, investigation of human rights: ‘abuses and amnesty for- 
political prisoners. The former Finance Minister, Hernan Büchi, who had , 
the blessing.of Pinochet and who was widely perceived as the architect of, 


[eor IL PN ee sector. See de Soto's 
The Other Path, June Abbott, trans. (New York, 1989), p. 12. The "informal" sector 


- eventually seers to have lent support to Fujimori. 


* For campaign details sco David P. Werlich, “Fujimori and the Disaster in Peru", Current. 
History, vol. 90, no. 553, February 1991, pp. 61-64 and 81-83. See also David Scott Palmer, 
“Peru's Persistent Problems", ibid., vol. 89, no. 543, January 1990, pp. 5-8 and 31-34. g 
^ Keenng's Record of World Events, vol. 35, rio. 11, November 1989, p. 37039. 


* The innovations described as the Colombian blend included secure accommodation for b 


judges, high-security prisons for traficantes, special Jegislation to guarantee anonymity for 
judges dealing with drug trials, the revorsing of thc rule on burden of proof (i.c. requiring 
drug suspects to prove their innocence), and preferential treatment for those who surrendered. 

?! These groups include Fuerzas Armadas Revolucionárias de Colombia, Ejército Popular : 
de Liberación, and Ejército Liberación Nacional. For campeign details sce John D. Martz; 
"Colombia at the Crossroads", Current History, vol. 90, no. 553, February 1991, pp- 69-72 
and 80-81; paid tla Araian WAU Ripon, SMBS 0D. pp. Spes : 
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Chile’s “economic miracle”, trusted his record as Finance Minister to see 
him through.” In Paraguay, General Rodríguez promised to bring about 
“democratization”, guarantee human rights, improve relations with the 
Roman Catholic Church, combat inflation, and hold freé elections without 
participation by the Communist Party.” 

. An the Central American countries of El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua the settlement of the armed fratricidal conflict came up as a 
campaign issue among others. Alfredo Cristiani in El Salvador promised to 
hold peace talks with the guerrillas of the Farabundo Marti Liberation 
Front (FMLN).* Jorge Carpio Nicolle in Guatemala promised to put an 


end to the: armed conflict ^eclectically. . . without minding what the: 


conservative sectors think”, and Jorge Serrano called for a Government of 
"peace, unity, and reconciliation”.* The National Opposition Union in 
Nicaragua campaigned on the slogan of “Peace, Democracy, and Economic 


Reconstruction". On the other hand the Sandinista National Liberation ' 


Front concentrated mainly on proposals for economic recovery.* 

The role of the Church in the campaign effórt was no less significant at 
least in some countries. The Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant 
evangelical groups actively supported certain candidates in Brazil, Guate- 


mala, Haiti, and Peru. The exertions of the Catholic Church aimed at `, 


cancelling the influence of the "conservative, authoritarian" candidate in 
Brazil, the Protestant envangelical groups in Guatemala and Peru, and the 
radical clergy in Haiti. In-Brazil, the world’s biggest Catholic country, the 
clergy openly campaigned for “Lula” as “the only chance of change against 


authoritarianism”. It portrayed Collor as a candidate of the rich and as a °. 


*néw representative‘of the old working classes”. Officially the National 
` Conference of Brazilian Bishops (CNBBY exhorted priests to follow the 
Vatican's directive of neutrality, but it was clear that the top three ee 
in the hierarchy were supporting “Lula”.” 


\ 
TET ie Sem con E E E UN 
tremendous social cost, marginaliing a vast section of the population from the benefits of the 
“miracle”, See Latin Amencan Weekly Report, 14 December 1989, p. 10. 


" The Hindu (Madras), 19. March 1989. ‘The elections announced for May 1989, three: 
months after the coup, were widely regarded by the Opposition as giving unfair advantage to . 


General Rodríguez as thé electoral rolls were yet to be updated and there was little time for 
‘the Opposition to campaign. 


* José Z. García, "Tragedy in El Salvador7, Current History, vol. 89, no. 543, January 


1990, pp. 9-12 and 40-41. 

" Latin American Weekly Report, 4 October 1990, p a Also ibid.; 22 November 1990, 
p. 12. 

, * See "Nicaragua's Choice", Journal of Democracy (Weshington, D.C.), vol. b no. 3, 
summer 1990; Philip J. William, "Elections and Democratization in Nicaragua: The 1990 
Elections in Perspective”, Journal of Inter-American Studies and World Affairs (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.), vol. 32, no. 4, winter 1990, pp. 13-34; and Richard L. Millett, "Nicaragua. A 
Glimmer of Hope?", Current History, vol. 89, no. 543, January 1990, pp. 21-24 and 35-37. 

" A CNBB document stated: “We are living in an histone moment that will mark the 
future not only of Brazil but of Latin America." It added that "the victory of the Popular 
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fa nienia the Church openly arew ite weight behind die candidacy 
of’ Nicolle, a Catholic, in an attempt to stop Serrano, the evangelical 


Protestant, from gaining power.* — - 
In Haiti, Jean Bertrand Aristide, a radical Roman Catholic priest, was 


supported.by a loosely organized coalition of radical clerics, peasants, and 
trade-unionists.” - 

Curiously enough, in Peru, the Roman Catholic Church found itself 
supporting Vargas Llosa, “a professed agnostic”, as against Fujimori, a 
practising Catholic. Very early in the campaign the evangelical movement 
(comprising about five per cent of the population) declared that it was 
‘supporting Fujimori. While maintaining that the Church was “institutionally 
aloof” from the electoral campaign, some of the conservative sections A 
protested in strong terms against the activism of the sects, “regretting that 
some religious groupings should have fallen into political proselytising".* 

Some of the campaigns were enlivened considerably by both the elec- 

“tronic and print media's projection of candidates. The media blitz in 


Peru appeared td be one-sided. Vargas Llosa's expensive campaign, which 
reportedly cost him $10,000,000 and which was orchestrated by American 


consultants, was in sharp contrast with Fujimori's modest campaign.* 
The media campaign in El Salvador too was expensive. Not only, was it 
slick, but it involved mudslinging on all sides. 


4 


Brazil Front in the first round lifted ouf hopes". In States such as Recife and Bahia, Bible 
study groups were shown video films produced by Church groups. Also copies of an election 
primer entitiéd The Face and the Heart of the Two were distributed. The general message was: 
“Which of the Presidential candidates is a boss? Which is a worker? Ate you going to for 
the boss?” New York Times, 3 December 1989. Tt was‘not as though Collor had i 
himself from the Catholic Church. He was the only Presidential aspirant to get a private 
a eens mius Pans ohm al II (ribs vatican: voe Jornal de semine vera (Brani nnt ii 
Goiânia), 21 July 1989. 

* While-Nicolle was marginally ahead in the first round, ite nab a Hues thingie nthe 
“runoff. This was partly attributed to the support given to Jorge Serrano by evangelical groups 
loyal to General -Efrafn Ríos Montt, who Had been debarred from contesting the polle. 
Articles 186 of the Constitution of 1986 in Guatemala debars the candidacy of any person who 
MMC RSA ene Ted Hon V ud tAy cop cee Latin-American Weer): Report, 22 
November 1990, p. 12. -` 

= Aristide wna expelled by the Salesian Order in 1988 with tbe approval of the Vatican for 
-his political activities. It was suggested that the Vatican would suspend him if be took up S 
office. as “clerics are forbidden tq assume public office wherever it meañs sharing in the - 
exercise of civil power" (Canon 285, part 3). Cited in The Economist (London), 22 December 
1990, pp, 82-83. ° 

- Latin American Weekly Report, 3 May 1990, p- 2. The Church organized a huge rally in 
Lima to protest against an alleged insult to one of its members by a Protestant evangelist. See ` 
Werlich, n. 48, p. 82. Sec.also Jeffrey -Klaiber, "Fujimori: Race and Religion in Peru”; 
America: (New York), vol. 163, no. 6, 15 September 1990, pp. 133-5. Notwithstanding 
Churcii politics, Fujimori won in both Lima and in Arequipa (Vargas Llosa’s birthplace) with 
big margins. It must, however, be added that the Church condemned the racist attacks 
perpetrated on Fujimori by, his adversaries. 

Ss abe up at ne Na peri cones aren bi danie and hai 
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| "The projection of the "future" was a. major preoccupation in Chile. 
Advertisements in the electronic media and hoardings featured smiling 
children and emphasized human rights, education, and health priorities.* 
^. Television boosted the images of both the frontrunners in Brazil. One of 
the decisive factors that pushed the hastily organized and the politically 
inexperienced National Reconstruction Party to the forefront was the 
support received from TV Globo.- However, the sudden surge in the 


popularity ratings-of “Lula” was also attributed to television coverage.?. . 


In Colombia security considerations led to a campaign that was largely 


-comprised of Press statements.and Government-funded television and. 


fadio commercials rather than public meetings and appearances.“ 


There were threats of violence in some of the countries, but not many , 


elections were actually marréd by untoward incidents. The low-key Pre- 
sidential campaign in Colombia was punctuated by incidents of violence. 
As many as three Presidential hopefuls were in fact assassinated in a period 
of nine months. Peru was in the grip of general strikes, as also “armed 
strikes" called by guerrillas belonging to Sendero Luminoso. The activities 
of Sendero Luminoso and of other guerrilla groups such as Movimiento 
Revolucionario Túpac Amaru (MRTA) and the S d Franco Front 
became issues during the campaign. 

In the countries of the Caribbean basin there was little violence. Haiti, a 
country known for poll violeace in times past; hardly witnessed any untoward 
incident. However, in Jamaica, notwithstanding a prepoll pact between 


the leading contenders, the elections were marred by some instances of ` 


violence. In El Salvador the Farabundo Marti Liberation Front offered to 


recognize the legitimacy of elections if they were isnt from March to 


ERA ENN E E EL Cpu Gal es wa no more 


" However, another said: “No more killings of policemen, no more ^ 


disappeared 
terrorism." This appeared to draw the ire of some of his supporters as well as his rivals. Latin 
American Weekly Report, 14 December 1989, p. 10. 

9 Roberto Mannho's-TV Globo, the world’s fourth largest private media conglomerate, 
enhanced Collor’s campaign considerably by playing up his youthful image. Advertisements 
featured hiin as participating in outdoor sporting activity. The recurrent theme was “Collor: 


Presidente tém que se? mache” ("The President has to be macho"). So much so that the verb ' ‘ 
in vogue (Colorir-to colour) was a clever pun on Collor’s name: “Vamos Collonr o Brasil". 


(“We are going to ‘Collor’ Brazil"). Veja (São Paulo), 17 May 1989, p. 37. 

“ The Government of Colombia gave a campaign grant of US $50,000 to each party 
represented in the Congress ‘and a subtidy to minor candidates. Most of the posters emphasized 
the theme of peace. One of them featured the assassinated Luís Galan looking over'Gaviria's 
shoulder: “With Gaviria there will be a future." The Hindu, 3 June 1990. 


© Roger Lafontont, the leader of the nco-Duvalierist Union for National Reconciliation ` 


who was widely believed to be the head of the Tontons Macoutes (the private militia of 
Duvalier, the former dictator), urged the people of Haiti to boycott the poll following his own 
disqualification by the Provisional Electoral Council. He warned that even if Aristide won, he 


would not be permitted to assume office. As it happened, Aristide did emerge the winner, M" 


and Lafoatont made an aborüve attempt to prevent the succession. 
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September 1989 and if, besides, the Government guaranteed the safety of 
the guerrillas. While public. opinion generally favoured negotiations and 
postponement, the’ reactions of political. parties were varied, and the 
campaign, when it did get under way as originally scheduled, was marred 
by attacks from the Farabundo Marti Liberation Front.“ The elections in . 
Guatemala were marked by low-key campaigning. Voter turnout was - 
particularly low (just about 50 per cent) in areas where the Guatemalan 
: Revolutionary Unit (URNG) guerrillas were most active.” ` 
' There was no pronounced anti-US sentiment reflected in the election 
campaigns, and the United States itself showed very little involvement. 
Even in Haiti, Jean Bertrand Aristide was an outspoken critic of US policy 
towards the region, but he toned down his anti-US views as the campaign 
progressed. In Honduras, Rafael Callejas promised to maintain friendly 
. ties with the United States although he was against total dependence on it. 
He madet clear that he would retain US military presence in Honduras.* 
The role of the United States seems to have been limited to sending ` 
personnel to oversee elections, particularly in the Dominican Republic and 
in Panama. In addition to a monitoring team it funnelled money for the 
electoral campaign of the National’ Opposition Union in Nicaragua.” 
While the National Opposition Union emphasized its special relationship 
with the United States and promised increased economic assistance in the 
event of gaining a mandate, the Sandinista National Liberation Front 
blamed the Americans for armed strife in the region. l 
Two instances of electoral campaign which may be described as lack- 
lustre in terms of both platforms and contenders were the campaigns in ` 
Bolivia and the Dominican Republic. In Bolivia the triangular contest 
among the leading v veterans was fought on identical issues such as seeking a. ` 


* An opinion poll conducted early in March revealed that 59 per cent of the people E 


supported postponement. See Montes, n. 36, p. 204. While Cristiani's Nationalist Republic 
Alliance wanted peace talks to take place after the election, the ruling Christian Democratic 
Party seemed to be in a dilemma. See García, n. 54. * 

© Latin America Special Reports (London), February 1991, p. 10. 

* Latin American Weekly Report, 7 December 1989, p. 3. 

* Of the US $9 million package given in October 1989, US $5 million was to be channelled 
through the US National Endowment for Democracy, former President Jimmy Carter’s 
election monitoring group, by way of aid in voter registration, the training of poll-watchers, 
and, other such purposes (excluding party campaigning). The rest (US $4 million) was to be 
used through the Agency for International Development for “non-partisan technical support 
of the electoral process", a-nebulous category that would enable the National Opposition 
Union to avail itself of funds. This was over and aboye a grant of US $5 million for the 
i National Opposition Union set aside earlier m the same year. Central America Report, 27 
October 1989, pp. 333-4. However, Nicaraguan law imposes a tax on foreign funds received 
for electoral purposes, and in this case it would have amounted to US $2 million. President 
George Bush said that payment of the tax was an unfortunate tondition for sending “crucial” 
aid to Chamorro, but added, “but we have no choice”. Indian Express (Hyderabad), 20 
October 1989: t = 
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sea corridor and control of drug trafficking through crop substitution. In 
the Dominican Republic the battle was between the same Bosch and: 
Balaguer, both Octogenarians and political rivals.for over three decades." . n 


* A few general observations may be made in relation to the basic question ~ 
with which the foregoing survey started off. Why are elections held at all in 
Latin America? Unlike in-the past decades of democratic experience, none , 
of-the elections (except the one in Panama) held during the years 1989-90 
was either annulled or abrogated. The electoral decisions were accepted by 
the contending leaders and political parties. Notwithstanding the setbacks `. 
experienced by the ruling parties, especially in Central and South America, 
no effort seems to have been made by ‘the defeated incumbents to use 

. extraconstitutional means as in the past to engineer a golpe and invalidate it 
elections. Even in Argentina, the running battle between the rebel army ` 
` groups and tbe civilian authority has not, as of now, taken the form of ` 
military regression. Repeatedly the leaders of the revolting army units 
have stated that they have no intention of dislodging the elected civilian — 
Government. In Chile, too, the military, which enjoys considerable leverage, ' 
over the civilianization process, has not made any move to discredit openly 
the concertáción Government of Aylwin notwithstanding the defeat of the 
party it supported in the polls. 
_ Poll violence was by and large subdued in most countries PE in > 
Colombia, where atleast three of the leading Presidential contestants were | 
assassinated among others. Surprisingly, even in El Salvador, Guatemala, ` 
Haiti, Jamaica, and Peru, where violence was most expected, one witnessed 
very little of it. On the other hand political movements that had in the past 
opted out of electoral contests, like M-19 in Colombia, not only chose to 
field candidátes and fight elections but even gained in strength and accept- 

' ability. The Farabundo Marti Liberation Front in.El Salvador indicated fot ` 

. the.first time its inclination. to join the electoral fray if the poll was 
rescheduled for some months later. Parties.of the éxtreme Right and Left, 
which had by decree been excluded from contesting elections in countries 

/ like Chile and Paraguay, made no effort whatsoever to subvert the electoral ; 
process. Above all, in terms of voter participation, i.e., in terms of the 
percentage of votes polled, elections in most countries of the region were 

` encouraging, pointing to a resurgence of democratic practices and toa ' 
renewed faith in the electoral process. 

~ It now remains for ys to explain some TNI features of the recent — 
elections. First, unlike in some Parliámentary democracies of the Caribbean. £ 
region; where the recent elections returned the ruling parties to power, the- 
incumbent political parties and their leaders invariably suffered defeat. 
The only exception wes Colombia, pere te ruling party managed to Come 
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back to power, albeit. with a reduced majority. Second, the. margin by 


which the winning party wrested power was very narrow—so narrow that 


d 


in Brazil, Guatemala, and Peru the final outcome was decided on the basis - 


of a runoff. Third, the margin was substantial in countries like Chile, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, and Paraguay. Fourth, the- performance of'the traditional 
parties and their political heavyweights’ was dismal, The only exception was 
the election in the Dominican Republic, where the contest was between 
the same (but older) Bosch and Balaguer: Fifth, elections in some countries 
btought political novices to the fore. Take, for example, Fujimori in Peru. 
And, finally, platforms on which the political parties campaigned were less 
ideological and more programmatic without any clearcut alternatives. ^ 
Any effort to provide explanations for these unusual features of the 
elections held in 1989-90 would take us back to the general circumstances, 
both regional and international, in which the democratization process 
occurred. Not that the special historical tradition.of each country, its social 
structure, and the diverse conjunctural factors are any the leas important. 


^ 
Pd 
2 


Our aim herc, however, is not to make a country study but to see whether a. : 


regional pattern emerges on the basis of our earlier analysis. 
In doing so it is important to note that the present democratization 
process in Latin America has its origins in two important historical cir- 


cumstances. The. first circumstance was the worldwide economic ` 


crisis. This Crisis seriously affected all the economies, both developed and. 


` developing, and touched off far-reaching structural changes all over. It had 
particularly severe repercussions in Latin America, especially in countries 
, which sacrificed their eponomies to the postulates of a dogmatic economic 
neoconservatism. The second circumstance was the typically regional 
scenario which caused the military to withdraw from: the political arena. 


The glóbal economic crisis and the withdrawal of the military together: 


placed the elected civilian regimes in an awkward bind. It is in this general 


background that we must understand these unusual features ‘of the recent: 


elections. 
The ia Higa match Ok NI om OB reciba BE thes winning Perdidas 


. possibly evidence that both the political leaders and the electorate were . 


aware of the fragility of the evolving democracies. ‘It also reflects an 
understanding and an appreciation of the imperative to nurture carefülly 
an achievement that will require time to strike root. Having rejected both 
the extreme revolutionary and counterrevojutionary paths and in the face 
of critical economic difficulties facing their countries, democratic forces of 
all hues realized that they had no alternative but to negotiate and com- 
promise if the authoritarian stage of the cycle was not to recur. This meant 
. that while the incumbents were to be sacrificed at the altar of the ballot- 
box, the newly elected ones' were to be held in leash. T 2 
The dismal performance of the traditional parties is explained easily. 


First, where the authoritarian military regimes had lasted cee the f 
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X 
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traditional political parties of the region had been badly fractured and tiad 
lost their ability to mobilize the masses in the wake of the resumption of 


the democratization process. Second, parties and movements that were 
closely identified with the military were unable to build up theif weight in - 


significant- measure in the electoral arena because of their dubious ante- 
cedents and associations. 

For an explanation of the electoral losses of the incumbent parties we 
should go back to the circumstances in which those parties had originally 
come to power. Most of them had been elected in the midst of the crises 
precipitated by the preceding authoritarian regimes. They were, therefore, 
- greatly constrained in the pursuit of their economic and social policies. 

_ There were, besides, importunate popular demands that they could hardly 
fulfil. This dilemma constrained them along the narrow and uncertain 
course they traversed. Naturally it resulted in their defeat. After all, their 
Governments drew their support: from certain popular sectors, and they 
; could ill afford to ignore their social bases. At the same time they found it 
- impossible within the political space in which they were called upon to 
function to satisfy the demands of those very popular sectors. Conse- 
quently, the “disenchanted” electorate moved so far as to elect a political 
novice such as Fujimori in Peru. 

It was thus inevitable that the campaign platforms of the political parties 
and their leaders should be more programmatic and less ideological. Each 
country had an array of pressing economic problems before it, ranging 
from a balance-of-payments crisis to the problems of maintaining the rate 


of capital investment, controlling inflation, and generating higher incomes. 


, The newly elected leaders represented no particular social group or base. 
In fact they were autonomous. They, therefore, kept all policy SpHons 
open irrespective of their ideological preferences. 
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: Italian Fascist Regime arid 
2H Nationalist India, 1921-45 
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For many years the historical knowledge about the relationship between. 
Fascist Italy and nationalist India was restricted to a superficial reiteration 
of two events: the meeting of Mahatma Gandhi with Benito Mussolini in . 
1931, and the refusal of Jawaharlal Nehru to meet the Italian dictator in ~ 
1936. It-was generally assumed that Fascism and Indian nationalism did not 
have anything in common as they drew their inspiration from mutually ~ 
„antithetical ideals. Subhash Chandra Bose's | sympathy for the Axis Powers 
was more or less regarded as a déviation. - 

‘Recently the subject has been thoroughly EE by scholars in’ 
Italy.’ Diplomatic archives and Government papers, as also printed books — 
. and periodicals of the time, have béen consulted. It is tow | possible to trace ` 
. 8 general outline of the circulation of ideas and debates in Italy and the. 
contacts between the Italian Government and Indian nationalists. 


Overt Discussions and Secret Contacts, 1921-29. - 


The first reference to India by a Fascist source was the one made by 
Mussolini before his rise to power. In an article written for Milan’s daily I! ` 
Popolo d'Italia, Mussolini. commented on the Moplah rebellioh of 1921, 
predicting as inevitable the end-of British rule in India. According to 
. Mussolini, the rebellion was led by Muhammad Ali and Gandhi and was 
backed by Bolshevik PON He said that the poen Bogen 
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represented the beginning of a vast upsurge d suis all RE colonies ` 


- and that European supremaçy on the Asian continent seemed to be on the 7 


‘verge of a collapse.’ 

For a few years this article by Mussolini was the only commentary on the 
situation in India to. be published in Italy. It was significant in that it 
indicated Mussolini’s early interest in India. 

Later on, in the mid-1920s, India’s case became almost a favourite with 
and trying to shape its own ideology. Many writers indulged in slander 
campaigns against Fascism's demonized enémies. To them insurgent India 
offered an ideal battlefield. They. perceived Communist propaganda .in 
India as something that was inextricably linked with an international 
conspiracy set up by the Hebraic Masonry; and they saw the Theosophical 
. Society as constituting the right arm of the Masonry in India. On the other 


, hand they saw “pure” Indian nationalism: as being opposed to those . 
external infiltrations, with which it had nothing in common.? g 


The alleged failure of Soviet plots behind the-Indian rebellion provided a 
, perfect target for the Fascists.‘ G. Filippucci-Giustiniani and G. Gabrielli, for 
"instance, rejoiced that the Soviet effort to “bolshevize” India had failed 
miserably and that India did.not want to follow the Marxist-revolutionary. 


_orthodory. As an involuntary result of Soviet propaganda, however, the . 


internal stability of the subcontinent had deteriorated to a point of no 
return, and British supremacy in India and other colonies was uhidermined.* It 
thus appeared that India's enemies were the same as Italy's. Both were 
bound to fight a common struggle against Communism on one side and 
against capitalism and the colonial system on the other.* 


During those years, however, most Italian political observers were in ` 


favour of what they. perceived as the civilizing presence of the British in 
Asia. They saw the British Government as constituting a strong repre- 
sentative of European culture resisting the attacks of the Yellow and Black 
races. In one case Y combined their support of the eae of India 


2? B. Mussolini, “Verso il socio esatico Malabur", 4L Popolo lla (a), 24 September” ` 
1921. 

1 G. Gabrielli, “Teosofia rivolunonarja", La Vita Italiana (Rome), April 1928, pp 186-93 ^ 

* For a study of Indo-Sovict relitions, see X.J. Eudin and R.C. North, Sorset Russia and 
the East, 1920-1927 (Stanford, Calif., 1957). > 

* G. Filippucci-Gtustiniani, "L'avventura antibolscevica del bolscevismo”, La Vita Italiana, 
June 1926, pp. 492-538. See Gabrielli, ibid. 

* Sec sho A. Palmieri, “La Perin c i Soviety Politica (Rome), December 1923, 
pp. 266-84. This article is continued in the February 1924 (pp. 100-40) and March 1924, 
(pp. 275-93) issues. For later accounts, sec C. Astorri, “fl comumsmo in India, 1929-37", 
Asiatica (Rome); March 1937, pp. 117-25; and S. Vezi, “Influenza sovictica nel Mare Cinese 
Meridionale c in India", Crvilid Fascista (Rome), December 1937, pp. 890-913. See also 
Prayer, n. 1, pp. 56-58. . 
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with a harsh censure of Gandhi and Gandhism. G. Ansaldo, then an anti- 
Fascist, writing a section of the book What is Britain (1924),’ warned his 
fellow dissidents not to. draw inspiration from the Mahatma-as some of 
them had done “in a moment of dismay”. He regarded Gandhi as a “rotten 
egg" "recycled" into the European political market by Romain Rolland . 
and the pacifist movement. Gandhi's politics and economics, if allowed 
‘free play, would reduce “tens of millions of men" to starvation. Ansaldo 
ruled out any religious significance in Gandhi's actions. Gandhism was a` 
. purely political doctrine—an interpretation which was quite common in 
Italy during that decade. i 


The sab deo. ute domman paneve aiie adel apoian p 


of this first phase, viz., M. Appelius's India.’ Appelius was one of the most 

, authoritative journalists of the regime. He was sent on a.long journey 
‘across Asia in 1925, at a time when Italian foreign policy was just beginning 

` to find its fect..Significantly the high point of his journey was his visit to 
India, which culminated in a meeting with Mahatma Gandhi. p 

Appelius' s- appreciation of Gandhi was enthusiastic. That "tiny, frail 
man" possessed the powerful soul of a revolutionary and was “ stirring up 
the substrata of the Asiatic consciousness". Though he was sometimes 
inspired by “deceptive ideals of a mystic-social-transcendentalism", he was 
to be considered one of the "three unsurpassed spirits of modern history". 
“Mussolini, V.I. Lenih, and Gandhi were in fact “three apostles of one and 
the same revolt. Fatherland, Duty, and Sacrifice were the common found- - 
ations of their conception of the State. Appelius, however, did not attempt 
to understand satyagraha, the main political weapon of the Indian 
nationalists, perhaps because it would not have appealed to Fascist readers. 
He also thought that the social, political,’ and “mental” backwardness of 
the Indians was a major hindrance in their attempt to overthrow a firmly 
entrenched British Government. 

Appelius’s book was nevertheless ‘proof of the regime’s intention zi 
coming into closer contact with n “mysterious Aniane multitu 
including those of India. 

On the Indian.£ide Muhammad Iqbal Shedai of the Hindustan Ghadar 
Party” was also trying to gather support for thé Indian cause from the 


7G. Ansaldo, "Richlesta di informazioni su Mahatma Gandhi", areae NN: 
ien 1924), pp. 47-54. . ` 

i "M. Appelius, India (Milan, 1925). 

* Ibid., p. 413. 

. i ax ide oie al oani a bod ae 
follomng two files: File "Gadar Party", Box 2, Ufficio Coordinamento, Archivio Storico del 

Ministero Affari Esteri, Rome; and File 408, env. 6, Gabinetto, Italia, Archivio Storico del 

; Ministero Affari Esteri. Quoted by De-Felite, “L'India neila . ", n. 1, pp. 1312ff. No 

comprehensive study of Shedal’s activities and personality is available. Scattered references, 

mostly related to the late 1930s and the earty 1940s can be found in M. Hauner, India in the 


, Fascist regime. Persecuted by the British for his subversive activities 
- — between 1915 and 1919, he travelled to Afghanistan, Russia, Tutkey, and ` 
- France. He.reached Rome in 1923 to obtain belp for the Indian rebellion. 
: He met the revolutionary Barkatullah there and was introduced to 
*. C.A. Enderle (also known as Ali Ben Jafar)," a tropicalist who often 
served as physician-on-board on Italian steamships bound for Bombay, 
and who was involved in Italian propaganda- among the Arabs. Soon 
Shedai be -ame confidential adviser to Italian politicians in regard to Islam, 
and was able to propagate a fairly conscious perception of the importance 
.. Of the political struggle in India. He became an intimate, of Arnaldo 
` Mussolini, Benito Mussolini’s brother, and persuaded him to change his- 
Sepe Rude 1 E ee een A E ce eas Steet $ 


, + to them instead. 


. In 1926 Shedai itoe Jawaharlal Nehru to. sorae Fascist hierarcha. a 
The opportunity came when A. Lanfranconi, Chairman of the National, 
Institute for Economic and Commercial ‘Adváncement, convened a meeting 
in Milan to discuss the establishment of an Indo-Ttalian bank. 3 Shedai was 
also in contact with officers of the Italian Intelligence Bureau, as alsó with 
some outstanding Orientalists like E; Rossi and V. Vaéca. - 
:  Sheday’s initial years in Italy, however, were quite difficult; for Italy had 
no precisely defined Indian policy then. Most experts were of the-view that 
it was important for some time at least to avoid any move that might be 
unwelcome to the British. Further, Sliedai's role was not restricted to- 
Italy. He went to Marseilles in 1926, and to Paris in 1928. During de 
following ten years he travelled throughout Europe, establishing links with 


- ` the most influential Indian exiles. 


t 


In 1926, during Shedai's absence, Rabindranath Tagore visited Tislly and rs 
` met Mussolini twice.“ The Government of Italy wanted to show to its ` 
subjects, and to the world at large, that the renowned Indian poet was a 
' good friend ‘of Fascism. It invited Tagore to address several meetings. 


Huge i. i ; x 
` Axis Strategy (Stuttgart, 1981); J. Voigt, India in the Second World War (New Delhi, 1987); 
N.G. Ganpaley, Netek in. Germany (Bombay, 1959); SEEDS M Imi ee 
(Bombay, 1962). 

" De Felice, T fascismo e Oriente, n. 1, p. 30. : i 

A 2 De Felice, “L'India nella strategia politica di Mussolini", n. 1, p. 1313. i ` 

; _» There is no reference to this incident in the Nehru papers or in Nehru's An Autobiography 
and The Discovery of India. Thè biographies of Nehru by Michael Brecher, ipsios 
B.N. Pandey, and Sarvepalli Gopal too have nothing to say about it. 

. '-" On Tagore's visit sco C. Formichi, India e Indiani (Milan, 1929). See also G. Salvechini, 
“Tagore o Mussolini", in Esperienze ¢ studi socialisti in onore di U.G. Mondolfo (Florence, p 
1957), pp. 191-206; and Sotri, n. 1, pp^ 30-3. The accounts given by Tagore’s Indian. | 

~ biographers are similar to Salvemjni'. They also thare Salvomini's strong anti-Pascist attitude, 

^. See P.K. Mukherji, Life of Tagore (New Deihi, 1975), pp. 156-9; G.D. Khanolkar, The Lute 

and ihe Plough (Bombay, 1963), pp. 279-85; Krishna Kripalani, Rabindranath Tagore 

(London, 1962), pp. 327-9; and N. Ray, An Artist in Life (Trivandrum, 1967), pp. 246-7. 
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Tagore's ignorance of the Italian language made it easy for the interpreter, ` 

Professor C. Formichi, who was a Sanskrit scholar, to manipulate his ` 

words. " 

Tagore was no politician. It ig, therefore, possible that he did not fully 

“realize the political significance of his visit to Italy. At the-end of his 
meetings with Mussolini he expressed his sincere admiration for the Duce's 
“dramatic personality and his total commitment to the uplift of the Italian 
people. 

Shortly thereafter, in Switzerland, Tagore met Romain Rolland, a few 
Italian exiles, arid other pacifists who lifted the veil off Tagore’s eyes. They 
made Tagore aware of the duplicity practised on him in Italy. Tagore 
readily denied the authenticity of. his allegedly laudatory references to > 
Fascism.“ The episode had international repercussions that did not en- 
hance Italy's reputation. Yet, to some extent, the story of Tagore's high 
esteem of Mussolini was true. In 1930, in fact, Tagore wrote a letter to the 
Duce, expressing his hope that the friendship. between the Italian aud 
Indian peoples would not be hindered in the least by the “misunderstanding” 
between them of four years earlier." 

. In Italy, however, the Tagore episode had some side-effects. It roused 
greater suspicion regarding Indians and the nationalist struggle in India. . _ 
The reserved, suspicious attitude which prevailed in the second half of the 

1920s continued into the following decade. : i 


Long [Stay of a Short Encounter, 1930-32 

At the beginning of the 1930s the latent sympathies of many fuii for 

India came to the fore. Political commentators greeted the Lahore Resolu-  ' 
tion and the Salt March with enthusiasm. In extolling the renewal of 
hostilities in India, they drew their inspiration from Mussolini's favourable 
'view of Indian nationalism and Gandhi. At the same time they tried to 
draw a more or less implicit parallel between India and the New Italy that | 
was coming up under Mussolini. They described Gandhi as a "mystig poet” 
and as "one of those preachers appearing now and then on the banks of the 
POET ” and also as the. “legendary hero” of the Indian. masses who 


? Salvemini, n. 14. s j 

» Ibid. 

"Sofri, n. 1, p. 32. Sofri quotes from ény. 1, Affari Politici, India, Archivio Storico del 
Ministero Affari Estérl, Rome. Not mentioned by any of Tagoro’s biographers. 

* Sec, for instance, S. Nava, “La Marcia dei Martiri: gli estremi del conflitto anglo- 
indiano”, La Vita Italiana, March 1930, pp..257-61; A. Cervesato, “Ritratto di Gandhi", 
ibid., August 1930, pp. 166-70; S. Nava, "Il conflitto anglo-indiano: le denunzié di Gandhi o 
l'incognita musulmana”, ibid., May-1930, pp. 547-51; and V. Gayda, i cu E 
Gerarchia (Rome), January 1930, pp. 51-56. 

Nava, CIN CORTO angloindiano:; Qn. 18, p. $47. 
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' embodied the Indian tradițion of — and was leading India to resur- 
rection and revenge.” Gino Scarpa, then Italian Consul-General in Calcutta, 
in a book entitled L'India dove va?® pointed out how Gandhi was correctly. 

_ interpreting the dislike of all ^young Indians" for “parliamentary stupidity” 
and how under his leadership the Indian National Congress had organized: 
gymnastic schools, semi-military training centres, ana, VOlUHiESC eoa DoD « 
for propaganda ifi the cities.” 

. The most authoritative contribution to the exaltation of Gandhi, how- 
ever, was the one made by G. Gentile, the philosopher and ideologue of > 
: Fascism. Gentile wrote a laudatory Foreword to the Italian edition of 
Gandhi's Autobiography, which appeared in the fall of 1931.7 He stressed 
the essential role of moral ideas’ and education in Gandhi's view of man. 
The key to.a proper uhderstanding of satyagraha, then, was the-concept of » 
obedience and deep respect for the laws governing society, Only obedience 
could lead to truly ripe, selfconscious action within society. The Mahatma's: 
spirituality was quintessentially Indian, but his politics, being centred upon 
_the urge for action and selfrealization, were a result of his “detachment” 
` from the narrowmindedness of Indian political thought. During his years in ^ 

' London Gandhi had imbibed European antidogmatic liberalism and 

juridical tradition; which now made up the core of his doctrine. Gentiles . 

view of Gandhism was likely to appeal to Italian and Fascist readers. 

A far more cautious attitude prevailed in Foreign Ministry circles during 
1930-31. The Foreign Minister, Dino Grandi, took a strong pro-British 
stance.™ His startling ignorance of the Indian reality is well recorded in his - 
speech before the Grand Council-of Fascism in October 1930. He said: — c" 

India is also in ferment, though the traditional wisdom of British policy `’ 

has already found apt remedies to'soften the crisis, diverting the focus of — -Í 

the struggle to the enmity between the Buddhists and the Muslims, i.e. f 

' between the old feudal theocracy of Buddhist castes and the new bour- 

geoisie adhering to Islam.” © . E 
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Writers v" to TER Ministry circles like Minimus and Dé Lorenzo — , 
™ Nava, "La Marcia dei Martiri . .~.”, n. 18, p. 257. ` ` 

14 Viator (G. Scarpa), L'India dove va? (Rome, 1930). : 

? Nava was boping, however, that the Muslims would soon take up the leadership of the 
nationalist movement as they were more inclined to violent methods and were endowed with 
oe ee E . See his “Tl conflitto anglo-indiano .- aons; LN 
P 

d M.K. Gandhi, Auloblografia, con Prefazione del sen. G.-Gentile (Milan, 1931). i 

4 J documenti diplomancr italiani (Rome, 1981), serie-XI, pp: 81-82. See also env. f, serie E 
, Politica 1931-45, India, Achivio Storico dei Ministero. Affan Esteri, Rome, 

? D. Grandi, La politica estera italiana dal 1929 al 1932 (Rome, 1985), p. 284.. 
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l affitmed their faith in the provideatiality of British administration in India.* 


According to them, the cálling of the Round Table Conference was proof 
of the commitment of the British to the improvement of the Indian people's 
lot and of Anglo-Indian relations.” Minimus wrote that the entire Indian 


. population was immensely grateful to the Government of India. De Lorenzo, 


whose cultural interests included Buddhist philosopliy and other Oriental 


' disciplines, also pointed out how British culture had deeply penetrated the 


native literary and artistic world. Even Tagore “feels and sings like an 


. Englishman, [and has become a] stranger to the prodigious [sic] soil of 


Indian poetry’s tropical forest”, which, however, “eventually comes back 
to the surface in some of his best lyrics”.* 

On the eve of Gandhi’s arrival in Italy en route to India in 1931 the 
different points of view on India came to a clash. A. Turati, editor of La 
Stampa, one of the most important daily papers of northern Italy, wrote on 


'6 September 1931, saying that Gandhi was nothing but a “perfect dema- 


gogue”, a “beardless marabout”, a sort of “hypocritical shyster” whose 
sole ambition, behind the veil of apparent humility, was personal success. 
Gandhi was a “mad agitator” who used “no underwear”.* On the other’ 
hand R. Farinaccj, known in Italy as “the most Fascist of all”, replied to_ 
Gandhi's “grossly superficial critics”. He said that they had not understood . 
anything about Gandhi. “With or without underwear" the Mahatma was 
the "liberator of the Hindu people". Iii view of the tenacity of his spirit he 
belonged to the same race as "Washington and Mazzini, Garibaldi and 
Lincoln". Indeed ‘he resembled “the purest apostles of Italy’s Civil 
Redemption". He was "the, Indian people's Mazzini”.” However, 
L. Ferretti, Press Secretary to the Duce, claimed, in a speech at L'Aquila 
on 5 December, that "tomorrow's Fascist Italy" could only derive ' 
nourishment from the heroic ideals of the Italian Risorgimentg and of the 
bloody battles fought against foreign oppressors. There was nothing for the 


, Italians to learn from the “humanitarian ideologies” praised by some 


“sentimental supporters" of the Indian people's rebellion." Farinacci’s 
prompt reply that he knew very well-how “a Fascist spirit must feel"? . 
PEO guskecrettigempuedia be: anae trom IB post, í 


** See G. De Lorenzo, "India o Inghilterra", Gerarchia, May 1930, pp. 360-77; "Asia cd 
Europa", ibid., May 1931, pp. 359-81; and “Gandhi”, ibid., January 1932, pp. 43-54. Sec also 
Minimus, “India moderns, Gandhi ¢ Inghilterra", ibid., May 1931, pp. 382-92... 

at Another commentary on the Round Table Cogference may be found in G. Bévione, “ 
conferenza di Londra", Gerarchia, April 1930, pp. 277-84. ; 

?'De Lorenzo, “India e Inghilterra", n. 26, p. 363. > 

? Quoted by R. Farinacci in his “Gandhi o | suoi critici", La Vita Italiana, October 1931, 
p. 381. Turati’s article was published on 6 September 1931. 

» Farinscci, ibid. 

? A report of the speech “L'Italia fara di domani” Bp IE Ertomoie dd Rome); 8 
December 1931. 

"5 R- Farinacci, “Non ha letto bene”, La Vite Italiana Donec eat pS 
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Gandhi's visit to Italy? was made possible mainly by the efforts of 
. Consul-General Gino Scarpa." He had been in touch with | many Indian 
nationalists since the mid-1920s. In 1930 he was able to get in touch with 
Mahadev Desai, and through him tried to convince Gandhi of the advis- 
. ability of paying a visit to Italy on his way back to Bombay. In the fall of 
1931 he met Gandhi in London and suggested the possibility of an audience 
with Pope Pius XI. When, however, Gandhi reached Villeneuve on 10 
December, the Vatican issued a statement, saying that the Pope would not 
see Gandhi.” 

. In Switzerland Gandhi met Rolland. Rolland tried to persuade him not 


to visit Rome.* He cited the case of Tagore, and said he was sure that the 


same kind of advantage would be taken of Gandhi. Gandhi, however, was 


too eager to meet Mussolini and get a first-hand knowledge of the Fascist . 


regime. He also wanted to bring home to the Italian people the significance’ 


. of truth. He promised Rolland that he would not deliver any public 
speech, would refuse any invitation froth the regime, and would stay with 
General Moris, an old friend of Rolland's who lived in Rome.” 

The Fascist regime was very concerned about the possibility of Gandhi 
delivering a public ‘anti-Fascist speech. The Tagore episode had taught it 
also a lesson. First it was proposed that Gandhi would be received un- 
-officially by some cultural institution like the Italian Fascist Cultural Insti- 
tute, directed by G. Gentile. Later, cr LE re ore ee 


# Information on Gandhi's visit is drawn from the follotring: File “Indie, personaggi”, 


A-15, Affari Generali e Riservati 1932-33, Direzione Generale Pubblica Sicurezza, Archivio . 


Centrale dello Stato, Ministero dell'Interno, Rome; env. 555, C-1, Divisione Polizia Politica, 
Archivio Centrale dello Stato, Ministero dell'Interno, Rome; and env. 3107, Segreteria 
Particolare del Duce—Carteggio Ordinario 1922-43, Archivio Centrale dello Stato, Ministero 
dell'Interno, Rome. See also G Scarpa, L'Aria e-ll mondo occidentale (Rome; 1959), 
pp 28-40; and Sofri, n. 1, pp. 19-86. 

™ Information on Scarpa is drawn from the following: File “Scarpa Luigi, di Ernesto”, 
Casellario Politico Centrale, Affari Generali e Rrservati, Direzione Generale Pubblica 
Sicurezza, Archivio Centrale dello Stato, Ministero dell'Interno, Rome; File *Scarpa Guido", 
T Al, Affari Generali e Riservati 1939, Direzione Generale Pubblica Sicurezza, Archivio 
Centrale dello Stato; Ministero dell'Interno, Rome; and File "Scarpa Luigi", Divisione 
Pohzia Politica, Archivio Centrale dello Stato, Ministero dell'Interno, Rome. See also 
G. Scarpa, L’Ana e il mondo occidentale, n. 33; and P. Quaroni, Z mondo di un ambasciatore 
(Milan, 1956), pp. 106-14. i lata ra uy 
also be found in the latter’s diary (in Gujarati). ít 

5 Env 555, C-1, Divisione Polizia Politica, Archivio Centrale dello Stato, Ministero 
dell'Interno, Rome. 

Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi (New Delhi: Government of India, Ministry of 


Information and Broadcasting, Publications Divmon, 1958- ), vol. 48, pp. 395, 424, 426-7, ` 


and 429. 

^ Tha nly apec delivered by Cabal Tl wa dtd womena misstag os Siemon 
Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, n. 36, vol. 48, p. 424. Subhash Boee's pro-Italian 
M RU PAREN RID DI I reer eae OUS 
1964), pp. 220-1. ` ; z * > 
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was rejected. Not only did Gentile not meet Gandhi, but his Foréword to -` 


Gandhi’s Autobiography also was not presented to Gandhi.* 

Gandhi arrived in Romé on’ 12 December at 8.30 in the morning. - 
“General Moris met him at the station. Gandhi spent the whole morning in 
the villa talking and spinning. In the afternoon he visited the Royal Maria 


Montessori Method School and then went to the Vatican Museum. The -. 
museum was specially opened for him. The Director, B.: Nogara, led him ‘ 
through the rooms in a “rapid rush", but even so there was no time left for ` 


seeing St Peter's Cathedral. It had been arranged for Gandhi and Mussolini to 


meet in the evening at 6.00. It is generally assumed that Mussolini received - ^? 
: Gandhi in his office at Palazzo Venezia, all tapestried with arms, rifles, and 


knives. There is, however, no record.of the presence of any arms in 
Mussolini's office. jer walls Gh euros weres Qecorated with icient ree 
and marbles.. 

The meeting between Gandhi and Mussolini lasted ten or twenty minutes. 
No exhaustive report of their discussion exists.? Italian daily newspapers 
did not say much about it. M. Desai, who accompanied Gandhi to the’ 
méeting, along with Mirabehn and General Moris, wrote that its tenor was 

“quite agreeable”. Mirabehn, some years later, recounted that Mussolini’s ` 
attitude was reserved and hasty, though cordial.® A. Cipolla, an Italian. 
journalist who followed Gandhi on his way back to India aboard the 
Pilsna, referred to “44 questions” that Mussolini put to Gandhi;* E. Privat, 
another passenger on board that steamship, also mentioned s innumer- 


' able questions".  . i 


D 


It is thus quite difficult to determine the exact theme of ihe convėrsation 
between the two. The "official" biographies of Gandhi on this point appear ` 


^ very unreliable and are distorted by a para anti-Fascist attitude that Was 


not Gandhi's at that time.5 E : 


9 Ldocunent diplomatic tli, n. 2, sene XI, pp. 81-82. ` 
» See: File "Indie, personaggi”, -A-15, Affan Generali a Riservati 1932-33, Direzione 
Generale Publlica Sicurezza, Archivio Centrale dello Stato, Ministero dell'Interno, Rome; 
env. 555, C-1, Divisione Polizia Politica, Archivio Centrale dello Stato, Ministero dell'Interno, 
Rome; and env. 3107, Segreteria Dunicolire del Duce Carteggio Ordinario: 19243; 
Archivio Centrale dello Stato, Ministero dell'Interno, Rome. - 

* See-Il Popolo d'Italia, Gorriere della Sera (Milan), etc. of that date. 7 

*I- Mahadev Desai, “Lettèrs from Eutope—II, In Italy”, Young India (Ahmedabad), 14 


January 1932. Decals diary, provides mor detallon description of the talk, which was piginty ~ 


political in character. he 


* Quoted in H. Alexander, Gandhi through Western Eyes (Philadétphia, Pa, 1969), p. 85. © 
~See’also Mirabehn, The Spint’s Pilgrimage (London, 1960), PP. 150-2. 


` © A. Cipolla, In India con Gandhi (Turin, 1932). 
^ See E. Privat, in India-con Gandhi (Milan, 1944). See also Romain Rolland, Inde 


- Journal, 1915—43 (Paris, 1951), pp. 260-316; and Scarpa, n. 33, pp. 38-40, = 


5 Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, Volume H (Stuttgart, 11953), pp. 249-51; 
'D.G- Tendulkar, Mahatma~(Bonlbay, 1954), vol. 3, pp: "148-81; B.R. Nanda, Mahatma 
Garan: A Biography (Londan, 1958), pp. 320—t; and Dhananjay Keer, Mahala: Gandhi: 
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For instance, Gandhi's caren dedration that Fascist Italy was 1: bouad 
to fall like a “house of cards”™ sharply contrasts with his statement to 
Rolland in Villeneuve just a day prior to his teaching Rome that he was 
going to Italy to have a direct experience of the Fascist regime—and he” 
could not have had it by then, A letter written by Gandhi to Mussolini 
before the Pilsna reached Aden has unforturiately been lost." . 

Gandhi spent 12 December at Villa Moris. Early in the morning and i in 
the afternoon of 13 December he went sightseeing. He visited several , 
- educational and social institutions like the gymnasia, the Institute of 
"Popular Housing, and the National Society for the Protection of Maternity 
and Childhood. Perhaps the regime felt that he would be greatly impressed 
by these examples of the regime's commitment to social betterment. To 
some extent this might have happened. However. the Mahatma found 
"disgusting" the military parades arranged in his honour by Balilla groups: ' 
little boys displayed rifles that were bigger than they.“ The story of a 
second meeting with Mussolini at his private residence at Villa Torlonia is 


.in all probability. baseless.” In the evening Gandhi was invited to a party 
. Organized by some Roman aristocrats. There he met politicians, journalists, 


including G. Scarpa and V. Gayda. On his return to Villa Moris Princess. 
Maria di Savoia called on him. At 10-40 in the night Gandhi took the train 
-to Brindisi. Next morning at 11.00 he boarded the Pilsna. There was a huge 
crowd there*to see him off. " 

It is reasonable to assume that for both Mussolini and Gandhi the gbale 
affair had come to nothing. Their attitudes towards each other. were 
apparently so cautious and reserved that the encounter hardly yielded any - 
` political result. The only noteworthy consequence of Gandhi's passage 
~ through Italy was the trouble started by a'fáke interview published on 15 
December by V. Gayda.” It caused a stir among the’ English-knowing 
public. Gayda wrote that Gandhi was going to start a new civil disobedie 
campaign on his returh to India, to resume his boycott of British goods, 
and to lead all Asian and African colonies in the final assault on British 
, rule. NE Y 
Political Saint and Unarmed Prophet (Bombay, 1973), pp. 566-7. Among Italian biographers 
on the same lines, mention may be made of G. Borsa, Gandhi (Milan, 1966), p. 69. 

* Tendulkar, n. 45, vol. 3, p. 181. ' 

a See Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, n. 36, vol. 48, p. 467. Gandhi's letter has not 


; been traced yet, 


* Scarpa, n. 33, p. 40. See env. 555, C-1, Dmiione Polna Politica, Archivio Centrale | 
‘dello Stato, Ministero dell’ Interno, Rome. 

* There are contradictory references in Q. Navarra, Mimorie dal cameriere di Mussolini 7 
(Milan, 1946), pp. 153-4; R Mussolini, La mua vita con Benito (Verona, 1948), pp. 110-11; 
R. Mussolini, Mussolini privato (Milan, 1980), p. 123; and V. Mussolini, Due donne nella, - 
tempesta (Verona, 1961), pp. 128-9. 

* V. Gayda, “Nostra intervista con il Mahatma", il. Giornale d'Italia, 15 December 1931. 
The interview was declared authentic in V.G., "A proposito di un'intervista di Gandhi col - 
Giornale d'Italia”, ibad., 19 December 1931 
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` At that moment Gandhi was on board.the Pilsna. He tried, with no great 

success, to issue a strong denial of the interview. Eventually, when he 

reached India, he started a large-scale agitation in view of the worsened 
situation there. The British promptly arrested him. 

It is probable that Gayda's fake interview was welcomed, if not directed, 
by the Foreign Ministry, as a riposte to Mussolini’s disregard of the 
Ministry's views on Gandhi's visit. Scarpa himself was not liked by his 
colleagues and staff in that Ministry. He was more an intimate of Mussolini's. 
Gayda's interview, however, proved palatable to the commercial and trade 
lobbies in Italy, always happy.to see their English competitors face 
problems in Asian markets. Diplomatic circles favoured indirect economic 
support for Indian nationalism." It was in this direction that Italy's Indian — 
policy was to develop during the 1930s. ` 


A Propagandist Offensive, 1933-38 


Gandhi's imprisonment and the Government's repression of the satyagraha 
campaign early in 1932 cooled down the enthusiasm of the Italian public. It 
appeared as though Indian nationalism were weak and ineffective or as. 
+ though Gandhi's leadership and methods were unsatisfactory. Some observers 
came out with an open critique of the Mahatma’s doctrine and action. 
E. Ghersi, an expert on colonial problems; wrote a book in which he said that 
Gandbi was "very much an idealist, but very little a practical leader”.* 
Gandhi had no idea about the realities of the contemporary world. He had 
not been able to change the backward mentality of his own people, who were 
divided by caste, clan, and family prejudices, if not by those of religion, 
and spread over hundreds of thousands of villages. They had no feeling of 
belonging to one country. It was this which had brought about the failure 
of.the nationalist movement and strengthened the British raj. The aim of - 
the British was actually to educate the Indian masses and gradually to 
introduce modernization and industrialization. Gandhi on the other hand 
had little to teach India. Even in his religion and spirituality, he was not arf 
Indian himself: he was a “very spiritual European” who had first heard of 
Hinduism from Theosophical sources. He was still prone to the influence 
of Theosophy—as was proved by his deification of truth and his claim for 
universal religious tolerance. Summing up, Ghersi affirmed that the Indian 
problem was “one of humanity's three unsolved problems”, the other two 
being the squaring of the circle and the realization of perpetual motion. 
On the basis of similar assumptions, the regime launched d new, better- - 
considered policy which lasted until the outbreak of the Second World 
War. Earlier, in March 1931, in an address to the Second Quinquennial 


* This can be assumed on the pans of the archival materiakcited in n. 33 Then there i£ the 
content of the article itself 
* E Ghersi, India Inquieta (Genoa, 1933) 
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Regime Assembly, Mussolini had already outlined Italy's future role in this 
context. He had said: “Italy’s historical objectives have two narhes—Asia 
and África. South and East are the cardinal points that must excite the | 
Italians’ interest and will." Italy-had to take Britain's place in Asia after-the 
collapse of the British Empire: it was necessary to start preparing for that 
moment.” 

It was widely’ believed“ that nisus indian students", the’ future 
leaders and rulers of India, could provide strong support to the national 
movement and revive its fortunes. Consequently it was decided to show 
them how Fascist Italy was looking with sympathy and respect to an 
independent India and to,an independent Asia. In this context a successful- 
attempt was made to reunite the various Asian students’ federations then 
existing in Europe into a Confederation of Oriental Students (CSO). It.was 
decided to hold the annual meetings of this Confederation in Róme." 

The first of these meetings was held in Campidoglio in December 1933.* ` 
It was attended by 585 students from Afghanistan, Arabia, China, Egypt, 
India, Iraq, Japan, Palestine, Persia (Iran), Siam, and Syria. G. Gentile . 
"addressed the meeting. THe climax came on the second day, when Mus- 
solini delivered a speech: It was much appreciated. Mussolini said that in- 
ancient times the Roman Empire had acted as a bridge between East and 
West and had reached to-the East the universal message of the Latin and, 


. later, of Christian culture for the first time. In subsequent centuries these 


precious contacts had been interrupted. In the last few. centuries the’ 
Europeans had regarded the East merely as a market and as a source of 
raw material. The Western mércantile class was plundering the wealth of 
the East. But now that the Asian countries were waking up to a new hfe 


‘after revolting against that "distorted mentality" which was “unable to 


understand Asia" and asserting their right to regain their national identities, 
it was necessary for both Eufope and Asia to work together for the 
restoration of a true spirit of cooperation and understanding. The New 
Italy combined a revivification of its traditional universal spirituality with 
the fresh vigour infused by Fascist doctrine. It was again the ideal mediator * 
between East and West. Unstained by imperialism and aggressive capi-' 
talistic mercantilism, it could save the world from the perils of the presént 
crisis and help keep the Asian revolt against Europe from taking a dangerous - 
direction.” 

‘After Mussolini concluded his speech, an Indian student, Bharati Sarena; 


^ Reported in I! Popolo d'Italta, 20 March 1931. For an analysis of the debate amona 


"Italian authors on the emergence of Asia's young races, sec Prayer, n. 1, pp. 74-77. 


* See, for instance. Viator, n. 21, p. 65; and Gayda, n 18. p. 52 B . 

" See envs 3 and 23, Registro Generale, Archivio Storico del Ministero Affari Esteri, 
Rome t 

* There is a npon entitled “Le premier npt des étudiants asiatiques" in Jeune Asie ` 
(Rome), March 1934, pp “9-10. 

i: Ibid. Sec also Mussolini's article “Estremo Onente^, in i Popolo d'Italia, 17 January 


D 


1934. i $ ' 
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expressed the Confederation’s gratitude to the Duce and the Italian 
Government. She hoped that a new period of cooperation and peace could  . 
really be brought about by Asid’s awakening.* - : 

"A return ticket was offered to all students. During their one-week stay in 
Rome they were received by University Fascist Groups, who had reserved 
rooms for them in the capital’s hotels. They were addressed by political 
and academic authorities on corpóratism and youth education in Italy. 
They were also shown a film entitled Black Shirts. On 27 December the 
Pope granted them an audience, welcoming them. warmly. Lastly, two. 
dance parties were organized in their honour by the high society of Rome: 

About the same time the third meeting of the Federation of Indian 
Students Residing Abroad was held at ‘the University of Rome. It was 
attended among others by Professor. A. De Stefani and Subhash Chandra 
Bose. » + 

The entente between Fascist Italy and these students’ federations was 
- perfect. The students saw in Italy a sincere partner devoid of any territorial 
aspirations in the Third World. They were strongly attracted by the Italian 
Government's anti-imperialist stance, and by its policies aimed at the 
welfare of the Italian people. Their admiration found full expression in a 
number of articles published in the CSO's bilingual bulletin Jeune Asie/ 
Young Asia;* A Permanent Office of the CSO was opened in Romé, anda 
` Working Committee. elected.“ 

In December 1934 the CSO held its second annual meeting. Mussolini 
received the Working Committee at Palazzo Venezia. He reaffirmed what 
he had said a year before. The old programmé consisting of speeches and 
dances among other things was repeated.* 

The cordiality, however, did not survive the Italian propaganda campaign. 

. The CSO soon closed its Permanent Office in Rome and migrated to 
Austria, France, and germany 


hy 


^ 


* "Le premier congrés des étudiants asiatiques", n. 56, P. 9. 
? There is no direct mention of Bose's presence at the meeting in any of his Subs 
Nor does Bose refer to it in his own writings H. Toye says in his The Springing Tiger (n. 10, 
`p. 43): “He [Bose] took great interest in the Indian communities m Europe, urging students 
especially never to forget that they were India's ambassadors. He sponsored the formation of 
a Students’ Association which was to help Indians all over the continent." Probably Toye has 
in mund the Federation of Indian and Cingalese Students. Residing Abroad. This organization 
too held a meeting in Rome in December 1934. Its representatives were received. by Mussolini 
on 5 January 1935. Sec Jeune Asie of January-March 1935-for a report (p. 21) 
© See, for instante, P N. Roy, "La jeunesse indienne et son évolution", Jeune Asie, April 
1934, pp. 3-14; T. Das, “La responsabilité des étüdianti orientaux vis à vis de la paix 
mondiale", ibid., pp. 48-54; A. El-Djabri, “The Youth of the Orient", ibid., May-July 1934, 
pp. 8-10; D.N. Dubash, "Les Lictoriaux”, ibid , PP 15-19; and “Aims of Our Bulletin", 
ibid., pp. 44-47. 
“ “Statute of the Confederation of Onental Students”, Jeune Asie, January-March 1935, 
pp. 12-13. 
* “Deuxième Congrès des Étudiants Onentaux, Rome, 19347, ibid., pp. 3-7. 
e G; Procacci, Dalla parte dell Enopta (Milan, 1984), pp. 44ff. 
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In the yery same year a new institution was created in Italy which had far 
more suocess than the CSO—-the Italian Institute for the Middle and Far . 
‘East (ISMEO)." This new institution was born out of three distinct pro- 
jects.“ First, the Foreign Ministry wanted to create an institution to spread 
knowledge about India’s economy, coordinate the traffic of Italian traders, 
study the possibility of establishing banking and'insurance companies on 
the subcontinent, and' get in touch with-the leaders of future independent 
India. Second, G. Tucci and G. Scarpa launched the idea of a cultural 
exchange between Italian and Indian universities, with'a reciprocal offer of, 
students and scholarships, especially for archaeological studies. Behind the 
cultural facade, economic and political ties, were also to be strengthened. 
Third, the President of the Italian Central Institute for Státistics, C. Gini, 
discussed with Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar (then in Geneva) a plan to M 
establish direct'economic links between Italy and India. Towards that end : 

-a.closer cultural relationship was to be promoted. i 

Following montbs of uncertainty, the creation of ISMEO was officially . 
announced by G. Gehtile at the inaugural session of the CSO meeting iri 
December 1933. Gentile was nominated its President, but the reins were 
held by Tucci, the Vice President, who. was aS intensely involved in research 
in India at that time. ^ | 

Gentile was a philosopher, and Tucci an | Orientalist: And yet the rust! 
of ISMEO’s activities was supposed to be economic. On the other hand it 

: may be that Tucci’s real interest was to foster Oriental studies through a 


quasi-economic ‘institution, which would appease the Government. ISMEO . li 


invited Subhash Bose to address conferences in 1935% and provided 
support and facilities to him for his researches in Europe. A close relation- ' 
ship was also established with the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Calcutta, S.P. Mukherji, and with the Director of the India Bureau, Pro-, 
fessor Kalidas Nag, a long-time acquaintance of Tucci’s. Tucci had met 
Tagore and Gandhi in India. He was popular in both British and nation- 
alist ‘circles. One of his pupils, P.N. Roy, ¢ranslated into Bengali a 


biography of Mussolini and a selection of his speeches and writings. Roy © . 


became a teacher of Italian at the University of Calcutta and later, in 1938, 
at Benares. Another of Tucci's pupils, Monindra Mohan Moulik, Secretary . 
of the Indian Press Association of Calcutta and Director of the Insurance ` 
and Financial Review, went to Rome and graduated in Political Science 
under Professor De Stefani. Then he got a scholarship from IsMEO, 


, :* On IsMEO, see envs. 7, 14, 23, 32, 43, 71, 72, and 80, Registro Generale, Archivio. 


Storico del Ministero Affari Esteri, Rote. See also env. "India, nos 3-4", Serie Poltica, in 
the same archives. See, further, 5/15372, Presidenza del Consiglo de: Ministri, Archivio 
Centrale dello Stato, Rome. Sec, again, envi. 511.897, 513.603, 519-319, and 536-888, 
, Segreteria Particolare del Duce—Carteggio Ordinario, Archivio Centrale dello Stato, Rome, 
© The reconstruction that follows is based on Ferretti, n. 1. 
* Ferretti; ibid., p. 796. Not mentioned by Indian sources. 
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addressed conferences,” and wrote some articles for ISMEO's bulletin 
Asiatica and for some other Fascist reviews.* His faith in Italy as a friendly 
country which could offer precious cooperation to the Indian national 
movement proved.more durable than that of a CSO student. Hé even tried 
to counteract -anti-Italian propaganda, following the Italo-Abyssinian 
crisis, through his writings in Italy and India.* 

Another important contributor to Asiatica was the renowned Indian 
nationalist Taraknath Das. His articles expressed the idea of combined 
action by Italy, Japan, and other Powers against the British Empire so as to ` 
force the British to leave “India to Indians”.” mv 

In 1936 a "systematic" attempt was made to build up a network of: 
correspondents in India belonging to the local upper-middle classes. The 
idea was to facilitate Italian cultural, economic, and eventually political 
penetration. At the same time a new figure was introduced in the Italian 
consulates at Bombay and Calcutta. This was the Commercial Secretary. 
He was to act as an intermediary between the Indian market (especially in 
small towns and villages) and Italian exporting firms. The vernacular ' 
language courses that were being held at ISMEO were to make such 
activity possible. 

During the 1930s many studies of the Asian economic systems were 
published in Italy." This was iri spite óf Italy's claims not to consider India 
and.Asia merely as markets and as sources of raw material. The Govern- 
ment sponsored these publications in order to supply trading companies 
with fresh data and stimulate their spirit of entrepreneurship. Still the 
dominant position of Japan. in Asia and the protectionist tariff policy 
adopted by Britain in India made it difficult, if not impossible, for Italian 


, 


MM. Moulik, I fondamento ideale del nazionalismo indiano. (Rome, 1936); ibd La 
nascita dell India (Milan, 1938). 

* M M. Moulik, “Ideologie-in conflitto nel nazionalismio asianco”, Asiatica, December 
1936. pp. 240-51: "Nuove tendenze nel nazionalismo indiano”, ibid., June 1938, pp. 177-87; 
7"Gandhumo e neogandhismo", Civiltà fascista, February 1935, pp. 155-64. 

As stated in an aide-mémoire to the Vice State Secretary for Foreign Affairs dated 24 
April 1936. Scc env "Giappone" 15, Serie Politica, Archivio Storico del Ministero Affari 
Esten, Rome Moulik’s wriungs published in India are not traceable. ” 3 

9 Sce T. Das," Alcune verità sulla politica mondiale nel Parifico", Asiatica, March 1935, 
pp 91-94. and May 1935. pp. 191-5; and “L'India e la politica britannica in Estremo 
Oriente", ibid.. April 1939. pp. 103-12. Sec ajso Das's book La questione in Pacifico vista da 
un Orientale (Rome, 1934) 

" See. for instance, two books edited by T. Sillani, L'Italia e il Levante TS 1934), and 
L'Italia e l'Onente Medio ed Estremo (Rome, 1935). See also G. Volpi di-Misurata, "L'Italia e 
V'Estremo Oriente”. Astatica. November 1935, pp. 448-52; C Gigli, "Occidente ed Oriente", 
Gerarchia, March 1934, p. 265; È Schanzer, "L'Italia t i problemi dell’Onente lontano", 
ibid . January 1936, pp. 3-7; S.P.. "Italis e Giappone nei mercati mondiali", Relazioni ^ 
Internazionali (Rome). 8 May 1937. p. 19; and Q. P. "Sviluppo dell’ economia indiana”, ibid., 
February 1938. p. 106. : 
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traders to achieve important gains in this respect. Aud it became even 
more so after 1935.” 

From a strictly political point of view, after the failure of the ederent 
to woo Gandhi, the regime tried to come to an understanding with the 
other main personalities of the nationalist movement. Subhash Chandra 
Bose'went to Europe in 1933, and was received by Mussolini in January 
1934 and again in April.” Fascist bureaucrats formed a “very favourable. 


“impression” of him. After touring Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Austria, 


Bose wrote a letter to Mussolini on his way back to India in November 
1934. Among other things he wrote: “India awaits help im November from 
Y.E. [Your Excellency]. It is possible that Y.E. will play a major role in 
the liberation of my unhappy country, as Y.E. has already done in Italy.”™ 
Bose went to Europe again in January 1935. He called on the Duce in 
Rome. He also explained to the Foreign Ministry his plan to. form an 
interhational league of national movements of oppressed peoples. He had 
already received positive assurances in this regard from the Arab leader El 
Djabri. Following the Abyssinian crisis Bose worked to bring about a pro- ` 
Italian reorientation of some sections of the Indian Press (Forward, The 
Statesman, Advance, etc.).^ A fourth meeting with Mussolini was held in 
March 1936. . 


= ~ a - 


n One of the few achicvements was the establishment of a first class steamer fleet to serve 
the route Genoa~Naples—Brindisi-Bombay—Calcutta- An attempt to win tbe favour of Indian 


: ss opal cederstand prices on tbesn Way toad tron Dungpeweképpareoty comedy i 


soine success. 

? Papers on Bose are kept in: File, "S.C Bose", pos 7, Richieste di udienza, “Gabineno, 
Archrvio Storico del Ministero Affari Esteri, Rome; Box 2, Ufficio Coordinamento, Archivio ` 
Stonco del Ministero Affari Esteri, Rome; File 410, env. 7, Gabinetto, Ítalia, Archivio 
Storico del Ministero Affan Esteri, Rome; “Austria Movimento anti-fascista" (1937), I 4/1, 
Affari Generali e Ruservati, Direzione Generale Pubblica Sicirezza, Archivio Centrale dello’ 
Stato, Ministero dell'Interno, Rome; and "Inghilterra", C-131, env. 47, Divimone Polizia’, 


; Politica, Direzione Generale Pubblica Sicurezra, Archivio Centrale dello Stato, Ministero 


dell'Interno, Rome Leonard A. Gordon's exhaustive biography of Sarat and Subhash Bose 
Brothers against the Raj (New Delhi, 1989) was not yet: available to the author of this article at 
the time of writing. 

Bose'i interviews with Mussoluii are also vaguely referred to in H. Mukherjee, Bow of 
Burning Gold (New Delhi, 1977), p. 41; H.H. Das, Subhas Chandra ‘Bose and the Indian 
National Movement (New Delhi, 1983), p 151; L. Frank, “India’s Ambassador -Abroad, 
1933-1936", in S.K. Bose, ed , A Beacon across Asia (New Delhi, 1973), p. 60; and G. Singh 
Mangat, The Tiger Strikes (Ludhiana, 1986), p 11. ` 

Toye says that Bose met Hitler in 1936. -See Toye, n. 10, p. 43. 

- ™ Bose's letter (6 Mussolini dated 29 November 1934 is not mentioned by other sources. 


' The Netaji Research Bureau's publication on Bose's Correspondence (Calcutta’, 1967) covers ' 


the penod up to 1932. The sixth volume (latest published, 1987) of Bose’ s Collected. Works, 
“edited by the same institution, covers the period up to March 1933. - 
™ This is proved by env. 7, Gabinetto, Italia, Archivio, Storico del Ministero Affan Esten, 
Rome. It is confirmed by the kept in File 612-N, Foreign and Poll., 1935, Nauoga 
Archives ot India, New Delhi: See also File 280-N, Foreign & Poll., 1936. 


- ` ^ 
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The e Foreign Ministry, now led by G. Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in-law, 
continued to regard Iqbal Shedai as the only trustworthy adviser on Indian 
nationalism and the Islamic countries. Partly because of Shedai's initial 

mistrust, Bose could not hope to receive much support from the Ministry. 
Ciano's hostile attitude also had repercussions on the relationship with the 
Ghadar Party. By 1935 the Ghadar Party's cooperation with the Soviet 
Government had virtually ceased.” The Ghadar Party was in fact expecting 

25 concrete help from the Italians." 

In 1935 C.A. Enderle and the Italian Consul-General at- Bombay, 
E. Pagliano, suggested contacting Nehru during his visit to Europe. After 
Gandhi's apparent withdrawal from public life, Nehru was being regarded 
as "the virtual leader of the nationalist movement".? It was believed that 
through his mediation, large sections of Indian public opinion would 
abandon their anti-Italian stance on the Abyssinian affair.” Nehru himet 


.* reported the episode in his -An Autobiography: 


Some days before my departure [from Lausanne] a message was conveyed 
to me that Signor Mussolini would like to meet me when I passed . 
through Rome. In spite of my strong disapproval of the fascist regime, I 
would ordinarily have liked to meet Signor Mussolini and to find out for 
myself what a person who. was playing such an important part in the 
world's affairs was like. But I was in no mood for interviews then. What 

. came in my way even more was the continuance of the’ Abyssinian 
campaign and my apprehension that such an interview would inevitably 
be used for purposes of fascist propaganda. No denial from me would go 
far.... I was assured that our interview would be entirely private. Still 
I decided to avoid it and I conveyed my regrets to Signor Mussolini. 


An attempt was made at the Rome upo too to persuade Nehru to meet 
the Duce, but in vain.” 


™ This was due mainly to Bntizh insistence that the Soviet Union cease to provide help to 
Indian rebels De Felice, “L'India nella strategia politica di Mussolini", n.1, p. 1312. 
7 On Shedai, Bose, and Ciano, see G. Ciano, Diario (Milan, 1980); Hauner, n. 10, passim; 


- and Voigt, n. 10, passim 


™ Sec, for instance, an arücle entitled “Uomini del giorno: Pandit Nehru” which was 
published in Relazioni Internazionali (p 154) of 6 March 1937; It described Gandhı as “the 
naked ugly ascetic apostle . . . now retired": ‘ 

” Set File “Nehru”, Box 2, U Ufficio Coordinamento, Archivio Stonco del.Mifustero Affan . 
Esteri, Rome: 

= See Jawaharlal Nehru's An Aütoblograhy, wath Musings on "Recent Events in India 
(Bombay, 1962), p. 600; and The Discovery of India (Calcutta, 1946), p.28 See also T.J.S 
George, Krishna Menon: A, Biography (London, 1964), pp. 95-96. Other biographical 
accounts are based mainly on these sources. They include Frank Moraes, Jawaharlal Nehru: 
A Biography (New York, 1956), p. 251; Michael Brecher, Nehru: A Polincal Biography 


. (London, 1959), pp. 210-11; B.N. Pandey; Nehru (Madras, 1976), p. 187; and Sarvepall 


Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography, vol. 1 (1889-1947) (Bombay, 1976), p. 199. 
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` 


‘As a result Ciano became more inclined than ever before to make use of 
Shedai's services. Shedai had radical anti-British feeling. In his opinion 
only a military defeat inflicted on Britain—by Italy or some other friendly 
Power—could give India its long-awaited freedom." 

- The Germans were also beginning tq focus their attention. on Shedai, 
and he eventually became a source of information, for his Italian sponsors, 
about Germany's “Indian policy”.” 

The general attitude in Italy towards Nehru was quite favourable in ' 
those years. An almost paradoxical evidence of this is to be found in a book 
by. A. Cipolla." According to the Italian journalist, Nehru Had recently 
managed to involve millions of pariahs in the struggle against the British 
raj. "Gandhi would not dare to go so far. His subjugation to brahrhi- 

nicál orthodoxy would not allow it." Cipolla saw in Nehru an energetic 
` personality, a “supporter of more determined means", a man free from the 
` “negative tendencies” of Hinduism. 2 

Cipolla's portrait of Mussolinian India was idee surprising. “He wrote 

-that by launching the African campaign Italy had shown to India the way to 

. defeat Britain. For this reason India had become “our friend". While the 
Italian troops were mustering in Somaliland and Eritrea, “a magic name”, 
Italy, was shaking up millions of Congress supporters and becoming one 
' with their aspirations. India admired the Duce “in a way which was fever 
deserved by-any other statesman”. This was because he had propagated 

“deep amidst the Hindustani humanity” the “boundléss possibilities of 
‘universal political redemption”. Mussolini’s popularity in India ma made 
perfidious Albion “blindly jealous of the Duce”. 


Hopes and Action, 1939-45 


The outbreak of the Second World War brought about a dynamic devel- 
opment in Italy’s “Indian policy"." An India Office was created in the 
Foreign Ministry to examine the Indian problem in relation to the war. A 
regular radio broadcasting service in Hindustani and English directed at an 


* De Felice, SEIN A n. 1, p. 1320 

© Ibid., p. 1322 . 

D A, Cipolla, Arms, terre, miari nelle lotte per gli imperi Cie 1936). ; 

** The story of this dynamic developtnent is told in De Felice, “L'India nella strategia 
politica di Mussolini", n. 1, pp. 1323-52 Dé Felice cites the following sources: File 408, env. 
6, Gabinetto, Archivio Storico del-Ministero Affari Esteri, Rome; File, 1, Germania, env. 
32, Ufficio Coordinamento, Archivio Storico del Ministero Affari Esteri, Rome; Files 
"Dichiaranone Paesi Arabi", and "Scambi di vedute tra Italia e Germania per Pacu Arabi”, ` 
env. 84, 1942, Affari Politici, Italia, Archivio Storico del Ministero Affari Esteri, Rome; and - 
File "Rapporto gpomalisti^, env. 77, Gabinetto, Minister Cultura Popolare, Archivio Centrale 
dello Stato, Rome. x . - 
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, Indian audience was entrusted to Shedai.* Its purpose was to increase the 
anti-British feeling among the people at a time when India’ sole in the war 
was becoming increasingly significant. 

Subhash Bose went to Berlin in April 1941." He ER that the Axis 
Powers should issue a solemn declaration supporting full independence for , 
India. He said that this would convince his countrymen of the anti- 
imperialistic goals of those Powers in the war. Their good intentions 
towards India would prompt the Indian people to put up a tough fight 
against the British raj. But Hitler had no such good intentions. © He wanted ° 
to keep his hands free to act as he pleased in the best interests of Germany , 

‘as he saw them once the German troops had crossed the Caucasus and 
flooded the Iranian plateau up to Hindukush. Besides, he felt that as long 
as thé Axis armies were not in a Peston to enforce such a declaration, it 
would be an empty claim. 

In June 1941 Bose went to Italy and reiterated his plan to Ciano. Ciano’ s 
response too was extremely negative.” The Germans' attitude towards 
Bose's plan and the advice of Iqbal Shedai made Ciano even more wary of 
trusting “this young chap” (Bose).”. Nevertheless Ciano agreed to provide 
him all facilities to broadcast propaganda programmes over the radio. In 
his messages Bose urged the Indian people to rise and join the Axis Powers 
in their just fight against British imperialism. It was only in this way, he 
said, that India^would become free.” . 

The question of a joint declaration by the Axis Powers on the indepen- 
dence.of India and the Arab countries became the dominant issüe in Italy's 
foreign policy." The Japanese armies had already reached Burma. The 


Japanese, therefore, wanted to issue the declaration as soon as possible.. ` ` 


* Iqbal Shedai and Ajit Singh had been broadcasting daily programmes of news in Hindi 
and Urdu from Rome and Naples since 1938. Sce Hauner, n. 10, p. 366; and P. Singh and J. 
Singh Dhanki, eds., Buried Alive: The Autobiography, Speeches, and Writings of an Indian 
Revolutionary, Sardar Ajit Singh (New Delhi, 1984), pp. 108-14, 202-3, and 258-9. On Radio 
_ Himalaya, sce Quaroni, n. 34, p. 149; and Hauner, n. 10, pp. 251-2. 

™ Bose’s activities in Germany after 1941, unlike his activities in Italy, re dealt with in 
many sources. Besides, the books by Mukherjee (n. 73), Toye (n. 10), Das (n 73), G. Singh 
Mangat (n. 73), Hauner (n. 10), Ganpuley (n. 10) and Voigt (n. 10), soe U. Chand, "Escape: 
of Netaji from India to Germany”, in R. Sharma, ed., Netaş: His Life and. Works (Agra, ` 
1948), pp. 145-57; H.N. Pandit, Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose: From. Kabul o Battle of Imphal 
(New Delhi, 1988); and N.G. Jog, In Freedom's Quest (Bombay, 1969). See Dd A. Werth 
„and W. Harbich, Netaji in Germarty (Calcutta, 1970). ' 

© De Felice, i EE uu E C n. 1, pp. 1330-4. 

* Ibid., p 1332. "n 

* Ciano, n. 77, p. $22. i 

38/04 o tema we Drops ti Rotae ei Marür vd Mey 16 Blin i 
‘the year Bose had brosdsit méssages from Berlin over Azad Hind Radio. See Ganpiley, n. 
10, pp. 47-59 : 
UN DeTelien, “L'India oelja strategia politica di Musolini”, n. 1, pp. 1329-45. . 
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They hoped that they would help open up the way into Indi. Mussolini too _ 
was extremely eager and made all possible efforts to make Hitler change his ` 
‘negative ‘stance. Once more Ciano disagreed with the Duce. For him 
India’s case was of secondary importance. He saw no point in annoying the 
. "Germans for India's sake. ‘ 

The German advance into Russia and North Africa early in io42 forced 
Ciano to -reconsider his position. The Japanese were pressing for an ~ 
immediate declaration. With the failure of the Cripps Mission the situation 
was looking extremely favourable. Ciano, however, -decided to. defer a ` 
. decision till the Hitler-Mussolini meeting at Salisburg at the end of April.” | 
. Hitler refused to consider any declaration regarding the Arab countries. 
Eventually he agréed to suppor a declaration that might be issued by 
Japan alone. . : 

Mussolini perhaps thought thát this little wàs better than PT When, - 

+ however, Bose met him in Rome the following month, he explained to the 
Duce that a piecemeal manner of dealing with the matter would prove, 
useless, if not harmful. The Arabs would be disappointed, and the three : 
Powers would be shown up as divided on such an important question. Bose 

' managed to convince Mussolini to ask Hitler to revise the Salisburg agree- 
` ment.” Hitler again refused. He, however; agreed'to meet Bose in Berlin. | 

Expectedly the meeting came to nothing." Al that Hitler gave Bose was 

complete freedom of movement. Bose finally decided to léave for the East. 

- After a long preparation he undertook the adventurous journey in February: 

` 1943. He reached Sabang, Indonesia, in.June. 

` In the-meantime a military : centre was established in Rome for the 

.training of. Indian war prisoners." It was decided that these prisoners’ 

. would be deployed either ‘by the Italian army in North Africa or by 

Germany’s India legion on the Caucasus. Plans were also made to liberate: _ 
~ Italian war prisoners in India and deploy them as a guerrilla corps on the z 

side of the Japanese. These plans, however, were never carried out.* l 

In this last period Mussolini was inclined to take positive action whereag 

the Foreign Ministry was disinclined to act. Public opinion was also sharply - 

divided between the supporters and the critics of the Indian nationalist 
. movement and its léaders." The widely shared expectation that the Indian 

: people would Dnelly gear up for action and overthrow once and for all the 


* Ibid., p. 1336. E 

9 Ibid., p. 1338; ” i - 

* All sources Inspected by us agree on this point. . 

P Centro Militare India. See report in Relazionl Internazionali, 1 August 1942, p. 482. See 
also Mukherjee, n. 73, p. 77; Hauner, n. 10, pp. 576-91 and pass; and Ganpuley, n. 10, p. 60. 

* The plans were outlined by Garibald:'s grandsons, Ricciotti and.Giuseppe. They were. ` 
accorded approval by Mussolini. See De Felice, IHRE BOUM strategia politica Ns 

n. 1, p. 1345. 

"What follows bere is drawn ‘argely from Mario Prayer, “Gandhi e il nazionalimo 
 judiano nella pubblicistica italiana fra le dne guerre” (as yet unpublished), pp. 116-74. 
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British yoke clashed with disappointing news from India: the Quit India 
movement seemed incapable of accelerating the pace of events. Great 
importance was given in this context to the new developments because the 


Japanese had already arrived on the Burmese border. G. Puccio wrote in `: 


. an article that the attitude of nonresistance. on Gandhi's part to Tenno's 
army meant in fact an oper invitation to come and set India frec.* E. 


- Vicari too saw a “sign of new times for India" in the “sky-fallen” oppor- 
tunity onena by Japanese “help”: the Indian people were finally. waking. 


up. M. 

- Between 1940 aud 1942 several articles were published on this subject by 
Asiatica and Relazioni Internazionali, a semiofficial magazine published 
from Palazzo Ghigi. These papers reported that Nehru was seriously con- 
sidering the question of an alliance with the Japanese and that this was 
“highly significant”;™ that Gandhi was going to start a new mass agifation 


because that would “help the Japanese troops at the right móment";" that - 


` Ras Bihari Bose had affirmed that the choice then was between remaining 
under the "heels of Anglo-Saxon Powers” and joining the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere of Greater East Asia;* and that Subhash Bose, “one of the most 
authoritative leaders of Indian nationalism”, was bringing “a component of 
clarity and strength into the hazy nationalist movement”.” At least up to 
1943 they regularly.published Bose’s appeals to his people to keep united 
and to fight the British on the side of India’s natural allies. IsMEO edited 
a translation of Bose’s book, The Indian Struggle, in 1942.™ 
, » This renewed interest in India could not but involve Gandhi too. On the 
one hand his saintliness and spirituality were again exalted and praised.™ 
He was described as “a real champion of humanity, . . . a religious man, an 
apostle rather than a politician".* On the other hand old and new accusa- 
‘tions were formulated against the Mahatma. C. Formichi wrote that 


™ G. Puccio, “Pedate indiane agli inglesi", La Vita Italiana, June-1942, pp. 611-12. 

* E. Vicari, "Perché l'India non è insorta”, ibid., April 1942, pp. 324-8. 

x» ES., “L'India e l'intervento del Giappone”, Relazioni Internazionali, 27 December 
1941, p. 1623. 

™ V. Varale, “Lo scacco di Cripps”, ibid., 25 April 1942, p. 453. 

x ES., “Inquietudini in India”, ibid., 13 June 1942; p. 654. 

™ T.B., “Uomim del giorno: S.C. Bose”, ibid., 14 March 1942, p. 286. 


™ Soe, for instance, Relazioni Internazionali ot 14 March 1942, p. 296; 21 March,” 


pp. 325-31; 28 March, p. 355; 4 April, p. 387; 11 April, p. 41025 April, p. 460; 5 May, 
p. 550, 4 July, p. 750; 8 August, p. 864; 22 August, p. 920; 29 August, p. 946; 10 October, 
p. 1112; 17 October, p , 11331 30 January.1943, p. 119; and 6 February, p. 144. 


= S.C. Bose, La lotta dell India, 1920-1934, Con appendice sugli avvenimenti 1934-1942 


scritta dall'autore per l'edizione italiana (Florence; 1942). 


™ Sec, for instance, Sita Devi Robins, “L'India verso il suo nuovo destino (speranze di, 


un'indisna)", La Vita Italana, Apnl 1940, pp. 393-6; Privat, n. 44; and G. Borsa, Gandhi e'i 
| Indiano (Milan, 1942). ` 

-@FS., “Uommi del giorno: M.K. Gandhi”, Relazioni Internazionati, 6 March 1943, 

p. 230. 
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Gandhi was EEE did “a dreamer” and that his impractical idealism 
- had done only harm to the Indian multitudes.“ E. Canevari pointed out . 


that Gandhi's philosophy might well be admirable, but that “the British ` 


. will never get pushed out of India by means of prayers, fasts, and goat milk - 


diets".'* Ricciardetto said that although he: admired the “good common 
sense” of Gandhi in „preaching nonviolence in a country that was totally 


disarmed, the language used by the Mahatma appeared incomprehensible - 


. to him. In reference to Gandhi's words “Hungry India resorts to charkha; 


khaddar’s. call is the most noble, as it is the call of Love; and Love is 


swaraj, that is self-government”, he asked: “Who can ever grasp this?” He - 
felt that Gandhi’s politics and his opposifion to the development of modern . 


industry were "annoying pseudo-mysticism". rie 
- In 1940 the- historian, L.: Suali, criticized Gandhi for not following a 
coherent political line in his political activity through the years." Gandhi, 


he said, was destitute of realism and political knowhow and totally unable . 


to overstep "the dead poiht of negative criticism". Gandhi's religious 
doctrine was “one of the most puzzling and incoherent results of the East 
flirting with the West”. Suali depicted the Congress as an extremist party 
that “demands everything at a time, without ‘any knowledge of what it is 
demanding". The result was a “demagogic disintegration of Indian policy”. 
Last but not least, T. Salvotti and E. Vicari described Gandhi as an 
agent-of the Jewish-Marxist Interhational,-and an instrument of a world 


Masonic conspiracy. Theirs was probably the most singular interpretation of 


the Mahatma’s plea in defence of the. Jews, who were then being massacred 


in Nazi camps.'? E. 
Mi the wat took a dissstroug tira doe Kaly and dis Ax Roco Maren 


'. 1944, Mussolini. wrote one of-his last and most bitter articles.'? In a final 
‘desperate appeal to Bose, to the Japanese and the Indians, he expressed 


the hope that it would still be possible to subvert the. Brush raj: 


The event which can have a determining influence on the course of the ` 


` war and which can bring about unforeseeable developments i in the world 


^ history has finally occurred. The indefatigable and heroic armies of. 
E kenno, i aaa hinnata Baasa Indian, armies, have crossed the 


ae 


=o Formichi, “Gandhi il Mahatma”, in Sette saggi indiani (Bologna, 1938), pp 5:25. 
= E. Canevari, "E/India c gii Inglesi”, La Vita Italiena, April 1942, pp. 317-23. 


!* Ricclardetto (A. Guerrero), "Gandhi", m Guerra e. dopoguerra (Milan, 1943), 


pp. 151-7. 
.! L. Suat, "Siria modema de ndia (Milán, 1941), 2 vols. See especally vol. 2, 
| pp. 220-332. 


18 T, Salvotti, "Ol ebrei e settari alla conquista del nda”, La Vita Italiana, April 1940, 


pp. 385-92. Sce also Vicari, n. 99. 
P Se Daai i Corrispondenze epubblicns (Venise), 26 Maich 1944 
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Indian border . . . . It is now extremely likely that the insurgence from 
within will contribute to the Indo-Japanese war effort and that the day is 
really dawning for India to get free from the British yoke... . 
Destiny’s wheel is set to run. In this war full of unforeseen and unfore- 
_ seeable events, after the Pacific phase, the Indian phase has now started. 
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The Great ‘Depression of the 1930s. 
and the Third World 


HARTMUT ELSENHANS 





The Great Depression of the 1930s marks a turning-point in the history of 
the relations between the capitalist industrialized countries and the Third 
World from two angles. The trend towards a decrease in the growth rates 
of commodity exports from the Third World, which had shown itself even 
‘before 1929, further intensified. Measured in terms of quantity, these 
exports stagnated during the recession. The existence of excess capacities 
worldwide led to a considerable fall in prices. The terms of trade deteriorated 
in the case of the underdeveloped countries. The process of industriálization, 
which.had set in as early as the nineteenth century in some economically 
more advanced countries, was not broadbased enough to enable the 
-economies of the Third World to take up, indigenous production, in a 
competitive manner, of the products imported till then in view of the 
relative increase in the prices of those imports. Hence everywhere, even in 
the colonial dependencies, the State was obliged to assume responsibility 
for promoting industrial development.-In the process it relied on the new 
social groups, on the workers, the peasants; and a new middle class for 
support; the national class of entrepreneurs, by and large still weak, played 
a less significant role. In the independent countries this class alliance led by- 
the new middle class, which reproduced itself through the State and its. 
agents—as; for instance, the army—direcfed its efforts at industrialization, 








The AY is Professor of Political Science, University of Konstanz, Konstanz, Germany. ` 
The article resumes arguments developed by bim in “Die grosse Depression 
; der dreissiger Jahre und die Dritte Welt”, in Helmut Bley, ed., Weirwirts- 
E .  chaftskrise der Dreissiger Jahre in der Dniten Welt: Sonderfall oder "Einstieg 
in die Strukturkrise der Gegenwart (Hanover, 1990), pp. 10-35. For the 
theoretical framework too, see his "Dependencia, Underdevelopment and. 
the Third World State", Law and State (Tubingen), vol. 36 (1987). pp. 
65-75; "Rising Mass-Incomes as a Condition for Capitalist Growth Impli- 
cations for Todsy's World Economy", International Organization (Cambridge, 
Mass.), vol. 37, no. 1, 1983, pp. 1-38; and Development and Underdevelop- 
ment: History, Economics, and Politics of North-South Relations (New 
Delhi, 1991). ] 
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often. without breaking up the social structures which had emerged during 
the phase of agrarian exports. Owing to the presence of limited mass 


markets, this development strategy was reoriented to the satisfaction ofthe >. 


needs of high-income sections after a socalled initial " smooth": phase. On 

account of the indigenous technologica] base remaining largely undeveloped, 

this in turn led to a new state of dependency; In the colonial dependencies . 

which ; gained independence after the fall of the traditional colonial Powers, 

. Britain and France, political movements emerged or ‘reinforced themselves 
: ofr the ania of this class alliance 


4 


impit al: the Depresión: the Capitalist Industrialized 
: Counties And Hie: TTA rona: d 


The losers in this process were the traditional land-ownitig classes and the 
colonial Governments. Owing to the fall in commodity prices, the export 
producers of the time and the trading houses associated with them stood to 
` lose financially: they were forced to participate in industrial development ' 


to secure their income. The colonial Governments proved themselves . 


incapable of dealing with the economic and social crises in the colonies by 
availing themselves of financial contributions from the metropolises. 


The Great Depression thus ushered in a conflicting process: it led to the 


-rise of national State apparatuses in the Third World, which, unlike the ` 
. colonial Governments, had few institutional facilities at their disposal to . 
enforce econoinic diversification through financial contributions from the- 
industrialized countries. The necessity of such contributions for stabilizing 
colonial rule was duly recognized by both the major colonial metropolises. 
The resultant high costs of the colonial system were a fundamental reason 
. why the technically most advanced industries of thé West dissociated 
themselves after the Second World War from the colonial interests which 
had earlier been imposed on them. In the final analysis, decolonization 
. signified the success of the “enlightened” conservatives (Harold an, 
-Charles de Gaulle, Richard M. Nixon), even’ though it was initiated by the 
(Social) Democratic Leftists. 
The disintegration of the -colonial empires contributed to the .pre- 
dominance of the United States in the capitalist industrialized. bloc; the 
. United States itself had, in its response to the Great Depression, made use of. _ 
.a policy.of externally aided economic development to a much less degrée_ 
than the-cólonial Powers. The emergence of national State apparatuses in 
the Third World was coupled with the re-establishment of a liberal world ~ 
economic order in which the resource "State organization” secured little 
scope for influence, especially also because of the extremely limited 
opportunities available to international organizations. The fact that these 
State apparatuses were propped on class alliances led by the middle classes 
with pronouncedly nationalistic action programmes even prevented social 
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” structural changes from being recognized as the necessary prerequisite, for 
the mobilization of internally available resources. i 
Nevertheless the crisis did not bring about an adjustment in the economies 
of the Third World according to the interests of “metropolitan” capital. 
Rather it proved that there was no automatic mechanism of accumulation 
from which the older theory of imperialism (Lenin, Luxemburg) bad : 
derived the need for colonial exploitation, either to step up surplus-value 
appropriation or as a-market for the increase of surplus-value appropri- 
ation. To be sure, the periphery with its market-oriented sectors—i.e., 
sectors dependent on the world market—was economically affected by the 
' crisis to a greater extent than the capitalist industrialized countries, but this 
disadvantage did not manifest itself in the form of increased exploitation. 
Increased exploitation did indeed occur in the form of deteriorating terms 
of trade, but it did not give rise to increased efforts to exploit cheap labour 
in the underdeveloped world. Nor did it serve the accumulation of capital 
in the industrialized countries. Only in England with its large raw material 
supplies from the Third World did the improved terms of trade serve to 
increase real wages, which in turn provided the basis for economic recovery. 
The Great Depression provides good illustrative material for the appro- 
priateness of a Keynesian analysis of the world economy, not only with 
. regard to the capitalist industrialized countries, but also with regard to 
relations between the West.and the South. Unlike within the industrialized 
countries of the West, it was not possible to push through Keynesianism of 
this kind on the world economic front; for the ruling classes of the emerging 
bureaucratic development societies were (and still are) politically much too 
weak for such an effort. Although they were, objectively speaking, capable 
of bringing down the: level of their economic dependence on the West by 
restructuring their economies and of increasing their political influence, 
these classes depended for their rule on a marked verticality of social 
relations and communication which permitted but little articulation of 
protest from below and which stifled the development of mass markets. 
. The war boom, the limited resource transfers of the postwar period, and : 
the subsequent, new phase of growth of capitalism in the West, including 
the extension of that phase through the policy of cheap money pursued in 
the 1970s, allowed relations between the West and the South to remain 
what they had been during the Great Depression—a liberal global economy 
and the acceptance of a strong State in the Third World which, led by the 
ruling classes, pursued what was ultimately an inefficient, import-substituting 
industrialization sans social structural chànge, thus making it dependent on 
technology imports and credit. The current problems of indebiedness are 
rooted in this combination of a liberal world economy and an only moder- 
ately efficient Third World State. In its response to the crisis, the Third. 
“World has not been able to eliminate te structural defects exposed by the 
Great Depression. 
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Trade Flows and Export Proceeds 


The world economic recession of the 1930s was the direct outcome of US 
domination of the world economy rooted in the First World War, the 


settlements reached in 1919 between the victors and the vanquished > ` 


. (reparation issue), and the refusal of the major industrialized countries to 
revert collectively to growth based on growing real incomes. 

In the United States, the October Revolution and even the declaration 

` of war against Germany provided entrepreneurs an opportunity for 

‘weakening trade unions both politically and socially. Also the capitalistic 
growth mechanism there had a particularly weak institutional grounding 
because of historical peculiarities. (Rising mass incomes create profitable 
returns on investment without giving rise to sales problems.) In the 1920s 
this resulted in real wage increases below the level of the rise in productivity, 
so that increasingly unstable demand elements—such as a construction 
boom from 1926 onwards and a strong tendency to consume from stock- 
market gains—provisionally covered the underconsumptive gap. To 
consolidate the British position in.the global economy in the area of 
finance rather than that of new products, real incomes in Britain were 
prevented from expanding by an overvalued pound. Bound by the obli- 
gation to pay reparations, Germany pursued a policy of restricting mass 
demand at what was concurrently an excessively high rate of exchange vis- 

- à-vis the dollar. Although it achieved a rapid modernization of its produc- 
tive apparatus, it did not succeed in expanding production in proportion to 
the growth in productivity owing to insufficient external and internal 
demand. The configuration of the national economic policies of the three 
major industrialized countries of the West was such that the setting in of an 
underconsumptive crisis had already been pre-programmed. The crisis was 
aggravated after the-break-out by capital transfers (withdrawal of foreign 
capital from the debtor countries) and by attempts to offset lack of domestic 

` demand through export surpluses. 

A further difficulty encountered by the Third World, which was then 
almost entirely dependent on commodity exports, was the fact that the 
industrialized countries were even less inclined than in the period prior to 
the First World War to open up their markets to food imports from the’ 
Third World (US surpluses,. European toed secon strategies after the 
war). 

Thus, even-before the Great Depression set in, the foreign trade position 
of the Third World had deteriorated. In the period 1924-29, the exports oi 
the industrialized countries of Europe rose by 33 per cerit, while those of 
the agrarian countries outside Europe increased by just 18 per cent. As 
much as 113 per cent of the imports of the socalled agrarian countries were 
covered by exports in 1925. However, this figure dropped to 99.7 per cent 
by 1929 itself, thereby rendering the export-import ratio insufficient to 
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service foreign debt. Concurrently, competition between the countries of | 
the Third World led to an increase in the supply of commodities (coffee: 
+34 per cent; cocoa: +29.9 per cent). From 1926 onwards, raw-material 
stocks grew while agricultural prices fell. — . * 

Although the older industrialized countries continued to relocate indi- 

vidual productions of mineral raw materials to Third World countries with 
-mineral deposits (oil, copper), the increase in the exports of mineral : 
products failed to offset the deceleration in the growth of agricultural 
exports from the Third World. This trend was further intensified. by the 
collapse of demand: in the capitalist industrialized countries from 1929 
onwards. 

The disintegration of commodity markets led to the drying up of export 
:proceeds for tlie Third World, although production volumes per se remained 
more or less stable. In the period 1929-33 the prices of foodstuffs fell'by 54 
per cent; those of industrial raw materials by 59.5 per cent. In 1929-32 
quantities produced for export in Latin America dropped by 10.6 per cent, 
in Africa only by 4.6 per' cent; and in Asia by a mere 2 per cent (by 
comparison: Europe, 10.7 per cent; North America, 11 per cent). The 
decline in the production of agricultural raw materials for industry was 
sharper (Latin America, 8 per cent; Africa, 11 per cent; Asia, 7 per cent; 
Europe, 27.3 per cent; North America, 14 per cent), as also the production 
of non-agricultural raw materials (Africa, 20 per cent; Asia, 4 per cent; 
Europe, 25 per cent; North America, 50 per cent). Imports of primary 
products by the industrialized countries dropped by 29 per cent in terms of 
quantity, this being even greater than the decrease in their gross national ` 
product. (Imports of primary products from the Third World fell by 28 per 
cent.) In terms of value; these imports dropped by 45.1 per cent in the 
period 1929-31. (The corresponding figure for non-European agrarian 
countries was as high as 47.3 per cent.) 

Expressed in terms of volume, world trade declined by 27 per cent in 
1929-32 while the imports of the industrialized countries from the primary- 
producing countries dropped by-just 10 per cent. This was as much as 43.3 
per cent in thé case of exports, indicating thus the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the Third World. Since the terms of trade of the industrialized 
countries improved (industrialized Europe vis-à-vis the Third World, 
1928-38: +48 per cent), the primary-producing countries failed to realize 

- balance of trade surpluses despite the larger quantities exported. The real 
purchasing power of the exports from the Third World fell by 42 per cent. 
The Third World countries found themselves having to supply increasingly 
. larger quantities in réturn for a "progressively shrinking import capacity. 

However, this was no crisis restricted to the raw-material production of 

.the Third World. The decline in the volume of production was even greater 
in the industrialized countries. There was also a fall in prices in the 
~ industrialized countries, with the exception-of some monopoly-controlled 
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branches. Unlike the industrialized ‘countries, the developing countries 
could not just give up commodity exports; for they depended on imports 
from the industrialized countries. This explains the disproportionately low 
decline in commodity exports from the Third World as compared with 


commodity exports worldwide. It also provides the grounds for the State- — - 


: subsidized import-substituting industrialization which emerged during the 
crisis. - 
Regionalization of World Trade 
The disintegration of commodity markets gave rise to a tendency towards. 
the regionalization of world trade. It owed its genesis to the following 
mechanisms. First, the leading export market for the countries of the Third 
, World, namely, the US market, had contracted in a vastly disproportionate 
manner. Second, all the countries, including the capitalist- industrialized 
countries, were faced with difficulties in their balance-of-payments positions. 
They, therefore, sought to import raw materials without suffering an 
. óutflow of foreign exchange. Third, the relocation of raw-material produc- 
tion in the area of the State's own political control or in regions with which 
preferential treatment on the economic front had perpetually been sought 
led to a politicization of commodity trade, especially because of the 
growing international rivalry unleashed by the seizure of power by the 
National Socialists in Germany and the Japanese expansionist drive. - 
The fall in demand for raw materials in the United States had a special 
bearing on the exports of the agrarian countries. The United States 
increasingly imported commodities from the Third World and accepted 
- balance-of-trade deficits, which enabled the Europeans to realize surpluses 
from the Third World. (The United States in its turn approptiated surpluses 
from Europe.) US imports from the Third World contracted from $2.48 
billion in 1929 to $483 million in 1933. Since a considerable proportion of 
the imports of raw materials by the United States came from the British 
Empire, Britain was prompted to adopt a policy whereby the loss of 
balance-of-trade surpluses for the colonies vis-à-vis the United States was 
compensated for by an increased share of the colonies in Britain's imports 
of raw materials. This goal was pursued with preferential duties within the 
, British Empire (Imperial Economic Conference of Ottawa in 1932). ' 
- The Ottawa resolutions had highly conflicting consequences for the. 
‘enhancement of the empire's selfreliance. The empire's share of British 
imports rose from 28 per cent in 1931-34 to 40.4 per cent in 1938, but its 


: 


share of British exports dropped after 1931 rising again to 49.9 per cent jn’. 


1938. As its share of British imports continued to be lower than that of 
British exports, it continued to serve as a-reserve market which used 
balance-of-trade surpluses with the rest of the world to finance British 


deficits, but-it served’ this function in increasingly smaller measure. In '. 
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terms of value; exports to the colonies declined by 44 per cent in 1928-37 
whereas imports from the colonies witnessed a decline of just 15 per cent. 
Britain conceded larger shares of its demand to the empire thap it received. 
Between 1929 and 1937 Britain's balance-of-trade deficit. vis-à-vis the 
colonies increased ten times over. Because of the relatively limited effects 


of preferential tariffs for the markets of British industry (although reser- | 


vation was most favourable to the new industries) and the utterly in- 

adequate size of the British market for.the.raw materials of the empire an 

upswing in the world economic situation had to lead to the dismantling of . 

the system of preferential treatment. 

Figures available for France and its colonies point to a similar relation- 
ship although the potential of the French Empire was vastly inferior to that 
of the British. In 1929 34.8 per cent of French imports were drawn from its ~ 
colonies.,In 1938 the value of exports to the empire amounted to 60 per 
cent of the 1928 value whereas imports had already reached the level of 96 
per cent. It was primarily a question of raw material production. The only 
possible advantage lay in reserving for the metropolitan economy the still _ 
existing demand in the colonies whose export earnings had dwindled, and 
in easing the balance-of-payments position. 

Germany had found partners in regions which did not enjoy privileged . 
relations with any of the emerging colonial currencies and trade blocs, viz., 

_ in Eastern Europe and Latin America. The share of the agrarian countries 
of Southeastern Europe in German exports rose from 4.3 per cent to 9.4 
per cent, their share in German imports going up from 3.8 per cent to 10.5 
per cent. However, unlike Britain and France, Germany pursued a policy 
of lowering its deficit vis-à-vis its special sphere of influence. Tn other 
words it did not concede growth impulses to the region in a concentrated 
form. At the same time it intervened in the economic policies of those 
countries. For example it stipulated that Romania's mineral oil should be 
reserved for German consumption. ponents. it sought to hinder the. 
economic integration of the region. 

The second region in which German trade expanded was Latin Anena 
which hád been ousted from the West European markets by the African 

‘and Asian possessions of Britain and France. Germany's share of imports 

' rose from 7.3 per cent in 1932 to 16:2 per cent in 1938. There was sharp, 

competition here with the United States. Indeed Germany increased its 

exports at a pace faster than it did its imports, thereby rpalizihg export 


' multiplier effects. 


The case of Japan represents a policy split between the region of imperial 
rule and the region of intensified trade relations. Until the onset of the 
crisis Japan had primarily been-oriented to the US market (30.7 per cent of 
the imports and 42.4 per cent of the exports in 1927). It then sought to step 
up its exports to Asia (52 per cent of the exports in 1935), following the 
introduction of the high-tariff policy of the United States. However, it did 
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not do so in the region of its imperial expansion— China, Manchuria, and 
Kwangtung. In 1935 this region accounted for just 19 per cent of its 
exports. (In 1929 it had taken 22 per cent of the exports.) Between 1929 
and 1935, there was above all an increase in exports to those parts of Asia 
not controlled by Japan (+63 per cent; Manchuria and China, +22 per 
cent); imports from Asian areas.not controlled by Japan rose by just 25 per 
cent. 

In the casé of Japan, instrumentalization of the periphery to over- 
come the economic crisis.can only be explained with those regions falling 
outside the Japanese Army's sphere of influence. It rested on a massive 
expansion of exports without a comparable expansion of imports, and thus 
particularly on an appropriation of growth impulses from demand available 
in the European colonial territories of Asia, whose purchasing power had 
been sustained .by the protectionist measures introduced for their raw - 
materials by the colonial metropolises. 

Two strategies can thus be distinguished with regard to the forniation of 
trade blocs. Germany and Japan sought to stimulate their economies until 
the outbreak of (he Second World War through export surpluses realized 
with their partners, who, in Germany's casé, had been made dependent. By 
contrast Britain and France had made markets available to their colonies at 
the expense of other regions of the Third World, strengthening in the 
process the import capacities of those colonies. 

. US foreigm-trade policy was directed against both these strategies. The 

United States did indeed discover the Latin American region anew during 
the crisis and introduced the policy of goodneighbourly relations. It initiated a 
policy of bilateral trade agreements in 1935 which, by granting the most-- 
favoured-nation status, served the objective of safeguarding raw-material 
supplies as weH. Although, initially, agreements were concluded with the 
Latin American countries, it did not pursue a policy of regionalization of 
foreign trade. The share of the Third World (Asia excluding Japan, Africa, 
and.Latin America) of US imports accounted for 47 per cent in 1929, 34 
per cent in 1933, and 51 per cent in 1937, so that Latin America’s share 
within the group declined from 54 per cent in 1929 and 68 per cent in 1933: 
'. to 46 per cent in 1937. In the case of exports, the-share of the Third World 
rose from 28 per cent in 1929 and 27 per cent in 1933 to 33 per cent in 1937, 
so that Latin America’s share in this group dropped from 67 per cent in 
` 1929 to 55 per cent in 1933 and-59 per cent in 1937. The. Third World 
continued to realize balance-of-trade surpluses vis-a-vis the United States 
(40 per cent in 1929, 11 per cent in 1933, and 44 per cent in 1937). This was 
particularly true of the areas outside Latin America (97 per cent in 1929, 
—22 per cent in 1933, and 92 per cent in 1937). ) 

In fact the policy of bilateral trade agreements on a reciprocal basis : 
(initiated in 1935) was meant to get round the formation of trade blocs 
pursued by other industrialized countries, the long-term objective being 
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the liberalization of the global economy, so that the United States as the 
industrially most advanced country might realize the largest export sur- 
luses. 

j The British strategy of ever closer cooperation with the empire proved to 
be less interesting both to the colonial dependencies and to the colonial 
metropolises when the US economy once again began to import. The trade 
"agreement concluded in 1938 between Britain and the United States 
marked Britain's renunciation of the policy.of a colonial empire economy 
and its dismantling of all other trade blocs owing to the Anglo-American 
victory in the Second World War. 


Stabilization of Raw- Material Prices 


The widespread attempts made during the world economic crisis to stabilize 
the prices of raw materials led to the emergence of instruments which the 
Third World is demanding today for the regulation of.commodity markets 
within the framework of the New International Economic Order. However, 

the United States took few initiatives in this area till the aggravation of the 
political situation in Europe in 1938. It concluded commodity agreements 
after the emergence of the Sudeten crisis and the outbreak of war in 
Europe. It also tried to oust Germany from the Latin American economies 
and to cut off raw-material supplies. Although the first steps were taken - 
during the days of the Great Depression itself in the case of the colonial 
empires, far-reaching agreements aimed at stabilizing raw-material prices 
were concluded only during the Second World War (as, for instance, the 
establishment of Marketing Boards). The colonial Powers (including 
Germany) till 1938 sought to keep their respective spheres of influence 
dependent by paying higher prices for raw materials than those offered on 
the world market. However, buyers in the industrialized countries paid 
excessively high prices (clearing) for their imports in a system of regulated 
trade (although this was not the case with the United States). The African 
colonies were particularly hard hit by the discrimination against cheap 
Japanese exports. à 


Capital Export Trends and the Policy of the Economie Development 
_ of the Colonial Empires 

A Marxian interpretation would require an intensification of capital 
exports during an economic crisis to support the rate of profit. An expla- 
nation based on our argument about capitalist growth being rooted in 
expanding mass markets would predict declining capital exports in à crisis; 
for real incomes do not rise in spite of increases in productivity. Con- 
sequently branches with below-average productivity growth are not relocated 
in the low-wage areas available. - 
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The trend in capital exports both during and after the crisis corresponds 
with the second interpretation. On the basis of the various sources, one 
may well assume that on the whole the flow of capital into.the Third World 
till the world economic crisis was of the order of $6.5—7 billion, constituting. 
an increase of one-third over the 1913 stock. Approximately 60 per cent 
was from the United States. About $2.8 million of this volume was new 
direct investment in Latin America. The most important sectors were 
copper and oil in which rich deposits were newly discovered in the Third 
World. Measured in terms of investment prior to the First World War, 
capital exports to the Third World were by no means small, although the 
time when the Third World was being developed with railway investments 
had passed. Because of the slowing down of foreign investment, interest 
- and dividends were not offset by any equivalent flow of capital. True, in 
the period 1925-29, Britain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and the United 
States together disbursed fresh loans to the tune of $614 million every year. 
Nevertheless debt service increased even more rapidly from $702.6 million 
in 1923-25 for all agrarian countries to $796.4 million in 1927-29. On the 
other hand export surpluses decreaséd. 

Owing, however, to the stock of surplus capital created by under- 
consumption in the industrialized countries increasingly short-term loans 
were sanctioned for increasingly dubious projects. In the years immediately ' 
preceding the crisis, capital exports to the Third World served finally to 
finance consumption and to achieve full capacity utilization in the metro- 
polises. ; ‘ 

To be sure the United States corned to extend credit immediately 
after the outbreak of the crisis, but most debtors in the Third World turned 
insolvent by the beginning of the 1930s. US debt claims from the Third 
World declined from $6.8 billion in 1930 to $4.6 billion in 1938. There was 
also.a decline.in British and French foreign investments. It was only in oil 
and copper production that there was an expansion of production units in 
the Third World. There were no capital exports fór enhancing the rate of, 
surplus value through exploitation of the periphery or the jmperial mise en 
valeur of the colonial empire through private capital. On the other hand 
the credit position of all industrialized countries vis-à-vis the Third World 
sank to $18.6 billion—a reduction of 28 per cent in terms of the 1930 level. 

Under the Colonial Development Act passed in Britain in.1929 for the 
period 1929-40, only grants to the tune of $8.9 million were planned from 
Britain to the empire. 

The development of a French colonial reform policy resulted in three 
billion gold francs being spent on colonial development in Africa in the 
period 1931-39: However, public capital exports amounting to approxi- 
mately 300 million francs a year were less than the volume of private 
capital exports in the last two years immediately before the crisis (422 
million francs in 1928 and 451 million francs in 1929). 
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The Third World thus made no contribution to the overcoming of the 
crisis whether by way of improved investment opportunities or as a market 
backed by purchasing power (except in a very. limited way through improved 
terms of trade). It was no support base for the capitalist world economy, 
Fier frora the deanad d or om Ie ade of a 


World Economic Crisis and “Backlog” Develop _ 


v 


The world economic crisis exposed a —À€ weakness of the-primary- 
producing and agrarian countries: in the event of a slump in demand for 
their export products, those countries were nót in a position to diversify 
their production, i.e., to. indigenously produce goods that they had been 
importing. When the primary-producing countries continued tó offer 
mostly agrarian products together with some mineral products in spite of 
the fall in prices, it meant that even in the event of a drastic hike in the 
prices of manufactured imports, the indigenous production of those goods 
had not proved competitive., 

Raw-material. sectors developed in the Third World ene. of the 
demand in the capitalist industrialized countries. With low real wages and 
at least average rates of profit, those sectors were competitive (though 
often yielding differential rents). Raw-material sectors contributed but 
little to the dissemination of technical knowhow; for they employed labour- 
intensive methods (as in the case of the agrarian products of the Third 
World) or special machinery (as in the case of mining) that was not possible 
to produce indigenously. They did not give rise to the formation of a skilled 
labour force, Nor did they help in imparting technical knowledge. Besides, 
there was no question of equating capital accumulation with the growth of : 
productive forces. If devaluation of more than 50 per cent did not lead to 
the substitution of imported products, it was clear that those countries 
lagged behind the leading industrialized countries more than twice as much 
in industrial production as in the production of raw materials. As an 


outcome of the increasing terms of trade of the primary-producing countries, HN 


Which had been conspicuous since 1890 and which had continued till the 
mid-1920s, profit rates in those branches of production which were import- 
, ant for the building up ef technical skills yiii metal-processing) 
were low. 

-Nevertheless industrial centres did emerge in some parts of the, Third 
World even prior to the Great Depression. At the end of the ninetéenth 
century itself, some.Latin American countries had introduced protective. 
- tariffs. After the First World War and during the crisis thereafter, the 
number of countries—even if colonies—which were permitted:to introduce 
and duly increase protective tariffs rose. The First World War accelerated 
industrial development in the, larger countries of Latin America. The 1920s. 
once again created incentives for abandoning industrial development on 
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account of the new supply ability of the industrialized countries. However, 

-this did not lead to a deceleration of industrialization in all the countries. In 
India, initial plans for industrialization were drafted; in Brazil rapid in- 
dustrial development was under way; and then there were the important | 
developmental trends in Turkey under Kemal Pasha. 

Like the process of "backlog" industrialization in the European countries; 
this industrialization too was the result of a combination of State incentives 
and growing competitiveness based on cheap labour. Even as far back as. 

.in 1880, it was cheaper to produce textiles in Bombay than to import them 
from Britain. There was an obvious trend of production in the textile 
industry being relocated to the populous countries of Asia in the period 
between 1913 and 1930 itself. Britain's share of the world's cotton looms 
declined in favour of Asia, particularly Japan, and even India and China. 

. During the initial stages of the crisis, wherever prerequisites for indus- 
"trialization already existed, they were strengthened. The British textile 
industry completely lost control of the Indian market and had to concede 
one-half of its external market following losses in Asia (China) and Japanese 
inroads into its market in Asia and Africa, The share of the underdeveloped: 
countries in the world's manufactured exports rose from 29 per cent in 1925 
to 31 per cent in 1937, so that the underdeveloped-countries were able to 
increase their share of exports by stepping up the volume of extremely 
simple products for which the capitalist countries had not erected any 
customs barners. 

In Latin America the crisis led to the promotion of import-substituting 
. industrialization by the State and to the intensification of that process. 
None of the Latin American and Asian countries, hówever, witnessed the 
emergence of indigenous machinery production at this time, which would 
have delinked the process of accumulation from the import of capital 
goods. i h ; - 
^ Not all.countriés could promote industrial growth. Even large Latin 
American coüntries like Colombia and Peru did not undergo any note- 
worthy import-substituting industrialization in the 1930s. Africa too did, 
not experience the development of industrial capacities as a result of the | 
crisis.’ 

Even in cases where the State took it upon itself to promote industrial- 
ization, it confined itself to developing the domestic market, establishing a 
credit system, ensuring tariff protection (with differential exchange rates), 
and promoting investment without the redistribution of assets (problem of > 
agrarian reform) and incomes in favour of the lower-income groups. Even 
at the early stages it was revealed that such a redistribution of income did 
not occur through the mere demand for labour in industry. Industrialization 
could not, therefore, prop itself on production for rising mass consumption. It 
continued to rely on capital goods imports. and was unable to change the 
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sharply inequitable distribution of income. These are well-known arguments 
advanced against import-substituting industrialization. 


World Economic Crisis and New Political ‘and Social Movements 


The “false” start of the new wave of industrialization in the Third World 
during the world economic crisis of the 1930s was on the one hand the 
inevitable outcome of the configuration of social forces engaged in efforts 
to that end and, on the ‘other, the -consequence of the absence of a 
technology policy. The two aspects were interlinked. 

Not all social groups of the countries of the Third World accepted 
colonial and informal dependency. The formation of bridgeheads by the 
colonial Powers within the frarhework of indirect administration and by 
local cadres within the framework of direct administration, as also the 
connexion between the metropolises on the.one hand and those who 
_ produced for export on the other, was endangered during the economic 
crisis as far as the functionality of those who produced for export to the 
metropolises was concerned. This was so because the producers were 
financed by incomes ànd rents which disappeared altogether or, at least 
dwindled during the crisis. As with the incomes of colonial administrations, 
the incomes of those who produced for export also hinged on the prices of 
export products. As the economic sectors of the underdeveloped countries 
were dependent on exports, declining export prices gave rise to adjustments 
in the relationship between the capitalist industrialized countries and the ' 
underdeveloped world. 

These adjustments did not necessarily mean préater autonomy for the 
periphery. At the beginning of the second wave of European colonialism in 
the nineteenth century, declining prices for African exports led to conflicts 
between European trading houses and African middlemen. These conflicts 
played arrole in the assumption of political control by the colonial Powers. 
Similarly, the debt crisis gripping the Third World today leads to inter- 
ference in the economic policies of the developing countries which could 
very well be compared to the pre-1914 financial administration of highly 
indebted countries referred to as “semi-colonial”, the only difference being 
that.troops are not dispatched any longer. It thus remains for us to explain . 
why. the industrialized countries did not resort to greater interference 
during the Great Depression and what types-of class alliance emerged in 
the Third World with a view to I. the autonomy of those 
countries. 

„With regard to the capitalist industrialized souris: the following tactors 
should be mentioned. During the crisis ‘a reform-oriented party came to 
power in the United States. This party aimed at establishing good relations 
with the Southern hemisphere through the instrument of economic pene- 
tration, and it was, therefore, opposed to military intervention. Besides, 
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the United States facked the military means necessary to intervene outside 
the Caribbean. The big debtors were, however, to be found on the Latin 
American subcontinent. The United States even came to an understanding 
with Mexico regarding the expropriation of US oil companies while Mexico 
was selling its oil to the Axis Powers. 

British foreign policy was intent on averting conflicts i in Asia. (It had 
been so as a matter of fact since 1905). British assessments represented the 
view that British India could not be defended against a broadbased revolu- 
tionary movement or against an, invasion from Central Asia. This necessi- 
tated cooperation with the. local élites. The local élites too were inclined to 
enter into a cooperative relationship, 


France’s colonial policy alternated between répression and halfhearted 


reform. 


Presently there emerged | the policy of acceptance of greater autonomy , 


for the colonial territories and- greater control of foreign trade in’ the 
independent countries of the Third World (as, for example, in Latin 
America and the British Empire). The ruling Powers of the capitalist world 
were forced to make concessions. In China they üsed greater national 
autonomy fo rein in Japan, a rival. 


The political orientation of the nationalist moveménts helped accom- ` 


modate this policy: of reform. In large parts of the Third World, the 
Japanese victory over Russia in 1905 and the Russian Revolution of 


October 1917 strengthened anticolonial forces. However, “these forces ` 


were not anticapitalistic in their orientation. After an initial rise of the 
Communists in Asia, their influence dwindled in the 1920s. The defeat of 
the Communist Party of China in Shanghai (1926) was the. most spectacular 


^. example of the ebbing of this tide. 
After 1920 the Westernized intellectuals, characterized as the modern . 


middle class, assumed charge of the anticolonial resistance movement. . 


They sought to modernize.their societies by adopting and suitably adapting 
rational Western principles for social and economic organization, Although 
they admired the initial economic suctess of the Soviet Union, they did not 
opt for the inethods employed in the Soviet Unión for social reorganization. 
Three social groups felt the impact of the crisis: (a) The market-oriented 
farmers attributed their economic problems to the monopolistic practices 
of export-import' companies, to the unfair practices indulged in by colonial 
administrations to sustain European plantations, and-only last of all to the 


~ 


world market. (b) A working class had emerged in the modern sector. Toa , 


certain extent, they subscribed to anarchistic and other antisystemic 


movements, as in Latin America. However, they were better off than the . 


bulk of the population everywhere in the Third World inasmuch as they 


had access to the modern consumer goods of the Europeans and North: - 


Americans. In Latin America, this was in part the outcome of a deliberate, 


anti-bourgeois policy on the part of the Conservatives. The working class : 
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was affected by the shrinking of domestic markets as also by the crisis- 
related decline in revenue for the maintenance of the modern infrastructure 
in which it was employed. (c) The Western-educated class did not find the 
kind of employment they felt they were entitled to on account of their 
Western education—owing to budgetary cuts and the presence of metro- 
politan personnel in the colonies. 

The Communist International envisaged a radicalization of the nationalist 
movements to facilitate a social revolution. This, however, would have 
necessarily split the nationalist movements. It was, therefore, necessary to 
render the colonial administrations incapable of availing themselves of a 
bridgehead for the consolidation of their power through use of an alter- 
native to the nationalist movements. It was also necessary, to the extent 
necessary, to involve the "long-standing" anticolonial resistance offered by 
the traditional powers-that-be. A radical redistribution involving the 
abolition of private property would inevitably alienate the many market- 
oriented farmers and the small-scale industry from the nationalist move- 
ments. At the same time the Soviet strategy vis-à-vis the Third World had 
grown less attractive tothe nationalist movements in the 1930s. Even 
before the crisis the revolutionary intellectuals of the Third World were 
forced to recognize the fact that their emphasis on national identity hardly 
met with any understanding. The Etoile nordafricaine of Algeria and its 
conflicts with the Communist Party of France are a case in point. However, 
the gap between the short- and medium-term objectives of the Communist 
International and the nationalist movements of the Third World grew 
when the Soviet Union opted for a policy of supporting the system of , 
Versailles following the consolidation of National Socialist rule in Germany. 
They felt that it was not advisable either to enervate the two Western 
Powers through conflicts in their colonies or to induce them to enter into 
an alliance with Hitler's Germany. In view of thé danger of a military 
conflict with Fascism in Europe, the Soviet Union severed its close ties with 
the anticolonial nationalists of the Third World. ; 

If the nationalist movements had been radicalized and traditional values 
revived, the Western-educated intellectuals would have lost their position 
of leadership. In fact their claims to political influence rested on their . 
possessing Western knowledge. Owing to the defeat of the traditional élites 
everywhere in the Third World till 1914, there were no rival élites which 
rejected such Western knowledge. Whoever wielded influence among 
those élites collaborated either with the colonial Powers or with the nation- ' 
alist movements. Likewise, owing to their export-mindedness the big 
landowners of Latin America did not provide a base for the formation of 
an alternative class alliance. So long as the Westernized élites of a Socialist 
or capitalist hue were not yet politically discredited, there was no possibility of 
a Third World élite oriented to traditional values establishing hegemony 
over the nationalist movements. . 
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During the world economic crisis of the 1930s the capitalist powers-that- 
be, which were too weak to enforce political adjustment to exploitative 
interests, encountered nationalist movements which did not question their 
hegemony in spite of demands for independence and for changes in the 
economic relations between the capitalist industrialized countries and the 
developing world. This was the reason why ae TENN was at all forth- 
coming. 


Establishment of Bureaucratic Development Societies 
Dominated by the Ruling Classes — 


The economic-policy concepts of the nationalist movements of the Third 

World, though often imprecise, were conditioned by the origins of their 

Westernized urban leaders. Economic development was understood to 
, mean industrialization that called for capital accumulation and technology 

so as to facilitate substitution of goods that were being imported with goods 

that were locally produced. Import substitution ig perhaps an inappropriate 
term for the strategy actually pursued; for it was kept dependent on 
purpose on technology imports (as, for example, customs exemption for 
capital goods). — - 

This should be attributed to the fact of structural heterogeneity standing 
out as the difference between factor productivities in various branches of 
production. The 'comparative cost disadvantage in the production of 
modem technology was greatest; the efficiency in comparison with less 
modern technology was even higher. This impaired the development of 
local machinery production. The crisis demonstrated that gluts on the 
world market for goods exported till then resulting in devaluation did not 
have an impact -far-reaching enough to render profitable new export 
industries and import-substituting industries. Inevitably the profit rate in 
` the raw-material sectors dropped. After the necessary devaluation it was, 
however, still higher than what it would have been in the 'non-existing 
capital-goods industries. Despite all their problems, the developing countries 
were still far too rich during the Great Depression to introduce alternative 
development strategies. z 

They sought to defend-this “wealth”. They did not want to give up raw- 
material exports at high prices. In fact they sought to secure better prices in 


" order to step up imports (rather than the local production of capital . 


goods). They could secure better prices only where a rent could be creamed 
off a raw-material sector on account of jts higher productivity vis-a-vis 
other branches of production. The appropriation of a rent available to a 
large number of producers called for State intervention. Both mechanisms 
constituted the economic basis for the expansion of the public sestor which 


^ 
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led:to the formation of development socteties dominated by the ruling 
classes in the Third World following the Great Depression. 

The continued existence of such societies and their.stability as a mode of 
production should be attributed to two factors. In the abserice of a restruc- 
turing of demand to meet mass consumption on the basis of which local 
machinery production could be set up, these societies continued to depend 
on technology. Technology imports did not lead to the assimilation (capa- 
city to repair, reproduce, adapt, and develop) of imported technologies. 
The expansion of the public sector gave rise to a ruling class that would not 
relinquish its privileged position and which at the.same time represented a 
historic opportunity because it invested surplus products that were other-: 
wise not available or not invested, thereby revealing inefficiencies (which 
we shall not elaborate here any further). 

In the absence of a local production of machinery, the process of accu- 
mulation would depend on export proceeds. 'The production of consumer 
goods and the means of production would not take place concurrently as a 
joint production such as one witnesses in capitalist economies. Bureaucratic 
development societies thus require favourable terms of trade. Capitalist 
societies grow despite the deterioration in their terms of trade. ; 

However, this parallel interest does not give rise to a stable relationship. 
Stability can be achieved if bureaucratic development societies direct their 
expenses to the procurement of long-term revenue and put an end to rent 
incomes which grow during a period of boom in the capitalist industrialized 
countries, in order to finance revenue deficits during periods of depression 
in the West. Bureaucratic development societies nevertheless reveal 
almost unlimited import requirements to promote accumulation aş well.as 
consumption. Import substitution also leads to competitiveness in- some 
branches of the manufacturing sector on the basis of technology imports 
without an increase in mass incomes in the Third World. When the pro- 
ductivity lead in production sectors important for employment in the West 
grows smaller in relation to the Third World than the real wage lead vis-a-. 
vis Third World wages, which is due to a wage level necessary for the 
maintenance .of sufficient consumptive capacity, underconsumptive ten- 
dencies (wage restraint in the West or the accelerated replacement of 
well-paid jobs in the West) appeàr. As a result even the export proceeds 
of the Third World, which cannot reduce its volume of imports, are 
jeopardized. | , 

The coexistence of capitalist economies with bureaucratic development 
societies threatens the balance between consumptive and: productive . 
capacities on a worldwide basis. In this respect, the crisis of the 1980s is 
rooted in the crisis of the 1930s. Considering the behaviour of the capitalist 
industrialized countries and the bureaucratic development societies of the 
South, it is doubtful whether, in the presentday crisis, the restructuring of 
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the production machinery of the Third World to. satisfy growing mass 
consumption with the help of indigenously produced technology will meet 
with success. It is more probable that new ruling classes would emerge, 
which would reject Western values and turn to religious fundamentalism 
without of course changing the internal power set-up. 
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Nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Company in Retrospect. 


 BOLADE EYINLA 


The history of the nationalization. of the Suez Canal Company by the 
Government of Egypt under Colonel Abd-el Nasser in July 1956 is fairly 
well known. However, although much ink and erudition have been expended 
on the subject, it cannot be said with finality that all the controversies 
surrounding the takeover of the Company have been resolved. 

While it is generally accepted that Nasser acted in angry response to the 
Anglo-American action in reneging on the offer to help financially in the 
Construction of the Aswan High Dam, some scholars express doubt about 
the correctness of.this view. They state that there is reason to believe that 
the idea of nationalizing the Company did not come to Nasser suddenly at 
the time. According to them the Anglo-American action on 19 July 1956 
merely precipitated what had been under contemplation for some time.' 
One argument in support of this view is that there was no way Nasser's 
nationalist Government searching for national dignity and aspiring for the 
leadership of the Arab world could have allowed the Canal Company, as it 
was then constituted, to operate in Egypt till November 1968, when its 
concession was to end'legally.' Another argument is that Nasser had in fact 
made careful and elaborate plans to take over ‘the Canal Company as soon 
as possible.' Those who advance it point to the.smoothness and efficiency 
with whicli the occupation of the Canal Company's installations in Ismailia, 
Port'Said, Twefik, and Cairo was carried out. This proved, if proof were- 
needed, that the Government had been seriously planning the takeover 
operation for more than just the seven days between the Anglo-American 
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repudiation of the promise to > help i in building the Aswan Dam and the 
nationalization.’ ` ^ 


This article is aimed at re-examining the issues;leading to the Egyptian | 


` seizure of the Canal Company with a view to “debunking” the above claim 
and establishing the fact that Nasser's action in nationalizing the Canal 
. Company on 26 July 1956 was due > solely and directly to the Anglo-American 
' repudiation of the offer to help in building the Aswan Dam. 

A brief history of the Suez Canal Company would be necessary at this 
point. As everybody knows, the Suez Canal, which is about 161 kilometres 


long from Port Said on the Mediterranean Sea in the north to Suez on the- 


Red Sea in the south, was completed in 1869 by the famous French 
engineer, Ferdinard de Lesseps. The Universal Company of the Suez 


Maritime Canal, otherwise known as.the Suez Canal Company, was then. 


given the necessary concession to operate and to maintain the Canal. 
Though the Company was registered in Egypt, it had its headquarters in 
Paris and was managed by a Board of Directors consisting of an American, 
a Dane, five Egyptians, nine Britishers, and sixteen Frenchmen.’ Although 
the Canal was within the national territory of Egypt and there were no 


fewer than five Egyptians on its Board, the Government of Egypt exercised ' 


very little, if any, control over the affairs and activities of the Canal 


Company: In view of the enormous resources and labour provided for the. 


construction of the Canal by the Khedive Ismail, Egypt held 177,000 
shares, which is 44 per cent of the Canal Company's capital and preferential 
shares, which entitled it to 15 per cent of the net profit. A bankrupt 


Khedive sold the capital shares to the Government of Britain for £5 million 


in 1875; and the Anglo-French controllers of the highly indebted Egyptian 
. economy disposed of the preferential shares in 1880.* In effect, as of July 
1956, the Government of Egypt had no shares in the Canal Company; the 
five Egyptians on the Canal Company's Board were no more tlian figure- 
heads. That is to say, the Suez Canal and the Company which ran it were 
under the effective and unquestionable control of Britain and France. But 
why so? ` 
The, desire and ambition of Britain and France to'exercise full control 
over the Suez Canal and the Canal Company tò the political and economic 
detriment of Egypt derived mainly from the need of the two Powers to 
: protect their perceived national interest in the’ Near and Far East. 
Britain's main interest was in ensuring safe and free passage for its ships 
through the Canal, the route through the Canal being the shortest and the 
most economical to the Persian Gulf, India, and the Far East. Britain's 
crude oil requirements come substantially from the Persian Gulf region. 
The Suez route was far shorter, and it cost much less money to travel along 


* The Times (London), 26 July 1956. 
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it, and took much less time. It was just about 10,400 kilometres long 
whereas the Cape route was about 18,080 kilometres long. In terms of the 
prices ruling in 1956, it cost an average modern tanker, fully laden, about 
£8,000 to go from the Persian Gulf to Britain through the Suez Canal 
whereas it cost it almost £24,000 to go to Britain via the Cape. And a 
165,000-ton tanker with an average speed of thirteen knots an hour took 
about thirtyone days to go to Britain whereas it needed about seventyone 
days to complete the same journey via the Cape." . 

In 1955 Britain accounted for 4,358 transits out of a total of 13,166 
transits (about 33 per cent) and a net tonnage of 32,789,847 out of a total 
net tonnage of 108,907,686 (about 28 per cent)." In commercial terms the 
Canal was of the utmost importance in the trade between Britain and the 
Far East, It was used almost by 60 per cent of Britain's foreign-going 
merchant fleet; up to 20 per cent of the trade between Britain, India, and 
Indonesia, and about 10 per cent of the trade between Britain and the 
Persian Gulf (valued at £34 million)' passed through the Canal. In short 
Britain was the major user of the Suez Canal; it accounted for 28.3 per cent 
of the total traffic passing through the Canal.” 

Perhaps the importance of the Canal for Britain lay in its financial 
involvement in the Canal. Britain's financial involvement in the Canal 

, Company was large and direct. It was the single largest shareholder in that 
it held a proprietary share of 44 pez cent which it had bought from the 
bankrupt Khedive Ismail in 1875 in order to prevent France from getting 

. full and exclusive control of the Canal." In a breakdown of the Canal 
Company's shares, Britain owned 96,034 of the Canal Company's total of 
437,002 capital shares; it owned 157,470 of the Canal Company's total of 
362,990 ordinary shares." ` 

As for France, although it was not a major user of the Canal, it was 
directly concerned and involved in the administrative and financial man- 
agement of the Canal Company. As mentioned earlier, the headquarters of 
the Canal Company was in Paris. The Company had effectively remained 
French: it was French in its seat, its capital base, its administration and 
personnel, its technology, its ethos, and its language through the years.” In 
France, the Canal was sentimentally described as *a French conception 

originally, a French gamble financially, and a French triumph eventually"" 
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and, therefore, a proud heritage from the French Imperialist past because 

of the rich dividends derived from the operation TDR Canal bytke French 

"shareholders of the Canal Company. 

France had rapidly expanded its use of the Canal raising its flag from the 
sixth position in 1948 to the third in 1953." Its share of the total tonnage 
through the Canal. had risen from 7.7 per cent in 1950 to 9.4 per, cent in 
1955." It used the Canal more as an import route, primarily for crude oil. It 
obtained through the Canal 38.6 per cent of its imports of manganese, 72 ' 
per cent of its imports of rubber, and all its imports of jute." A breakdown 
of.the number of French transits through the Canal in 1955 would show 
that the Canal carried 25 per cent of the value of its foreign trade and 47 
per cent of its crude oil imports from the Middle East." Ninety per cent of 
France's tanker tonnage, representing about 70 per cent of the total French 
fleet, passed through the Canal in 1955." 

With regard to financial investment in the Canal Company, the involve- 
ment of the Government of France was very limited because it had no 
shares in the Canal Company. However, private French citizens held more 
than 50 per cent of the capital and ordinary shares of the Canal Company.? 
The extent and magnitude of.French private investment in the Canal 
Company was reflected in the composition of its Board of Directors. Half 
the thirtytwo Directors of the Canal Company were French. 

This analysis shows clearly why Britain and France frowned upon tbe 
nationalization of the Canal Company by Egypt. Apart from constituting a 
i threat to security and to free passage through the Canal, the act of national- 
ization was a blow that hurt their imperial pride. The two Powers saw it, 
not as an action of an avowed nationalist and anti-imperialist or as an ' 
exercise by Egypt of its sovereign power and independence, but as a ` 
` further step in Nasser's grand design to establish Egypt's hegemony over 
the Arab world and as an attack on their own position and prestige inthe 
Middle East. They also felt that it had endangered their supplies of oil, the 
basis of their national economies.” They were, further, incensed by the 
loss of the Canal Company and alarmed at the further damage that this 
must entail to their Midi is position in the world as middle-ranking 
Power.” ' 

While it is quite true that the Egyptian seizure i the Canal Company 
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constituted a direct threat to British and French political, strategic, and 
economic interests in the Suez Canal in particular, and in the Middle and 
Far East in general, it is not true; as both Britain and France want'us to 
believe, that Nasser’s motive for his action had nothing to do with the 
withdrawal of the Anglo-American offer to help in building the Aswan 
Dam. Let us first consider this withdrawal of offer of aid in its right 
perspective. 

The coats asin or ie Aust Hick Deis Gena: Nasecrs ERa 
When he assumed power in July 1954,-he turned this dream into a popular. 
symbol of reform and development and commissioned feasibility studies. 
The blueprint of the dam was drafted by a consortium of international 
engineering concerns in which two German firms, Hochtief A.G. of Essen 
and Bauunion A.G. of Dortmund, played leading roles. The artificial lake 
to be created in the course of building the dam was to be about 514 
kilometres long, extending as far south as the Sudan. It was to be about 
five kilometres in width at Aswan; at its highest point, it was to Teach a 
towering height of about 110 inetres.” The dam was projected to increase 
Egypt'á annual cultivable land by not less than 25 per cent. It was also 


` calculated that farmers would be able to grow one or two additional crops a 


year on about 700,000 acres of land reclaimed from the Nile. Besides, the 
menace of floods would be checked, and regular navigation and trans- 
portation facilitated. The installed hydroelectric generators were expected 
to generate about ten million kilowatts of electricity a day to provide 
energy for domestic and industrial use.” The cost of construction of the 
dam over a period of fifteen years was estimated at a little over a billion 


dollars. About $400 million of this sum was to be in foreign exchange. It ` 
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basic construction needs.” 


As a result of this study, Nasser deemed the Aswan Dam project as a 
sound enterprise and evinced enormous interest in it. His total commit- 


ment to the project can be seen when in September 1955, irked by the - 


increasing cross-border incidents between Egypt and Israel, he declared to 
James Morris, correspondent of The Times of London in Cairo: “I do not 
want to spend money on war, I want to build our dam at Aswan."* He 
obviously needed new and modern arms to defend his country's territorial 
integrity against David Ben-Gurion's belligerence in the Sinai, but his 
overriding ambition to build the Aswan Dam caused him to give it the 


highest priority. 


v În view of the huge améunt of foreign exchange needed, Nasser started x 
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making appropriate approaches to some Western countries, particularly 

. Britain and the United States. That he should do so was in itself surprising, 
given "his nationalistic and anti-imperialist position. However, it goes to 
show how far he was willing to moderate his anti-imperialist rhetoric in 
order to obtain aid for the Aswan project. Of course, he wanted the West 
to see the project purely as an economic enterprise, divorced from political 
calculations. He felt that the West, especially the United States; would be 
gratified that his regime had effectively replaced the corruption and nepotism 
of the Farouk era and willingly support his Government and underwrite bis 
country’s socioeconomic development.” 

It is important to note that when Nasser assumed power in July 1954, the 
West, especially Britain and the United States, considered it worth their 
while to cultivate-him. The Cold War was at its worst, and the West needed 
allies, especially in the Middle East, to check perceived Soviet expansionism 
in the region. It used aid as an important : instrument of foreign policy to 
secure allies. 

The West, therefore, saw Egypt's desperate search for economic aid as a 
means of securing its allegiance. Its perception was reinforced when ‘the | 
President of the World Bank, Eugene Black, pointed out to the United 
States Government that to help Egypt in building the Aswan Dam was one 
sure way of winning Nasser's friendship.* ~ 

‘Fhe United States signed an agreement with Egypt in December 1955 on 
provision of aid for the construction of the Aswan Dam. It said ‘that it 
would give grants to Egypt worth $56 million. Britain offered to give a 

: grant of $14 million. The two .grants together were meant to meet the 
foreign-exchange requirements of the first five years. .Britain and the 
United States also pledged to consider subsequent requests for aid to the 
tune of $130 million.” After the completion of the first phase of construc- 
tion work, ‘the World Bank was to step in to meet the continued foreign- 
exchange costs of the project by granting Egypt a $200 million Joan at a 
rate of interest of 5 per cent and repayable over a period of forty years. The 

- availability of the World Bank loan was made contingent on the Anglo- 
‘American grant during the first phase of construction.” 

Upon the announcement of this agreement between Britain, the United 
States, and the. World Bank in February 1956, the parties concerned 
entered into further negotiations. They, however, found it impossible to 
reach agreement on the conditions of the Anglo-American offer and the 

. contingent World Bank loan. For instance, Britain and the United States 

` demanded that Egypt concentrate’ all its development efforts ón the 
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construction of the dam by concentrating one-third of its internal resources 
on it over a period of ten years. They also wanted Egypt to introduce strict 
fiscal control over its economy in order to curb the growth of inflation. 
Further, théy stipulated that contracts for construction work should be 
üwarded on a competitive basis to Western firms and refuse help from 
Communist states. Egypt was not to accept any loan or enter into any 
agreement with other countries or institutions without the approval of the 
World Bank." ' - | 

That Egypt under Nasser refused to accede to these conditions is not 
surprising. In fact Nasser exploded with indignation over them and bluntly’ 
refused to agree to them because, as he observed, the West, by insisting on 
those conditions, was more or less asking for complete control'over thé 

` Egyptian economy before it had given any. aid.” In other words, while the 
West, especially the United States, wanted through these conditions to 
maintain and strengthen its political and economic influence in Egypt, 
Nasser was concerned about, maintaining Egypt's independence and 
neutrality. Nasser's intransigence can also be explained by the fact that his 
highest priority at this time was strict nonalignment—a foreign-policy 
option he had adopted as a means of enhancing and strengthening Egypt's 
position and primacy in the Arab world in particular and in world affairs in 
general. There was no way Egypt could accept the Anglo-American 
conditions without seriously compromising its nonaligned position. 

It was in the midst of attempts to reconcile the differences between 
Egypt and the West that the American Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, abruptly announced the withdrawal of the American offer of aid 
worth $56 million on 19 July 1956. In giving reasons for his action, he 
stated that the United States had come to the conclusion that the devel- 
opments that had taken place in Egypt in the past seven months (from 
December 1955 to July 1956) were not favourable to-the successful execution 
of the project.” A Press release issued later by the US Department of State 
asserted that the ability of the Government of Egypt to devote adequate 
resources to the Aswan project had become more uncertain than when the 
offer of aid was made.” 

Twentyfour hours later, taking its cue foin the American position, 
Britain too announced the withdrawal of its offer to lend $14 million. It 
raised the question of Egypt's ability to undertake the Aswan project while 

` simultaneously using its limited resources to Buy arms from Czechoslovakia, 
-an Eastern bloc county, instead of spending it on building the dam.” As - 
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the World Bank's offer to lend $200 million was contingent on Britain and 
the United States making matching grants, Egypt was automatically dis- 
qualified from it.. 

The question that readily comes to mind here is: Why was the Anglo- 
American offer withdrawn? It is our strong belief that the official reasons 
given by Britain and the United States were no more than a smokescreen 
to cover their-real motive. In establishing this viewpoint, it would be 
. necessary to examine events between December 1955, when the Aswan 
offer was first made, and July 1956, when it was withdrawn. : 

From the evidence available to us we can deduce that although relations 
. between Egypt and the Western Powers cannot be said to have been.very 
cordial as of December 1955, there were hopes of a rapprochement. 
However, certain developments early i in 1956 belied them. The first devel-: 
opment was the Israeli raid into the Gaza region with covert Anglo- 
American and French support at that time.* The second was the diplomatic 
manoeuvres behind the proposal to form the Baghdad Pact. These devel- 
opments led Nasser to believe that there was a concerted Western effort to, 
undermine his regime. Naturally, therefore, he reacted by stepping up his 
anti-Western propaganda in the Arab world. A hardening of lines in the 
relations between Egypt and the Western Powers thus became inevitable. , ` 
Besides, Nasser realized that in order to deter Israel from attacking the 
territorial integrity of his country, he must secure some arms by whatever 
means. As the West was unwilling tó sell or supply arms to Egypt, he | 
naturally turned to the Soviet Union. He also decided to strengthen the 
Arab League security arrangement. by concluding a series of defence 
treaties with his close Arab allies as a countermeasure to the projected 
Baghdad Pact. i 

The possibility of Nasser choosing to steer a collision course with the: 
West was further strengthened when the Soviet Ambassador in Egypt, 
Daniel Solod, said that bis country would be delighted to provide Egypt 
with arms, including modern tanks and aircraft, if Egypt should request 
them. Solod is also reported to have added that the Soviet Union would be 
prepared to help Egypt with any industrial project and, presumably, the 
construction of the Aswan Dam.” This was no doubt a remarkable offer by 
any standard from the Soviet Union because it definitely.provided Nasser, 
with an alternative to Western arms and aid. Perhaps the Soviet leaders 
made the offer at the time for propaganda purposes as it cannot be said for 
sure that they were sincere in making the offer.* When, however, we view 


* K. Love, Suez, the Twice Fought War (London, 1970), pp. 3212. 
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di Gitex acauiut is bats foun al baniediste Sui tentacle dedi d 
the Middle East, especially its anxiety to secure a foothold in Egypt (which 


was regarded as constituting a sort of centre of gravity in the Arab world), 
we may well conclude that the offer was á genuine one. 

However it may have been, Nasser saw it as an opportunity to play off the 
West against the East for the industrial development of his country. When 
he tried to use the Soviet offer as a lever with which to persuade the West 
to be more flexible in its negotiations on the conditions on provision of aid , 
to Egypt in the construction of the Aswan Dam, the Western leaders * 
retorted that Egypt would automatically be disqualified from the aid offer - 
if Nasser opened his communication channels with the Soviet leaders.” 
Inadvertently Nasser called this bluff by concluding an.arms deal worth $80 
million with the Soviet Union. To make the deal look less sinister, he used 
the Government of Czechoslovakia as a go-between. 

Relations between Egypt and the United Shanes aufferéd another setbalk 
It would be relevant to point out here that in addition to making political 
gain by providing aid for the Aswan Dam, the Americans were interested 
in securing an Egyptian-Israeli peace settlement. And they were hoping to 
use the Aswan offer as a bait for the purpose.” President-Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in fact sent a former Secretary of the Navy and a personal 
' friend, Robert Anderson, to the Middle East in January 1956 to sound out 
both Nasser and David Ben-Gurion in strictest confidence and report how 
best & negotiated peace settlement could be achieved between Israel and 
the Arabs. However, despite the optimism of both Anderson and Dulles; 
the mission failed mainly because, of Nasser's unwillingness to endorse the . 
peace plans lest he should be branded a traitor.by the other Arab states. 
David Ben-Gurion's intransigence too did not help. : 

Relations between Egypt and the United States worsened further in May 
1956, when Nasser accorded diplomatic recognition to the Communist 

ine in China unilaterally. He did so at a time when the Far Eastern 
policy of the United States was aimed at isolating the Communist regime in 
China. Nasser had in deference to this policy position promised not to 
recognize the Government in Beijing without due consultation with the 
West, especially the United States. 

Taken together, Egypt's actions between December 1955 and May 1956 ` 
were more than enough to kill the enthusiasm of an avowed anti-Communist 
crusader like John Foster Dulles to advocate American aid to Egypt. The 
` United States had, in view of the Cold War, declared neutrality in world 
affairs as immoral. Dulles was so angered by the.Czech arms deal and the 
anti-Israeli stand that he sent a memo to the US President, noting among 
other pep that since his efforts to persuade Nasser to negotiate a peace 
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settlement had failed, it was high time to show him that he could not 
continue to cooperate with the Soviet Union and at the same time want to 
enjoy “most favoured nation” treatment from the United States. In his 
policy option, code-named Project Omega, he suggested, among. óther 
measures, a continued ban on US arms exports-to Egypt and delay in the 
_Aswan Dam offer negotiations.“ 

The new American position met with the approval of the Conservative 
Government of Sir Anthony Eden in Britain. Eden had in fact already : 


developed reservations about Nasser. As mentioned earlier, Britain's . 


primary concern at this time was to persuade as many Arab countries as 
possible to join the Baghdad Pact. However, in thé belief that the Baghdad 
Pact was:primarily-aimed at undermining his position in the Arab world 
and building up that of Nuri as-Said, the Iraqi Prime Minister and his rival 
for the leadership of the Arabs, Nasser staunchly opposed the Baghdad . 
Pact and prevented other moderate Arab states from subscribing to it. This 
incenséd Eden and brought about a strain in Anglo-Egyptian relations. 
Unfortunately, this was at a time when the Conservative Government 
under Eden was under immense pressure ‘from within its ranks and the, 
parties in the Opposition to do something about the alarming and humiliating 
collapse of the British Empire. Eden was thus in an unenviable position, 
and he was in fact looking for a culprit to blame his misfortunes on. ` ` 
' Inadvertently Nasser became an easy culprit, given his anti-Baghdad 
Pact position and his fostering of Arab nationalism in other countries in the 
Middle East. Eden now started regarding Nasser as the fountainhead of all 
 anti-British activity in the Arab world and personally held him responsible 
, for all his woes and for the ineffectiveness of Britain's policies in the 
Middle East. `` 
Eden's preconceived opinion of Nasser was reinforced by two unrelated 
events in March 1956. These events werc in actual fact not directly connected 
' with Nasser at all. The first event occurred when the young Jordanian 
monarch, King Hussein, acting on the growing resentment among his 
. people of Britain's domination, summarily dismissed General Pasha 
Glubb, a British officer commanding the Jordanian Army. Britain was hurt 
by this demonstration of anti-British fecling in Jordan: The sécond event 
was the stoning of the British Foreign Secretary's car in Bahrein, a kingdom 
under the strong influence of Britain, by anti-British demonstrators. It 
came as a rude shock. ; 
^. Understandably and not totally surprisingly Eden attributed the growing 
anti-British feeling in the Arab world to the influence of Nasser and his ; 
anti-British propaganda in the region. So far as Eden was concerned, 
Nasser was the prime instigator of both occurrences. Eden felt that if 
Nasser was not quickly checked, Britain would have to suffer much humi- 
'Jiation in the Arab world: Nasser, would” destroy Britain’s friends’ and 
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eliminate the last vestiges of British influence in the region. a Egged on as it 
were by his recollection of a world unwilling to stand'up to Hitler in the 
early 1930s and the subsequent opprobrious connotation of the policy of 
appeasement as pursued by the then Conservative Government under 
Neville Chamberlain, he was determined to respond to Nasser's antics and 
pérceived threat to British interests in the Middle East with all the severity 
he could muster. One can, therefore, safely conclude that by April 1956, 
the question of Britain honouring its offer of aid in the construction of the 
Aswan Dam was more than remote. Eden-had already turned implacably 
against the idea of giving Nasser any grant for the execution of the Aswan 
project long before Dulles announced tbe cancellation of America's sparis 
cipation. 

From the foregoing, we can see that between December 1955, when the 
Anglo-American offer was first announced, and July 1956, when both 
Powers reneged on their offer, Nasser had, to their consternation, developed © 
a capacity for opposing their foreign-policy positions and constituted . 
himself into a threat to their interests in the Middle East. That both the 
Powers wére clandestinely planning how best they might bring down Nasser's 
regime? goes to show their exasperation at his anti-Western position and 
rhetoric. In point of fact, therefore, the Anglo-American action in with- 
drawing their offer of aid was no more than a calculated political and 

` economic blow aimed at undercutting Nasser's popularity in Egypt. By ` 

reneging on their offer, by causing Egypt's entire arrangement with the 
World Bank to collapse, and by casting aspersions on Nasser's handling of 
' the Egyptian economy, the two Powers hoped to ditch Nasser, to dash to 
the ground his hopes of building the high dam, and to blacken his image by - 
charging him with financial recklessness in purchasing arms instead of 
, concentrating on Egypt's socioeconomic development. They calculated - 
that the resulting general disillusionment would lead to mass demonstrations 
in Egypt against Nasser, destroy his iniluence and prestige in the Arab 
world, and precipitate his overthrow. 

Now that we have examined the events which led to the Anglo-American 
withdrawal of their offer of aid in the construction of the Aswan Dam, let 
us consider Nasser's response—the batiaslizavon: of the Suez Canal 
Company. 

From the evidence available to us the mini of the Anglo-American 

_ Offer of aid in the construction of the Aswan Dam definitely left Nasser 
confused and disturbed. Not that he was unaware of the possibility of a 
Western reprisal for his anti-imperialist rhetoric, but he certainly did not 
expect it in the form in which it came. This point is underscored by the fact 
that Egyptian negotiators were in Washington, D.C., on 19 July, when 

_ Dulles announced American withdrawal of the offer of e = SOEUR if 
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Dulles’s letter of 15 September 1956 to the US President is anything to go, ` 
by, Nasser was not very surprised by the Anglo-American withdrawal of 
offer of aid. What irked him in the whole episode was the slur cast on the 
Egyptian economy by alleging mismanagement on his part and saying that 
he had devoted large sums of money for arms purchases instead of con- 


centrating-on Egypt's socioeconomic development. He saw it as a clever 
Western ploy to stir up discontent among the people of Egypt against his ` 
regime. He regarded it as a frontal attack on the integrity of his-regime. - 
‘He, therefore, set about looking for an action that would serve as an 


appropriate riposte. 
In retrospect, dt is not Very difittult for du to ves why Nanc. close the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal Company as a way out of his debacle. 


` The Canal Company was the greatest imperialist legacy in Egypt. In the 


thinking of the Egyptian people it had long been associated with imperialist 
exploitation and subjugation of their country. The Egyptian perception 


.. Was not entirely erroneous. Egypt had lost its capital and preferential 


shares in the Canal Company in 1875 and 1880 respectively, and it had not 
received any revenue from the operations of the Canal Company thereafter. 


l In 1936 the Canal Company deeided to pay the Government of Egypt a 
sum of £ 300,000 from its huge net profit amounting to over $51 million a, 


year.” It did so as an act of grace, not because Egypt had any right to it. 


Ordinary Egyptians conceived a hatred for the Canal Company which not. 


even the appointment of two Egyptians to the Board of Directors in 1936 


and the subsequent agreement on the. Egyptianization of the Camel. 


Company were able to dissipate. Nasser capitalized upon this- negative 
feeling. He described the Canal Company as “a State within a State” and 
“a source of exploitation and extortion” and announced its nationalization 
ard the formation of a new Company that would be wholly owned and 
managed by the Egyptian people.* i 
To “debunk” the Widely accepted view of tome Wattage thatthe Canai- 
Company's nationalization had long been carefully planned and that it was 
not.brought on by the withdrawal of the Anglo-American offer of ajd for 
the Aswan Dam project,” it would be necessary briefly to examine the 
context in which the decision was made. 
An objective assessment of the evidence before us would' suggest that the. 
decision to nationalize the Canal Company was made, only in principle, on 
the morning of 20 July 1956.* Once he made the decision, Nasser saw it 
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of whipping up popular sympathy and sentiment in favour of his regime 

and set about achieving his objective single-mindedly. It was clearly the 
and determination with which the Canal: Company's takeover was 
_ executed which prompted many observers to imagine that the idea had 
been hatched over a period of time and that the maturing of the idea had 
taken more than the one week between the withdrawal of the offer of aid 
‘by Britain and the United States and the Canal Company's takeover.” To 
hold this view, however, would be to bark up the wrong tree. With his 
more than average political astuteness, Nasser must have realized more 
than anybody else that the nationalization of the Canal Company would 
not in itself solve the basic problem of building the Aswan Dam. Although 
the Canal Company's net annual profit of $51 million” might over the years 
provide enough revenue for the construction, access to this revenue, as 
events later proved, was not assured as the money was kept largely in 
banking institutions out of Egypt. Also the high-level technical expertise 
needed for the actual construction would definitely not have been forth- 


coming from the corisortium of British, French, and German firms that had ` 


been involved in the preliminary work on the project. As the nationalization 
decision. had such far-reaching impfications related to finance and engineer- 


ing expertise, it must have been made earlier than the announcement of . 
the withdrawal of the offer of aid by the Western Powers on 19 July 1956. - 


There is no doubt that the nationalization decision was made only after a 
thorough consideration of the issues involved. According to Mohamed 
Heikal,” Nasser's trusted adviser and a party to the decision, and his 
statement was confirmed by Kenneth Love,” the options before the Egyptian 
Cabinet that Saturday morning-of 20 July was whether to nationalize the 
: Canal Company whoily or in part or to threaten to nationalize if the West 

did not review its decision in Egypt’s favour. Since it was felt that any such 
threat by Egypt would meet with the threat of use of force by Britain and 
France, it was ultimately resolved that it was better to go the whole hog 
and take over the Canal Company completely. Even then the decision was 
-made only tentatively. It was subject to two conditions—a favourable 
evaluation of Anglo-French military positions in the Mediterranean and 
an adequate Soviet technical manpower guarantee for the construction 
of the Aswan Dam. Britain did not have enough military forces in the 
vicinity of Egypt; and France was too preoccupied with the war in Algeria 

. to mount an immediate invasion.? The solution of the second problem 
.came after diplomatic exchanges between Cairo and Moscow. It was only 
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when Yivgengi Kiseler assured Egypt of Soviet assistance in the execution 
of the Aswan project that Nasser finally made up his mind to move against 
the Canal Company.“ - l 

The speed, aplomb, and success with which Nasser carried out the 
seizure of the Canal Company's installations and set Egyptians to carry out 
functions performed till then by foreigners surprised the sceptics. It gave 
them reason to think that the nationalization decision had been made much 
earlier than July 1956. 

Nasser sought to disabuse' the minds of the sceptics of the surmise that 
. his move against the Canal Company was premeditated. When asked]ater . 
in 1958 about the circumstances leading to the nationalization of the Canal 
Company, he explained that he had explored all the legal means of taking 
over the Company, but had found none and that he had thereafter resigned 
himself to waiting till November 1968, when the concession would come.to  : 
an end." When, however; he was confronted by the Anglo-American 

"sudden somersault” over the Aswan offer and saw it as a Western plot to 
discredit and' overthrow his regime, he felt the need to respond to that 
challenge as quickly and as effectively as possible and as best he could. The 
eventual nationalization of the Canal Company should, therefore; be seen 
and accepted for what it was: it was Nasser's response to the Anglo- 
American assault on his prestige and influence. For him, the Canal 
Company's takeover was intended to serve two main purposes—to provide 
_ foreign exchange for the construction of the Aswan Dam and promote the 
economic development of Egypt without Western aid and to show to the 
"Western Powers that even a poor, weak country would not accept continued . 
degradation. With his daring frontal attack on Western interests in Egypt 
and Western influence in the Arab world, he clearly outmanoeuvred | 
Britain and the United States by turning what, they had calculatéd would 
precipitate his downfall into a popular triumph; so much so that the Arabs 
started looking upon him as the symbol of their lost dignity.* 

To sum up, it is clear from the facts examined in this article that Nasser's 
decision to nationalize the Canal Company was made in response to the 
withdrawal of the Anglo-American offer of aid in the construction of the 
Aswan Dam for political and ideological reasons. It is also irrefutable that 
_ the decision to take over the Canal Company was made in the week 
following the Anglo-American decision. The simple fact that no concrete 
evidence to the contrary had been found so far in the intelligence reports of 
the Western embessies in Cairo confirms this fact. Also Britain and France, 
the two Western Powers with substantial interest in the canal and the Canal 
Company, were both caught totally unawares by! Nasser’s action. This too 
goes to support the claim made in this article that the nationalization of the 
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Canal Company on 26 July 1956 was solely and directly provoked by the 
withdrawal of the Anglo-American offer of aid on 19 July 1956: With the 
nationalization act, Nasser was by sheer courage, resourcefulness, and 
characteristic political astuteness and acumen able to achieve for Egypt 
what his predecessors had been incapable of achieving—the establishment 
of Egyptian control and sovereignty over the Suez Canal. 
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Notes and Memoranda 


Rehabilitating the Returning Migrants 
-From the Gulf 


PRAKASH C. JAIN 





. The recent Gulf crisis resulting from Iraq's attempted annexation of 
Kuwait greatly accelerated the process of return migration into India. At 
least 150,000 Indians working and living in Kuwait and Iraq were forced to 
return home. Even in normal times, for a number of reasons to be discussed 
shortly, large numbers of Indians return home. A, majority of them face 
a number of economic and social problems such as unemployment or 
underemployment, family disorganization, marital discords, neglect of 
children's education, and psychological stress and strain on the rest of the 
family. These problems require careful attention from social scientists, 
social workers, and social planners and administrators, so that proper 
. policies may be formulated and carried out for the rehabilitation of the 
returnees within the framework of a comprehensive manpower export 
policy. The purpose of this article is to highlight the problems and to make 
a few suggestions to ensure the welfare of (he returnees. i 
. There are about a million Indians working in various countries of West 
Asia. About 700,000 of them are in the countries on the Gulf. About 
276,000 workers went there in 1983 in search of employment. The number 
of migrants declined to 163,000 in 1985. It rose slightly, to 170,000, in 1988. 
Most were unskilled and semiskilled workers. The available data on thé 
occupational status of Indian workers in the countries on the Gulf suggest 
that more than ‘half of them were employed in the construction and 
transport industries. Utility and maintenance were other important cate- 
gories of employment; next came office and paramedical services. Over 
half the migrants were from Kerala; the rest were from Andhra Pradesh, 

Tamil Nadu, and other States of India. : 
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There are several factors associated with the return migration of Indians 
from the countries on the Gulf. To begin with, till August 1990, when the 
Gulf crisis began, there was a situation of economic recession jn the oil- 
producing and oil-exporting countries of West Asia. Oil prices declined 
considerably. This led to structural changes in their economies which had a 
noticeable impact on their demographic patterns. A number of develop- 
mental projects were stalled, and welfare measures curtailed. There was a 
severe retrenchment of labour. Kuwait recorded a budget deficit of KD 
797 million in 1987-88, and a plan was formulated gradually to wince 
free education, health, and subsidized power facilities.' 

. There was a similar situatidn in most of the countries on the Gulf, and 
- they were also implementing measures aimed at recucing their dependence 
on foreign labour. It was believed.that about 65 per cent of the total labour 
force in the countries on the Gulf in 1985 was expatriate, and it was 
projected .to decline to about 50 per cent in 1990 and to less than 40 per 
' cent in 1995. Besides economic recession, there was less demand for 
labour, with tbe completion of infrastructural development programmes in 
most countries on the Gulf. . 

, The second factor responsible for the return migration from the Gulf is 
the fact that the jobs were purely contractual in nature, and were for a 
specified period. With the exception of the United Arab Emirates, most _ 
countries on the Gulf do not allow any change in job sponsorship. Citizen- . 
ship laws in almost all West Asian countries are too stringent to permit 
. permanent settlement of expatriate/immigrant populations. 

' Third, there was a situation of "split labour market" in the Gulf countries. 
The labourers were paid differential wages according to their nationalities. 
Indian labourers faced cutthroat competition from low-paid labourers froni 
countries like Bangladesh and Sri Lanka and from the competitively paid 
workers from Pakistan and the Philippines. Indeed, in some cases, accord- 
ing to reports, Indian workers were not getting even as much as they did in 
Kerala. Finally, -in all Gulf countries expatriate/migrant workers were - 
being replaced by their indigenous counterparts who were now willing 
and/or competent enough to handle various kinds of jobs. These factors 
either severally or in combination contributed to the process of return 
- migration. i 

In this context it is heredis i to note that as many as 41 per cent of the 
migrants from Thailand returned home following expiry of their contracts. 
Indeed they were not given a chance to renew their contracts. Another 17 
per cent went back because of depletion of work before their contracts 
expired. Some 15 per cent returned because of dissatisfaction with the boss 
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or the work. The rest were retrenched (9 per cent) or had wage cuts (4 per 

cent), or were ill (6 per cent) or homesick (3 per cent). Such may well be 

the case, with Indians too. 
t | ` e H 


International labour migration usually throws’ up a number of social 
problems such as the. weakening of the family, marital disruption, neglect 
of children (especially in terms of their education), and psychological stress 
and strain on the wife/husband. The relatively well-integrated family and 
community life in Asian countries, however, helps in preventing or in 
moderating these problems. The-data available to us on the social and 
psychological impact of international migration im Asia suggest that such - 
` migration has both a positive and a negative impact, on the family and 
: community life of the migrants. In his study of the socioeconomic conditions 
and problems of the returning migrants of the Middle East Ro argues that in 
. Korea the father's absence has had a.negative impact on children's education 
^ because of a decrease in discipline and motivation. On the other hand 
^ studies on the Philippines and Thailand suggest that education has been 
one of the major objects of expenditure. Remittances obviously help in this 
2 ; 


If international migration often results in emotional problems for the 
left-behind spouse who either has to live alone orin the joint family, itmay 
„equally foster a significant change in the status of women too. The non- ` 
migrant woman acquires a more independent outlook by having to manage 2 
the household by herself—including ‘financial transactions. This far 
'outweighs the negative impact of migration such as eee incidence of 
infidelity and divorce, which is not frequent.’ . 

However, one cannot ignore in the Indian context a majer social dys- 

. function of migration to the countries on the Gulf in, terms of its potentiality 

for generating caste and communal tension. As is well known; in Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, and other States it is the lower-caste Hindus and the 
Muslims who have benefited most froin migration. Their newly-acquired 
wealth and life-style and their conspicuous display in the form of palatial 
houses arouse feelings of jealousy in the i aa and become the 
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_ basis of ethnic tension, In this context we may recall the conversion of a 


number of low-caste Hindus to Islam in Tamil Nadu a few years ago, 
petrodollars from the Gulf being presumably used to facilitate the process. 

It is fair on thé whole to say, in the words of 2 United Nations study on in 
return migration in the Asia-Pacific region, that "the very weak evidence 
so.far available does not indicate.a high prevalence of family problems 
related to temporary labour migration. The most serious: problems that 
have arisen have more to do with the economic conditions of the migrants 
and with household finances.” To this we turn our attention next. 


m 
It goes without saying that Indian workers who generally migrate to the 
countries on the;Gulf without their families for a number of reasons are 
able to save most of their earnings there as they get free food, accom- 
modation, and transport during their stay. The money sent by them is 
spent mostly on the upkeep and maintenance of their households, paying, 
outstanding debts, purchasing land and building houses, and acquiring 
consumer durables.* Lavish expenditure is reported on marriages and on 
certain festive occasions. It would appear that very little-of the money is 
uséd for economically productive purposes. . 

‘Some preliminary surveys of the condition of return migrants in Kerala . 
suggest that the Gulf boom helped some 20 per cent of the households in. 
Kerala. Of the: total 680,000 Kerala migrants, about 300,000 are in the ` 
countries on the Gulf. About 90,000 Keralites returned home for various 
reasons during 1988-90. A majority ‘of these joined the ranks of the 
unemployed upon tbeir return. The number of the unemployed ig estimated 
to be 3,000,000. “Though the State accounts for 3.7 per cent of the 
country's popülation, the number of employment seekers is more than 10 
per cent of the total- job seekers in the country." Data‘ gathered from 


, sample surveys (and available with the employment exchanges) show that 


unemployment and underemployment in Kerala are much higher than in , 


E any other State of India. Most of the unemiployed are educated people. As 


many as 53 per cent of those who seek jobs have at least a Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate (SSLC). About 62 per cent of the unemployed 


, and underemployed have qualifications above the primary level. 


* Returning Migrant Workers: Exploratory Study, n. 2, p. 8. 

* See B. A. Prakash, "Impact of Foreign Remittances: A Case Study of Chavakkad Village 
in Kerala", Economic and Political Weekly (Bombay), 8 July 1978. Regarding the uses of 
remittances, studies from Bangladesh suggest a similar pattern. See A.R.M. Anwar.Hussaln, 
“Remittances from International Labour Migration: A Case Study of Bangladesh” (mimeo- 
graph, 1984). Cited in. Ginjesh Pant, "Sóuth Asian Migration to the Gulf: Problems and 
Prospects”, in Bhabani Sen Gupta, ed.; The Persian Gulf and South Asia (New Delhi, 1987), 
p89 - - . 

? K.K. Kunan, “Boom Comes Home to Roost”, Hindustan Times, 23 March 1988. 
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The problem of unemployment is ‘particularly acute among the highly 
educated and technically. qualified people.. These in fact constitute a sub- 
stantial proportion of the réturnees from ‘the countries on the Gulf. Then 
there are those who graduate every year. from the innumerable technical - 
and other educational institutions. There is little demand for their skills as - 
in the wake of the Gulf bust the construction and service industries have 
slowed down considerably. í 

The problem of unemployment among the returnees in Kerala car be 
fully appreciated against the backdrop of the overall development of the 
State’s economy. Kerala’s is a predominantly agricultural economy. About 
60 per cent of the State’s income is derived from agriculture. Traditional 
crops such B5 pepper, ginger, cashew, tea, arecanut, Sugarcane, tapioca, . 
and rice give the peasants a measure of self-sustaining independence. 
However, in the 1970s, speculators started buying up agricultural land, and | 
paddy fields were converted into coconut groves or rubber plantations, the 
`- Jatter being particularly dependent on good monsoons.* These crops were 
also less labour-intensive. In fact rice production in Kerala has stagnated 
for a number of years, and the State has been dependent on the Centre for 
its rice requirements. . 

Kerala was once surplus in power, but for the past:several years it has - 
had a deficit. According to a.United News of India survey, this deficit is 
- due to the vagaries of the monsoon and the,delay in the commissioning of 
- ongoing projects. And inadequacy of power has in turn affected the State's 

agricultural and industrial performance. : i 

The industrial performance of Kerala has been éspeeisiy dismal. It i is 
one of the least industrialized States in Indis. The manufacturing sector 
contributes no more than 15 per cent of the net domestic productivity of. 
the State. Factors such as lack of industrial infrastructural facilities, labour 
-disputes, power shortage, and lack of raw material have led to a situation 
of progressive deindustrialization on the one hand and distraction of fresh 
capital on the other. Not finding the right industrial climate in Kerala some 

. Gulf returnees have reportedly gone over to Karnataka and Tamil Nadu’ 
and set up industries there. Recently a group of economists recommended ` 
that the State Government revamp the State-owned industrial-units: The 
Pitiable performance of these is considered an important factor in frightening 
‘away prospective entrepreneurs. Kerala can also think of promoting 
tourism as-an industry in a big way. 

The health of the construction industry in Kerala in the past two decades 
has directly been related to the phenomenon of migration to the countries 
on the Gulf and return migration. Whereas the Gulf boom proved a boon | 
to the industry, especially in the late 1970s, the Gulf bust took the steam 
out of it. Or almost. At the moment the industry i is unable to provide jobs 


* T.C. Joseph, "Return of the Natives", Indian Express (New Delhi), 14 December 1986. 
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“for returnees who are suitably skilled or ee In fact thousands of. 
- artisans and construction workers are without jobs. 

Other “sectors of the Kerala’ economy have also udeo similar 
` experience. Take the banking service, which has suffered owing to the 
- dwindling Gulf migration. According to a report, for example, the banking 

business in a Malabar village which, during the boom days, had about 
17,000 migrants in the Gulf countries, ai NO UNO SNR 
to merely Rs 10 million in 1986." i 
There is yet another dimension to the problem of unemployment among 
those who`have returned from the countries on the Gulf. As a journalist 
“puts it, 
Gulf returnees, status conscious, and their actuó occupations abroad 
were often concealed. anyway, will not risk their prestige or theit backs 
by taking to farming, nor will they ever contemplate turning again into 
porters, waiters, or labourers; for in Kerala those who have been to 
college generally shun anything except a “decent” job.” 


' l Iv : 3 


: -It is timc that the Goveriment of India and the various State Governments - 
concerned launched some well-planned rehabilitation-schemes to ameliorate ” 
the problems of Indians returning from the countries on the Gulf. Such 
schemes niight form part of the overall strategy to deal with the general 
unemployment: problem or address themselves exclusively to the returnees. 
In fact the Government of Kerala has already Iaunched an unemployment 
assistance scheme in which about Rs 67,000,000 was distributed among 
194,000 people by thé end of 1987. Under the selfemployment scheme it ' 
provided a sum af Rs 61,100,000. This benefited about 102,000 people during ~ 
1982-87. "Against the seed money thus advanced the commercial banks ` . 
would have advanced credit amounting to Rs 7.68 crore [Rs 76,800,000] 
during this .period."" -It is difficult to say how many returnees actually - 

“benefited from these schemes. f 

These are ad hoc measures, and, so far as we know, hè Govemmientot. 
Kerala has not introduced any concrete rehabilitation scheme to date. In" 
1987 the Goyernment of Kerala mooted the idea of a rehabilitation fund to 
help the returnees of the State. The then Chief Minister, E.K. Nayanar, 

‘demanded Rs 7,500 million for the purpose at a meeting of the National 
Development Council. He also requested the Council to formulate a 
rehabilitation scheme similar to the one for the eee from Sri Lanka. 
Apparently, nothing came out of it. 


z 
‘PP Mathai, "Added Burden on Kerala's Economy”, Times -of India (New Delhi), 9 

February 1987. , 

* T.C. Joseph, "Exodus from the Gulf", Hindustan Tomes,,27 January 1989. 

H Kurian, n,,7. ii . » 
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What the other State Governments have done or are doing in the matter , 
is not known. For effective policy formulation and implementation there is 
need for a systematic data base which can be maintained at both the micro 
and macro levels. At the micro level, data on the characteristics of migration 
and return migration in terms of volume, country of employment, duration 
of stay abroad, ports of embarkation and disembarkation, domicile, 
occupation of migrants/returning migrants, etc., are important. Obviously, 
there is a strong case for the introduction of what we might call the 
disembarkation card. Such a card'has already been introduced in a number 
of labour-exporting Asian countries, including the Philippinés and Sri 
Lanka. Emigration checkposts under the supervision of the Protectorate of 
Emigrants can be opened at all international airports in the Um They, _ 
can be used for maintaining and analysing the data base. : 

At the micro level we need to have sociological data in tems ot such 
vital characteristics of migrants and returning migrants as age, sex, marital 
status, level of education, occupation, background (rural/urban, etc. ) 
social status, etc. It is also important to know through well-executed 
sociological studies the causes of migration and return migration.: Other 
questions that we should explore are: Are the returnees first-time or final 

Ieturnées? How and to what extent have they been able to upgrade their 
job skills? What kinds of problems do they face in their TERBSDIRUOR to the 
community/region of origin? `> — . 

In any attempt to formulate worthwhile schemes of rehabilitation for 
- returnees it is indispensable for us to ensure efficient. services of information 
and assistance to them. Central, regional, and other local authorities can 
play the role of coordinating agencies in the matter. For. example, in 
dealing with the problem of economic rehabilitation or unemployment 
among returnees, it is incumbent upon coordinating agencies to suggest 
which sectors of the economy need to be expanded by a definite: policy of 
investment, credit, and development of infrastructural facilities. - 

It would not be inappropriate here to emphasize the need to design each 
rehabilitation scheme so as to make it part of the overall manpower export 
policy. It would be a good idea to re-export experienced returnees with a 
view to giving India a competitive edge in the international labour market. 
As is well known, Iraq recently recruited about 10,000 labourers from 
Vietnam for its Basra reconstruction project. If.the Government of India 
had a well-defined manpower export policy, our country could well have 
‘cornered a substantial part of this massive quota." It is well.known that a 
majority of the 1,200 or so private recruiting agencies that have been given 

.licences for manpower recruitment and export are involved more. in 
racketeering than in serious business. And, with the exception of the 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu manpower export corporations, the various State 
corporations, have not shown enough initiative in this regard. 


^ 9 Rattan Mali, "Désey cu Memposer Exo Nolim Times of India (New Deltu), 2 
February 1989. 
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The importance of manpower export and re-export is underscored by the 
fact that remittances from abroad constituted 25 per cent of India’s export 
earnirigs. in the mid-1980s. According to an International Labour Organ- 
ization report. released late, in 1988, the remittance inflows were 1.5 per 
cent of India's gross domestic product, 6 per cent of India's groes domestic. 
savings, and 7 per cent of India's gross domestic capital formation. In spite, 
of this, however, as the International Labour Organization report mentioned 
above points out, India made no serious effort to "manage, plan, or* 
canalize" its manpower exports to West Asia, which accounted for 95.2 per 
cent of the country's total labour emigration during 1982-86, 

The study states that the export of workers from India is largely left to 
recruitment agents and that the Government's intervention is limited to 
ensuring that the terms and conditions of employment, conform to the 
specified minimum norms. As regards flow of remittances, deposits. and 


"investments, it points out how the Government of India has not cared to 


offer any inceritive in the form of premium exchange rates or use of a part 
of remittances for imports. Also, there is no obligation on the part of the 
migrant workers and their employers to remit any part of their earnings to 
India. Foreign-exchange regulations only stipulate that remittances should 


` be channelled through the official banking systemi and that the balances, 


held abroad should be repatriated when the migrants return. Such balances 


.can be kept in a special account, and the migrants can claim 50 per cent of 


the amounts within a period of ten years. The study, further, notes that the 
Government of India tries to induce only'those in the high-income group 
abroad to provide repatriable financial resources. 

V P: Se . gs j= 
In view of the element of uncertainty about life and work in the countries 
on the Gulf we may regard every migrant as-a potentially “stranded 
returnee". That only a few turn out to be such is a different matter. A’ 


migrant may find himself stranded for several reasons—because of a 


premature termination of his contract, retrenchment, victimization, 
accident, illness, or death. The solution obviously lies in rehabilitation and 
in repatriation of such a worker. The Ministry of Labour has a'proposal to 
raise a fund to meet the expenditure entailed in repatriation and of litigation 


‘to be carried on, on behalf of victimized workers. It wants to amend the 


Emigration Act of 1983 for the purpose and also provide for compulsory 
insurance of every worker going abroad.” 

Death is a nightmare for Indians working in the countries on the Gulf. " 
The biggest problem is to bring the body home for funeral rites by the next 
of kin. In Saudi Arabia, for example, where about six hundred Indians. 


D 


ash Deepak Razdan, “Fund to Assist Indians Abroad"? Hindustan Times, 13 April 1987. 
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died in 1987, rion Muslin are not allowed to be buried. No body can be 
claimed til) responsibility for death is fixed in the case of an unnatural one 
^ and the wages and the death compensation due to the deceased are paid to 
. the next of kin. The whole procedure takes usually one or two months and, 
in complicated cases, eyen longer." These delays and the hardships that 
they entail can be avoided if the Government of India enters into effective 
bilateral agreements with .the labour-importing countries within the 
framework of a comprehensive manpower export policy. . ; 
To sum up, the question of rehabilitation of the returnees from the Gulf 
is importànt in view of the fact that labour migration to West Asia is not a 
permanent phenomenon. The migrants are not given immigrant status in 
the receiving countries. Ideally, there is need to transform this one-time 
migration/return migration into what is known as "circular migration", a 
process characterized by short-term, transitory, repetitive, or cyclic 
movement of people in which the migrants lack any declared intention of 
permanent or long-lasting change in residence. The smoothness and effi- 
ciency with which .this process of circulation operates would -largely 
determine the success or otherwise of our panes export policy. 


February 1991 
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"Book Reviews: 


Interuational Law 


RICHARD B. PEA The Human Rights of Aliens in "Contemporary Inter- 
national Law. Manchester: University Press, 1984. Pp xii +. 177. 
£27.50. 


The author wrote this book during the period when he was a Resident 
Alien in Britain (1980-81). He wrote it for the Melland Schill seriés of , 
lectures which he was to deliver at the University of Manchester in 1981. It 
gives us a welcome elaboration of his Hague lectures of 1978 on "The s 
Duties of States. Regarding the Civil Rights of Aliens” and expresses his 
long-standing concern for leavening the traditional law governing the 
treatment of aliens with the emerging international human rights norms 
found in such instruments as the International Bill of Rights. the Draft 
Declaration on the Human Rights of Non-Citizens, and the Draft Conven- 
tion on the Protection of the Rights of Migrant-Workers. 

The study is divided in seven chapters, not counting the introduction. 
The first chapter deals with the rights of aliens in the period prior to the 
twentieth century. The historical analysis provided here goes back to the 
practice of the Greek city states and the usages of the Middle Ages. It then: ^ 
describes how the European Powers during the rise of modern nation 
states sought to supervise and protect the activities of their citizens abroad. 
It offers a critique of the approach of the Swiss jurist Emmerich de Vattel 
to the theory of diplomatic protection. It, further, goes into the decisions 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, the International Court of 
Justice, and tbe various national courts. Jt tries to show how the traditiona] 
doctrine of diplomatic protection is not really about the rights of aliens but 
about the rights and duties of states. It refers to some of the bilateral | 
treaties relating to friendship, commerce, and navigation, and explains 
how they granted certain rights and privileges to nationals of the state 
parties engaged in trade in one another's territories. It establishes that the 
use of treaty law to clarify and develop the law governing the rights of 
-aliens is of the utmost importance. It avers that its significance “so far has 

‘been seriously underestimated by the international legal community". It 
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'expresses the hope that this ^will be remedied in the years to come”. One .. 
gets the feeling that its focus is on the abuses which attended the traditional 
doctrine of diplomatic protection of nationals abroad rather than on the 
other aspects. ! 

.The second chapter is devoted to the rights of aliens in the first half of 
the twentieth century, i.e:, in the period prior to the founding of the 
United Nations. It makes a study of some of the major international 
conventions and recommendations like the International Conference of 
American States held in 1889-90 in Washington, D.C., on claims and 
diplomatic intervention, the Convention Relative ` to the Rights of Aliens 
adopted at the Second International Conference of American States in 
' 1902 held in Mexico City, the Bustamante Code, and the Convention on 
the Status of Aliens adopted'in 1928 in Havana in Cuba. It also effectively 
lays bare the failure of the League of Nations to codify the Law of State 
Responsibility for Injuries to Aliens. It then goes on to discuss the wide- 
spread practice of guaranteeing certain rights to aliens in bilateral treaties 
: of friendship, commerce, and navigation. The author observes, and quite 
correctly, that the efforts made by the League in this area were more 
ambitious than thoge bein, put in by the United Nations today (p. 35). 

Chapter III examines the provisions in the United Nations Charter on 
the protection of human rights, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the International Covenant of Civil and Political Rights, the Inter- 
national Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights, and the 
optional protocol to the International Convention on Civil and Political 
Rights (especially the specific provisions relating to the rights of aliens). It 
brings out quite well the work of the International Law Commission on the 
treatment of aliens, as also the work of Dr F. V. Garcia-Amador as its 
special rapporteur (1956-61) to fuse the norms relating to the treatment of 
aliens and the emerging norms-of international human rights law (applic- 
able to aliens and nationals alike). Italso touches on the initiative taken by 
Baroness Elles in drafting a Declaration on the Human Rights of Individuals 
who are not citizens of the country in which they live. It is a pity thát there 
has sb far been no detailed discussion of the reports submitted by Baroness 
. Elles in 1977. However, this does not prevent the book under review from . 
commenting on the conspicuous omission of certain rights from the declar- 
ation (as, for example, the guarantees for the protection of the rights of 
aliens in criminal proceedings and of the right to work). 

The'problem of refugees, Stateless persons, and migrant workers and 
the solutions attempted by the United Nations constitute the subject 
matter of the next chapter. The author succeeds in identifying the rights ' 
that are commonly granted to refugees and Stateless persons. R 

What action did the United Nations initiate to protect the rights of 
-aliens? This may be seen from the several regional conventions. Chapter V 
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analyses the rights granted: under the European Convention on Estab- 
lishment. He convincingly argues that the European Convention on 
Establishment is clearly a less-than-revolutionary document. The Conven- 
tion is more a codification than a progressive development of the law 
governing the treatment of aliens. The chapter has an extensive discussion 
on the European Convention on the Legal Status of Migrant Workers. It 
says that the problem of migrant workers is not just a labour problem; 
basically it is a human problem. 

How have the various bilateral treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation contributed to the development of customary international law 
norms in certain areas? Chapter VI refers to the Treaty of Friendship, 
Establishment, and Navigation concluded in 1962 between Britain and 
Japan; and shows how the parties to the treaty accord treatment not less 
favourable than that which is accorded to nationals of any other foteign 
' country even in case of nationalization. It discusses some of the basic 

features of the migrant treaties signed since the conclusion of the Second 
' World War, and says that they deal with the channelling of labour from the 
developing countries to the industrialized countries. It focuses on the 
human rights aspect of the bilateral treaties as the significance of those 
treaties has largely escaped the attention of the international legal 
community so far. It also- lists some of the omissions made by those 
treaties. One wishes that it had cited and analysed some of the practical 
problems faced by Asian migrant workers in the countries of West Asia. 
where migrant workers have to surrender their passports and visa documents 
with their employers and under State vigilance and certain basic rights are 
denied outrightly. The chapter argues that treaties of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation, though binding only upon states parties thereto, will 
undoubtedly ripen over the years into norms of cutomary international law 
binding.even on states which have not ratified them (p. 121). . 
Several members of the international community, especially the devel- 


oping countries, have large. numbers of migrant workers. The book tells>, 


them what exactly their rights‘are. But then the problems which aliens face 
today like all human problems cannot be solved by law alone. Economists, 
sociologists, and international lawyers have all à crucial role to play in 
safeguarding their rights. 

As Professor Gillian White observes in his Foreword, the book offers, 
from the perspective of human rights, a penetrating and informative 
account of the present state of international law relating to the treatment of 
individual-aliens. Wherever necessary, the author quotes the authorities 
extensively ang the relevant conventions. Sometimes one feels that instead of 
making general observations, the author would have done well to take certain 
specific areas—as, for example, the problem of migrant workers—for inde- 
pendent examination. Of course he breaks new ground and shows the way. 
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- The book is very useful.to those who want to acquaint themselves with 
the general principles of international law on the status of aliens. The 
printing and getup of the book is excellent. The book deserves to find a 
place in every law library i in India and abroad. 
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Western Europe 


CHRISTOPHER TUGENDHAT AND^ WILLIAM WALLACE. Options for British 
- . Foreign Policy in the 1990s. London/New York: Routledge, 1988. : 
Chatham House Papers. Paperback. Pp. viii + 125. £6.95. 


In the conduct.of foreign policy Britain is the oldest and the most experienced 
nation today. A basic characteristic of British foreign policy is the absence 
of abrupt changes of U-turns.. Policy changes are made only after jas ait 
public debate. — '* " 

Britain was the key actor so long as Europe remained the main theatre.of . 
world politics. The basic approach-it pursued was that Britain would be the 
natural enemy of any Power which tried to dominate the continent. From 

the seventeenth century to the fall of Napoleon in 1815 Britain's main 
preoccupation was to foil French attempts to dominate Europe. Later, 
when Germany tried to dominate the continent, Britain shifted its focus to 
Germany and fought two world wars to frustrate German ambitions. ‘ 

The Second World War drastically changed the international scenario. - 
- Europe ceased to be the main theatre of world politics. This marked the 
`+, end of British dominance in world politics, Two extra-European Powers— 
the United States and the Soviet Union—assumed the ee wie in world 
politics. 

Britain emerged from the Second World War existed: in the sense - 
that its resource base was considerably depleted. This put various con- 
straints on its foreign policy. Since the war, therefore, Britain has been 
engaged in an exercise of constant readjustment of its foreign policy in the 
light of its lowered- power ‘position and its reduced resources. In 1964 
Kenneth Younger, Director of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, published a brilliant study entitled Changing Perspectives of British 
Foreign Policy. Ten years later, in 1974, Professor F.S. Northedge of the 
London School ‘of Economics published his monumental work, The Descent 
from Power: British Foreign Policy, 1945-1973, focusing on Britain’s post- 
war struggle to readjust its role and make it compatible with the changed 
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international situation. Since the publication of this book yet more changes 
have taken place in the Sue situation and, consequently, i in the British 
role. 

'. The book under review is a major d sponsored by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London. It examines the different options facing 
British foreign policy in the 1990s. It describes the various significant 
changes that have taken place in Europe and the world since the Second 
World War and underlines the need to give á more visible European 
orientation to British foreign policy. It also draws attention to the gap 
between Britain’s foreign-policy aspirations and the resources required for 
their fulfilment, and stresses the need to ensure that Britain’s policies 
match its resources. Say the authors: “In today’s world a country’s power 
and influence are basically determined by its economic performance.” 
They lay special emphasis on Britain’s economic recovery in the 1980s, and 
show how this enabled the country to become the second biggest investor 
in the world. Indeed Britain today is in a stronger pesition than it was in 
the 1970s. Its averagé rate of growth in the 1980s was 3.1 per cent. As 
~ against this the average rate of growth of the European Community was 
2.3 per cent. Of course it is still well below the average rate of grawth of 
Japan (3.9 per cent) and the’ United States (4 per cent). Britain's share in 
the world trade improved from 5.2 per cent in 1973 to 5.3 per cent in 1985. 


What is more, London is still one of the three major financial capitals of . ' 


the world—along with Tokyo and New York. This means that Britain's , 
international position has stabilized after many years of retreat. At the 
same time “one of the most striking aspects of Britain's current position is 
the extent to which it hag become a West European state, first and 
foremost" (p. 25). The trans-Atlantic and West European elements in’ 
Britain's-international influence conent the core of Buen foreign 
policy in the 1980s. 

Besides the economic and security dimensions, the book under review 
examines certain intangible elements in Britain's foreign policy like the 
political, cultural, and social values of Britain, the role of the British 
Council, the rolé of the External Services. of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation (BBC), etc., which underpin Britain's international standing 
and influence. The country is increasingly cost conscious in the pursuit of” 
its foreign policy. This is clear from the way it has sharply slashed its- 
public expenditure.over the years. This has affected the functioning of 
important instruments like the British Council and the External Services of- 
the BBC. Dc 

The book underlines the advantages of Britain and France cooperating 
- in the nuclear field. It also indicates why, owing to the Falklands crisis, 
Britain could not carry out any major defence review in 1982 with a view to ` 
reducing the size of the Royal Navy. It provides a number of interesting 
sidelights. For instancé it tells us how Prime Minister Harold Wilson, in 
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1965, made a suggestion offering to deploy British nuclear submarines east ' 


of Suez to afford a nuclear guarantee to India against a potential Chinese 


attack (p. 18). Similarty it points out certain contradictions in West German 


policy—as, for example, preaching the virtue of open markets while prac- 
tising extensive industrial and agricultural subsidies and maintaining 
substantial barriers against foreign competition in services. Tace contra- 
dictions, it declares, are quite apparent (p. 46). - 

In conclusion the authors say (p. 107): "British foreign alice in the 
1990s will therefore be first and foremost a matter of multilateral relations, 
‘rather than of independent initiatives and national action . . . .” 


The analysis in the book is, by and large, brilliant. However, certain - 


assumptions and observations call for comment. A major weakness of the 
book is that while the authors, in 1988, examined the various options 
before British foreign policy for the 1990s they were not able to foresee the 
impending reunification of Germany and its repercussions on the future 
European environment. Similarly they séem to be overenthusiastic about 


^: Britain's complete integration with Europe, where they argue for a “twin 


West European base" ráther than a national one for British foreign policy. 

How-slippery such a base would be in a situation like the recent Gulf War is 
something we must ponder over. Also, while calling for a reduction in 
Britain’s military expenditure, ‘they argue that “the international interests 
of Spain and Italy are, after all, effectivély promoted at much lower levels 
of public expenditure” (p. 118). In view of the widespread nature-of British 
interests, this comparison between Britain on the ong hand and Spain and 


„Italy on the other is unfair. Again there seems to be an underestimation of 


the present Anglo-American special relationship when the authors observe 
that “it is Federal Germany, rather than Britain, which is the USA’s most 
important partner in Western Europe’’(p, 115). A similar underestimation 
is apparent when they observe (p. 70): “Washington no longer discriminates 
so naturally between :the Anglo-Saxon link and the US-European relation- 
ship as a whole." Further they say (ibid.): “Germany is now America's 


‚most important European security partner . . . . Britain and France follow" 


Germany in importance, as Europe's two nuclear Powers and the two 
other suppliers of substantial conventional forces in Germany." They 
certainly do not seem to have taken into account all the facets of the 
Anglo-American special relatonship. Nor do they manifest any appreciation 
of the expression of solidarity between the two countries in situations like 


the Falklands crisis of 1982 or the Libyan crisis of 1986. They argue (ibid.): 


This is not to argue that the British Government should deliberately 
' loosen its ties to the United States. Rather it is to suggest that it should 

abandon the illusion that the special relationship is more than a set of 

limited arrangements, and should approach the US-UK link with a 
‘more hard-headed calculation of costs and benefits to Britain. 
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Would such an attitude be in the British interest? Would it not pull down 
the Anglo-American special relationship to a very ordinary level? The 
present reviewer has dealt with this subject at length in his article "Whither 
Anglo-American Special Relationship?", which appeared in the Round 
Table (London) of Qctober 1990. ) 


` Centre for American and Td B. VIVEKANANDAN 
West European Studies, pm T ` 
School of International Studies, — j 


' Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Central Asia 


Freedom in Exile: The Autobiography of His Holiness the. Dalai Lama. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1990. Pp. 308. £12.95. 


In the in sind chequered annals of Tibet the life and times of the : 
Fourteenth Dalai Lama has perhaps been the most eventful, if also singularly 
tumultuous. Unqualified denunciation of him by Beijing notwithstanding, 
` he has, since he fled his land, carved out á unique place for himself and not. 
only in India. The global recognition he commands today is reflected in the 
award ‘to him of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1989. He receives a myriad- 
invitations to address people in all parts of the world. Indéed, even as these 
lines are being written (March- 1991), he is on one of his not infrequent _ 
visits abroad. No wonder, then, that this autobiography, published in the . 
fall of 1990, has claimed wide attention-and excited much interest. , 
Installed in the Potala way back'in 1940 as a child of five years, the Dalai 
Lama grew up during the years Of the Second World War. The Kuomintang 
regime in China was a belligerent, but Tibet was neutral in that war. The 
` war made a great impact on Tibet's two most powerful, and populous, 
neighbours: India in the south, and China in the east. In.1947, when the 
Dalai Lama was barely twelve, the Raj wound up; so did Generalissimo 
Jiang Gaishek's ramshackle administration although pro forma it took M 
more years for the People’ s Republic of China to be born. 
Literally on the morrow as it were, Beijing's'strident call.for Tiber s 
“liberation” from the alleged hold of imperialism cast deep, dark shadows 
across the land, pushing the youthful Dalai Lama into his first major brush 
with men and events. To meet the challenge, the Regent and his coterie 
"resolved to invest their God King with supreme-authority, much before his 


years. And the youth, barely in his early teens, appeared to mature with his — , 


new, awesome responsibilities. In the face of a massive Chinese onslaught 
on Chamdo (October 1950) he decided to leave Lhasa and move south. 
Simultaneously he dispatched a negotiating team to Beijing. These were 
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bitter pills to swallow. The flight of the ruler and the contents of the 17- 
point agreement which his delegates were later coaxed or cajoled into 


„signing were clear signs of knuckling down or under, not of standing up or 
` fighting it out. And yet, given the harsh ground realities—a vast and empty 


land with no armed strength worth the name and the ruling élite, both T 
and spiritual, sharply divided—there was little choice. 
From his brief sojourn, a stone's throw from the Indian frontier, the 


- Dalai Lama presently returned to Lhasa somewhat sanguine of playing the 


: game with the Chinese, who had meanwhile marched in in sizeable strength. 
And for nearly a decade thereafter he did all he could to-'ensure that 
matters did not come to the boil. Not that he succeeded. Slowly but surely 
the Chinese tightened their stranglehold, and events seemed to get out of 
hand. ` 


. The first shock came when the Dalai oe was forced to part company . 


with important lay and monastic advisers who had become personae non 
gratae with the Chinese authorities in Lhasa; for he was acutely conscious 


that their sole crime was to underline how deep the popular resentment 


was against Beijing's new-fangled policies. Nor did their parting delay the 
riemesis for long. The rumblings of the approaching storm in far-off Amdo 
and Kham began soon to be audible in Lhasà itself. 

Before the final breach occurred in 1959 there were two short breathers. 
The first was a year-long sojourn (1954-55) in China undertaken on Chinese - 


, insistence. Beijing had calculated that the Dalai Lama would return a 


convert, if not a zealot. It found, however, that, though he was a willing 
pupil and seemed quite pliable, he stood his ground and refused to kowtow. 
Not-tong after, it.két him embark on another jourhey, to India, te participate 
in the celebration marking the 2,500th anniversary of the Mahaparinirvdna 
of the Buddha. 

Apart from its attendant ceremonies and the junket to holy places, the 


' visit (from November 1956 to March 1957) enabled Prime Minister 


Jawaharial Nehru to help sort out the Dalai Lama's growing estrangement . 
with the authorities in Beijing. And since Zhou Enlai was around, meetings 
were arranged between the two. The Dalai Lama; howéver, wad far from 
‘reassured with the- Chinese Prime Minister's promise to slow dówn the 
- Pace of reform in Tibet. He was caught Between two strong, albeit contrary, 
pulls. ‘His advisers and almost his entire family exhorted him to stay back; 
his own instinct and Nehru's firm faith in Zhou's bona fides pushed him in 
the, opposite direction. Brentu he backtrackeü to return to his own 
land. 

In less than two’ years matters came to a head. Mounting tensions front 
an incipient rebellion in Kham engulfed large parts of the land'and presently 
snowballed into-thousands of Khampas and Amdowas pouring into Lhasa 
itself. Armed with their ancient matchlocks and muskets and breech- 
loaders, their one-point programme wa§.to protect the Dalai Lama, who, 
they thought, was in imminent danger of being captured. 
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In the fnt quarter of 1959 the situation in and around Lhasa was truly 
explosive. One evening the Dalai Lama was invited to witness a drama: 
performance in the Chinese-camp outside the: grounds of his own palace. 
He reluctantly accepted the invitation. The news inflamed popular passions, 
which were exacerbated by the unambiguous suggestion of his hosts that he 
come alone, unescorted by his bodyguard. A large, virtually leaderless 
mob, suspecting the worst, surrounded the palace, determined not to allow 
` its occupant to leave! 

It was a hopeless situation. The youthful monk, barely — years 
of age, decided to flee his palace—into exile. He has been followed over 
the past three decades by almost a hundred thousand of his people. Over 
' the years, with the Tibetan diasporas springing up far beyond India's 
shores, he-has kept busy keeping vigil over his people in those far-flung 
“colonies” and ministering to their spiritual and, to the extent possible, - 
temporal needs. Nor has he forgotten his own land and its forlorn people. 
At the same time he has sought to resolve the i impasse with Beijing and 
find a way for an honourable return.  . 
2m The Dalai Lama's account falls into two almost equal hálves. The first — 
' seven chapters, deal largely with the events which led to the rebellion of 
March 1959; the last eight sum up all that has come in its wake. It is the 
story of a “simple” monk “simply” told—a straightforward account with no 
frills, no pretensions, no embellishments. There is no attempt to hide, 
much less to gloss over, inconvenient truths. Indeed it is a vast improve- 
ment on his carlier autobiography, My Land and My People, which was 
published in 1962, i.e., almost on the morrow of his escape and which, 
oddly; finds no mention in the new book. Heavily edited (by David 
Howarth), the earlier work wai a translation of a draft made originally in 
Tibetan and made for poor reading; the present tells his story “directly in 
English”. Its editor, Alexander Norman, is virtually invisible, and the 
narrative, almost effortless. 

Let us first dispose of a few errors of omission and commission. The 
Dalai Lama’s bland assertion that the Manchu emperors “were Buddhists” 
(p. 10) needs to be qualified; for the rulers of the Qing dynagty belonged to 
a small ethnic minority of Manchuria and presided over a sprawling empire 
made up of many nationalities. These nationalities included not only the ' 
lama Buddhists of Tibet but also the Mongols who occupied a vast expanse 


M 


' Ofterritory and who were yet to be tamed by Lamaism, the Turki Muslims 


of the huge but empty landmass of Central Asia (variously Chinese Tartary, 
Eastern or Chinese Turkestan, Kashgaria, or Xinjiang), and, nearer home, 
' the ubiquitous if crushing majority of the Han. Understandably the 
Manchus wore many a cap. To the Dalai Lamas they were incarnations of 
the Mongolian deity Mañjuśrī or Prajfiá (wisdom), an arrangement dictated 
by political expediency rather than any religious or ideological conviction.. 

There is a mixup between "convention" and "conference" Ap. 66), the 
Sinis Comventoay Being teen yodueror the tripartite Siina: Conterene) 
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“NEFA” stands for the Northeast Frontier Agency, not “Northeastern . 


Frontier Area” (p. 78). Happily for him the Dalai Lama is in good company; 
for, odd as it may seem, both Richardson in his Tibet and Its History (1962) 
(p. 226) and Grunweld in his The Making of Modern Tibet (1987) (pp. 140 


and 186) make the same error. Also one institutes or initiates reforms, but . 


one does not “instigate reforms” (p. 61). Nor does one “rout out old and 
unproductive practices” (p. 87). This is possibly a typographical error. The 
happier expression is “the farthest reaches”, not “the furthest reaches” 


(p. 142). Again one meets (or meets with) a ‘party, not “meets up with a. 


party” (p. 152). And one evinces interest in socioeconomic problems, not | 


“in socio-economics" 

To revert to the Dalai Lama’ 8 story. Born Lhamo Thondup and “dis- 
covered" at the age of three as an incarnation of Avalokiteshvara, the 
Tibetan Bodhisattva of Compassion, he was enthroned two years later with 
a string of new names. His childhood was not unhappy. This was largely 
because he made a good pupil, quick on the uptake and keen to learn. No 
wonder his tutors put up with his boyish pranks and let him indulge his 


_ interest in mechanical toys (which he always ripped apart and yet ' 


somchow managed to reassemble). The young boy made blueprints for 
model ships, tanks, aeroplanes, ctc. In this he was encouraged by the 


Austrian mountaineer Heinrich Harrer, who had wandered into Lhasa and 


gained his confidence. 

When the Chinese mounted an armed assault to “liberate” his land, the 
Dalai Lama was at his wit's end; for he had no army worth the name. Even 
if he had, the struggle would have been "futile". When his eldest brother, 
then abbot of Kumbum, sneaked into Lhasa determined to escape and 
“secure foreign support”, the Dalai Lama demurred. His own later flight.to 
Dromo (January 1951) was dictated by expediency. So was the decision to 
dispatch a negotiating team to Beijing; for it "had'not been empowered to 
‘sign anything on my behalf, only to negotiate". He kept the seals of State 


at Dromo to “ensure” that it "could not”. Strongly advised “to seek exile” ` 


in India, he was persuaded that any foreign (read US) intervention would 
mean large-scale bloodshed, which he was determined to avoid under all 
circumstances. 1 

There were strains between the Dalai Lama's Government and the 


Chinese authorities from the beginning. Ín a land that produces little, a, 


massive Chinese influx meant an acute scarcity of food and a sharp rise in 
prices. The Chinese interfered jn all administrative matters although the 
17-point agreement specifically barred them from doing so. More, with the 


People’s Liberation Army digging in, feelings on both sides ran high.” 


Large-scale collectivization of land erent famine and du in its 
-wake. 


The Dalai Lama's year- long visit to the máintand was an eyeopener. He -> 


had a dozen odd meetings with Chairman Mao Zedong. Only a few of 


r 
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them were private. The Chinese leader “did not have the aura” of a 
particularly intelligent man, but was "a most impressive person". Mao's 
complexion was “very dark"; his skin, "shiny"; his hands, “very beautiful 
with perfect fingers and an exquisitely formed thumb”. The Dalai Lama: 
noticed that the great helmsman had difficulty breathing and “panted a 
great deal”. His speech was “very slow and precise”, as were his move- 
' ments and manners; his clothes, “completely wom out”; shirts, “threadbare 
at the cuff”; jackets, “shabby”. Sadly for him, however; the Chairman 
misjudged the Dalai Lama completely, convinced that the latter was 
opposed to religion. He had pronounced, religion “poison”. This provoked 


“a violent burning sensation” in the Dalai Lama, who suddenly felt “very . 


afraid”. In the event the Dalai Lama failed to correct Mao. And he 
continued to wonder: “How could he have misjudged me?” 

On Tibetan governance, Mao’s perceptions appeared to be responsive to 
the Dalai Lama's own. The pace of reform must be sluggish— "dictated by 
the will of the people”; the terms of the 17-point agreement should be 
implemented “as slowly as we [viz., Tibetans] ourselves judged necessary”. 
No wonder the Dalai Lama began to be “very enthusiastic” about Sino- 
Tibetan cooperation. He enrolled himself as a member of the Communist 
Party; for he hoped “to work out a synthesis of Buddhist and pure Marxist 
doctrine". i 


The Dalai Lama found Zhou Enlai “a very sharp-eyed man” “full of UE 


smiles and charm and swift intelligence". In fact Zhou was “over-polite”, a 
sure sign of someone “not to be trusted”. And then there was Mao’s 
chosen heir and successor, Liu Shaoqi (oddly rendered in the book'here as 
“Lu Rao-chi"). Both "steady and grave", he was a man a ‘few words and 
little laughter”. 

Despite an outward air of informality and bonhomie, the Dalai Lama did 
not fail to notice that his hosts were “very reluctant” to let him’ meet 
foreigners or, for that matter, “ordinary Chinese people”. ` 

Next in importance to his exposure to China was the Dalai Lanla's visit 
of less than six months to India and his encounters with Néhru, whom he 
had met earlier, though briefly, in Beijing. Comparisons are odious, but in 
the Dalai Lama's position they were perhaps unavoidable. Nehru “appeared 
to have less self-assurancé" than Mao, and “there was nothing dictatorial 
about him". And he “seemed honest”. Perhaps this was why he was “later 
deceived" by his Chinese counterpart. The Dalai Lama's fervid plea that 
Beijing had violated both the letter and spirit of its compact did not register 
with the Indian Prime Minister. "But you must realize”, Nehru told him, 
"that India cannot support you". All the same he undertook to speak to 
- Zhou Enlai and arrange a meeting. Not that it helped; for.the Chinese 
leader was “full of charm, smiles, and deceit”. The Dalai Lama did not 
believe him. But then “it was useless to argue”. 

: Nehru advised thé Dalai Lama to return home, and the Dalai Lama did 
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: as he was told. Within less than two years, however, he was once again 
forced to resume his travels. Nothing seemed to avail. He did his best to | 
_ Stay the course: he reasoned with the rebels in ‘Kham, where Chinese 
methods of intimidation had been “abhorrent” and “beyond the capacity of 
my imagination”. He also kept up his connexion with the Preparatory 
Committee for the Autonomous Region of Tibet, being certain that, if he 

opposed the Chinese, directly, the “consequences would be devastating”. 
His reward for his pains was a weekly visit by the Chinese commander, 
“accompanied by very arrogant interpreters, to urge, cajole, abuse me”. . 
The mob in Lhasa in March 1959 was hostile ^to anyone they thought 
guilty of collaboration with the Chinese". It demanded a promise that thé 
Dalai Lama would “never go” to the Chinese commander's camp. When ' ' 

. the Chinese commander ruled that he move “for my own safety”, the Dalai. 
Lama procrastinated—“anything.to buy time”. Eventually he mercued 
stealthily away. I 
The Dalai Lama's escape into exile was a traumatic experience. More 
meetings with Nehru followed. The Dalai Lama realized; painfully, Nehru’s 
own mounting compulsions. He noted that the Prime Minister “could be a 

; bit of a bully” and that perhaps he showed signs of čą guilty conscience” for 
being “so-insistent” on his retum to Tibet in 1957. And yet Nehru could be 
human too. He was, “despite his occasional heavy-handedness”, a man of, 
“great magnanimity”. He “vehemently” opposed the Dalai Lama’s pointof 
view but “did nothing to prevent me from expressing it, much less from 
. holding it". He also went out of his way to help the countless Tibetan : 
refugees who had by now begun to pour into the country, especially for the 
younger generation among them. Hé impressed upon the agitated Dalai ' 
Lama that the best way to keep the Tibetan question "alive" was not to 

activate it at the United Nations but to edücate E children" along. 
proper lines. > is 

' In the latter half of his narrative the Dalai Lama spells out the endeavours 
he made to give his people a modicum of hope and comfort in a scenario 
that, at times, seemed singularly barren and bleak. At Dharamsala he 
succeeded in establishing a modest infrastructure to regulate the affairs of 
. his people. In this he was helped by many voluntary organizations, both in 

_India and abroad, and a whole army of well-meaning people. 

" There is a whole chapter on Beijing’s outright denunciation of the Dalai 
Lama (“A Wolf in Monk's Clothing"). Although the Dalaj Lama makes a 

. note of the abuses heaped on him ("a thief, a murderer, a rapist"), he 
dismisses the accusations with indifference. "There is no attempt to retaliate, 
much less to offer a defence: the charge is just ignored. The Dalai Lama is 
sad but not bitter about the endless tales of martial law and worse and 
about the periodic bldodletting of his people; for the news from Tibet has 
been at once grim and grisly, and too gruesome to be set out in detail. - 
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Briefly, in an unequal, and unending, struggle, a million Tibetans appear 
to have lost their lives while “more than 300,000 Chinese troops” stand 
guard over the rest. More important, and tragic, is the large-scale influx of 
the Han and the grim prospect of the Tibetan people béing swamped and 
losing their ethnic identity in their own homeland! 

~ Happily there is a lot more to the book than this mopping over the sadder, 
seamier side of things—as, for example, intimate glimpses of the Dalai 
Lama’s childhood. One evening, as a novitiate at Kumbum and barely 
four, he upset his uncle’s loose-leafed book of scriptures when he was 
reading it. To no one’s surprise, the uncle “picked me up and slapped me 
hard". For years thereafter the Dalai Lama was haunted by his uncle's 
“very dark, pockmarked face and fierce moustache”. Later, in Lhasa, 
when news arrived of the Chinese attack on Chamdo, the Dalai Lama, 
being keen to know what it was all about, got up on a chest and peeped 
through a window high up in the wall separating his room from the 
Regent's: "I hoisted myself up.and, holding my breath, began to spy on the 
Regent. I cogl see his face quite clearly as he read the letter. It became 
very grave.” 

The loss of his favourite sweeper, who had been his “most enthusiastic 
playmate”, -made him disconsolate; for, when small, he “had frightened me 
by pulling hideous faces; when I grew older he joined me in my roughest 
games”. The loss was the greater uf that it “symbolized the end of my 
childhood. There could be no going back”. Much later he found Marshal 
Chen Yi. then on a visit to Lhasa, a subject of some amusement; for he 
wore a neck-tie “even though he did not seem to know” how to wear one 
and a shirt that “could barely contain his paunch”. 

“One of the most important aspects” of his years in lie ‘has been 
meetings with people from all walks of life. President Rajendra Prasad 
impressed him no end. His "quite extraordinary demeanour" moved the 
Dalai Lama "to tears”:.“He seemed to me liké a true Bodhisattva.” 
Another of his "happiest memories" is a visit by the American Benedictine 
monk, Father Thomas Meston, “a truly humble and deeply spiritual man" 
The Dalai Lama found the present Pope “a very practical sort of person, i 
very broad-minded and open”. For Mother Teresa he has “the deepest 
respect". The Tory leader Edward Heath was “a man with great knowledge 
of world affairs”. 

Though the daily regime of the Dalai Lama is not too rigid, he spends “at 
the very least” five-and-a-half hours “in prayer, meditation, and study”. Of 
EA "Knowing that I cannot escape it, I see no point in worrying about 

" Ali the same it is "sensible" to take certain precautions before it 
Mire happens. 

There is much more to.the Dalai Lama' s fascinating" tale of his travels 

"from East to West", “of magic and mystery", of his "initiatives for 
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peace", etc., than the constraints of a book review would allow. Written 
. with candour and sensitivity the book ends appropriately enough ona onte: 
- of prayer much too beautiful to paraphrase: 


° 


For as long as space endures 

And for as long as living beings remain, 

Until then may I, too, abide 
To dispel the misery of the world. ^ ^ 


Formerly Professor and ; PARSHOTAM MEHRA- 
Chairman, Departments of i 
History and Central Asian 
Studies, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh 


East Asia 


R.K. Jain, ed. China and Thailand, 1949-1983. New Delhi: Radiant ^ ^ 


Publishers, 1984. Volume 1 in the series “China and Southeast Asia, 
, ^ since 1949". Pp. Ixxvi + 415. Rs 150.00. 


The book under review is a collection of as many as 425 documents from 
both Chinese and Thai sources. Whereas some of these have been taken 


from primary sources, others have been culled from British broadcasting ` » 


services like the Summary of World Broadcasts and the Foreign Broadcast- _ 

» ing Information Service, as also from books, weeklies, and dailies, allin the 
English language. * . > 

The editor's introduction (pp. xxxvii to  baxvi) surveys the developments 

in Sino-Thai relations historically since the emergence of the People's 

Republic of China in October 1949. It notes the growing influence of both 

. the Communists and the Kuomintang im Thailand between 1911 and 1949 


but underlines the strength of the Thai monarchical tradition, China's ' ' 


"imperialist/expansionist tendencies, and the anti-Communist orientation of 
the Thai ruling élite as major factors in Thai responses to China's overtures. 
The story. of interaction between the two countries as unfolded by the - 
editor's Introduction reflects the deep-seated Thai misgiving as regards 
China's intentions towards Southeast Asia in general and towards Thailand 


in particular. Geography and history have played important roles in shaping: — 


the Thai attitude towards China. Only a narrow stretch of about eighty 
- miles of- Burmese and Laotian territory separates Thailand from China. 

Historically, Imperial China, in line with its policy of projecting 'its 

power in Southeast Asia, looked upon Thailand, like other states in the 

region, as a vassal state. There were clear indications of China's disincli- , 

: nation to acknowledge Thai sovereignty as late as the early years of this 
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century (p. xxxix). The Revolution of October 1949 and the emergence of 
China with its militant, radical ideology of Marxism-Leninism reinforced 
the fears of the Thais for their security and survival. 

The Introduction then goes on to indicate the contentious issues between _ 
the two countries during the three decades beginning 1939 and their mutual 
perceptions, actions, and reactions. It reveals a zig-zag pattern with long 
periods of hostility interspersed with short spells of near-amicable relations 
during 1946-47 and 1955-57. Thailand followed policies at home aimed 
against overseas Chinese. It.also joined the US-sponsored Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO), offered Thai territory for the setting up of 
US military bases, agreed to ‘involve itself actively in Indochina in favour of 
US objectives, and subscribed to a policy of two Chinas. Naturally all this 
aroused China’s ire. China gave its active support to the local Communist 
parties in Indochina, recognized the Sihanouk-led neutralist Government of 
Cambodia, and encouraged the overseas Chinese in their anti-Thai activities. 

Certain developments at the international level early in the 1970s had an | 
important bearing on Sino-Thai relations. President Richard M. Nixon’s 
visit to Shanghai in February 1972 brought about a degree of normalization 
in Sino-US relations. There were also clear indications of an US effort to 
disengage itself from Indochina. This prompted Thailand and some other 
Southeast. Asian countries to mend their fences with China. The agreement 
between the United States and Vietnam on “Ending War and Restoring ' 
Peace” in Indochina in January 1973 and the’fall of the pro-US Government 
in Phnompenh and Saigon in April 1975 aggravated Thai fears about the 
newly emerging configuration of power in Indochina. Thai eagerness to 
normalize relations with China in 1975 is a clear pointer to it. 

In.1975 a new phase began in the relations between the two countries. 
With the -Vietnamese armed incursion into Cambodia in December 1978 
Thailand found its security threatened by the Vietnamese forces close to its 
borders in the western part of Cambodia. It, therefore, chose to pursue a 
policy of closer relationship with China on the basis of an overall strategic 
consensus evolved between the two and the United States. While China 

_ began to pursue a policy of “bleeding Vietnam white”, Thailand persuaded 
, the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) to isolate Vietnam 
diplomatically and allowed its own territory to be used for anti-Vietnamese 
activities by certain Cambodian factions. It also facilitated Chinese arms 
supplies to the pro-Chinese Khmer Rouge faction in Cambodia. The editor 
has delineated all this quite well. 
. The book under review, however, has several printing and other errors. 
. Apparently nobody took pains to read the proofs. For i instance, “U.P.” is 
printed in the place of "U.S." (p. 21; paragraph 2, second line from 
above); “who” is printed in the place of “whose” (p. 32, first line from 
above); ^Thanat Khoman" is printed as “Thanat Korman” (p. 48, fifth line 
. from below); “Neo” Lao Haksat Party, is printed as “Neb” Lao Haksat 
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Party (p. 49, lines 6-7 from above); “and” is printed as “ahd” (p. 60, Doc. 
63, paragraph 2, line 1); “troops” is printed as “roops” and “that” as “tthat” 
(p. 72, Doc. 70, paragraph 1, lines 2-3); “grievously” is printed as “griev- 


` . iously" (p. 80, paragraph 2, line 8); “succeeded” is printed as “succeded” 


(p. 90, Doc. 92, second line from abóve); *you" is wrongly printed i in the 
place of “your” (p. 96, last but one line from below); “persevering is” is 


printed in place of “persevering in” (p. 134, Doc. 138); “see” is printed in 


the. place of “free” (p.. 149, first line from above); etc. 

In spite of these mistakes, this book is a painstaking effort at collecting . 
documents which have. a bearing on Chinese policy objectives towards 
Southeast Asia in general ‘and towards Thailand in particular. Although 


the tangled Cambodian i issue does represent a degree of interest convèr- - 


gence between China and Thailand, certain developments in the Soviet-US, 
Sino-Soviet, and Sino-US interactions at the global level and the meaning- 
ful initiatives taken by India and Indonesia clearly indicate resolution of 
the Cainbodian conflict and restoration of peace in the region. Of course, 


' China's motives and intentions are still suspect. In this sense this compendium - 


of documents should be a valuable source for research in this field. 
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BHIKHU'PAREKH and THOMAS PANTHAM, eds. Political Discourse: Explor- i 


ations in Indian and Western Political Thought. New Delhi/Beverly ` 
Hilis, Calif /London: Sage Publications, 1987. Pp., 314. Rs 250.00. 


This book deals with three broad themes: (a) “Political Theory ‘after the 


' Linguistic Turn"; (b) “Critical Discourse and Political Praxis in the West”; 


- and (c) ^Emancipatory Discourse and Satydgraha in India"., Different 


authors, both Indian and Western, address themselves to these themes in 
twenty essays. No review can do full justice to such a wide canvas. The - 
widely varying social milieux of the writers also militate against a fair 
assessment of their work. They are all victims of the “linguistic turn”. 

Clarity of thought and uniformity of expression are the first casualties in a. 
venture such as this. Thought and language tend to become obscure and 


needlessly cumbersome, thereby resulting in the fallacy of ignotum per . 


ignotius. One would particularly be rescued from the profound obscurum 
per obscurius of one of the authors here, Fred Dallmayr, who was, as we 


them out with editing this book. One recalls in this context that obstreperous 


t - 


t 


` should imagine, the obvious choice of the harassed editors for helping , 
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lexicographer, Samuel Johnson, who, on being questioned by a lady about 
a certain error in his dictionary, candidly declared that the error was due to 
sheer ignorance on his part: “Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance.” 

Terence Ball opens the innings with an attack on Thomas Hobbes for 
constricting the possibilities of political discourse with his positivistic 
approach, which was mistaken for a scientific one. As Habermas and 
Noam Chomsky point out, we are many times linguistically competent 
while being communicatively incompetent. Political theory should be able 
to deal with interest in understanding rather than with a technical interest 
in control. . l , 

Language does not convey everything that we want it to convey, but it is 
constitutive of the real world as exemplified by concepts, categories, etc. ^' 
Different languages disclose different worlds. The discarded, positivistic 
social science approach deals with the objects of its investigation as if they 
did not use language or interpret messages. According to it, the developed 
man or woman. alone is capable of linguistic expression. Still he or she is 
faced with the dilemma of thinking and being. To quote Alice in Wonder- 
land, in keeping with Ball's choicé of Humpty Dumpty as the patron saint 
of political scientists: 


“Then you should say what you mean", the March Hare went on. 

“I do", Alice hastily replied. “At least—at least I mean what I 
say—that's the same thing, you know.” 

“Not the same thing a bitl" said the Hatter, “You might just as well 
say that 'I see what I eat piesa Hung sc-DestwnseEaee l 


Hobbes as a matena and détermiritst conceives human actions to be 
ultimately describable as physical matter in motion, and explainable via 
general law governing the motions of all matter" (p. 27). It is this view 
which has arrested the development of political knowledge. However, as the 
author says, “the choice need not be between science and non-science but ` 
between two differently grounded conceptions of science itself” (p. 31). 
Language is at once a blessing and a curse. Caliban curses Prospero for- 
teaching him language; for he can now call him names. He would not have 
been able to do so in his original state. To Hobbes the state of nature is a 
situation in which there is no communication of a high order although it is 
not “a condition of complete communicative breakdown” (p. 33). Ball asks 
, if Humpty Dumpty is not the patron saint of political scientists inasmuch as 
‘he wants words to mean what he wants them to mean if we were to accept 
the Hobbesian path. We may settle our conceptual disputes by our definitions 
of our words. See, for instance, Althusser’s use of words like “Humpty 
Dumpty”! Ball is critical of Easton’s definition of politics as an authoritative 
allocation of values. This definition, according to him, has a Hobbesian 
flavour. It eliminates “important conceptual-cum-political distinctions”. It 
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presumes that ahora in the final analysis is — that produces 
obedience. How then can we “distinguish between robbery and politics"? 
. Is not politics robbery by other means (p. 43)? One is reminded of Alexander 
the Great's encounter with a robber who asked him in what way he was 
different from those who invaded other countries for no reason other than 
the desire ror conquest. We are in agreement with Ball, who in a different 
‘context says (p. 44): “Conceptual revisions cannot, as Hobbes knew, be 

politically neutral." They are value-loaded.. Modern Governments are 
interested in conflating conceptual distinctions and'constricting political 
life so as to limit political possibilities. — . 

Participation is an important ingredient of political life. Communication 

‘has usurped this hegemony. It is necessary to reverse-this process, according 

to Hwa Yol Jung. With quotations ranging from Homer and Goethe to T.S. . 
Eliot, James Joyce, and John Keats, he tried to réverse the theoties- 
centred philosophy to a praxis-oriented one, This essay is literary criticism 
with a political seasoning. 

The subject of political communication keeps popping up in the book 
like King Charles's head. Kenneth Monogue, for instance, speaks of the 
importance of the communication explosion in the modern world. Big 
Brother Habermas confronts us in every nook and corner of this volume. 
(Indeed the volume deserves to bé dedicated to him.) The climax is 
reached in the concluding essay by Thomas Pantham. Gandhi is fitted out 
with the cumbersome garments of Habermas, and Habermas with the loin-, 
cloth of the Mahatma, to the. utter discomfort of their respective devotees! 
(It is nowadays the fashion among writers in our country to compare Indian 
thinkers with those of the West and dig out some quaint similarity between 
them. Chankaya is the worst victim of this assault. Kalidasa and Subramania 

` Bharati have also come in for such “comparative study".) 

Technical and scientific advance and industrial progress go hand in hand 
in administration. The result is the dependence of the politician on technical 
expertise and the divorce of politics from morality. A “technocratic model 
must be altered to à democratic model" (p. 294), and it must be done 
without losing the advantages of technology. One should not throw away 
the baby with the bathwater, as they say. It is also not correct to say that 
there was no scierice at the early stage of human development: There was 
scientific and technological knowledge of some kind or other at every stage 


of development. A dialectical means of communication is what makes the . _ 


universal norm a possibility. Pantham seems more at home when he takes’ - 
up Gandhi, which is natural. Gandhi's religion was not the narrow concept ` 
of the adherents of any established religion. His value was truth, and he 
wanted truth to inform politics. . 
Michael Th. Greven grapples with the question of language and ¢on- 
traposes it to labour. According to Habermas, language has a clear normativé 
priority. Habermas differs with Karl Marx over what constitutes a crisis. 
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Marx speaks of legitimation. Greven draws a distinction between Habermas 
_ and Luhman. The whole discussion on politics bounces like a bad cheque 
with all the'old theories about decisionmaking, power, structure, function, 


etc. The end of it all is stability. It is clear that Habermas and Luhman do: 


not go well together. 

Kai Nielsen puts a direct question in his article “Are Moral Beliefs 
Ideological Deceptions?” He asks (p. 90): “Why should we, or should we, 
say that morality totters if historical materialism is true?” Is Marxism a 
nonideological theory of social change? Ideology here means a moralistic 
ideology. Did not Marx and Engels i in their correspondence as well as in 
many of their writings pass forceful moral judgements though they did not 


make a big issue of moralizing? Morality is not immutable although it 


. transcends time and space; each epoch has its own standards of morality as 
determined by the dominant class. The’ most dominant ideology is the 
ideology of the ‘dominant class. Historical materialism, according to 
- Nielsen, points out (p. 92): 


ibat cou horl beliefs, in certain historical circumstances are suited 

- to or match well with . . . certain production relations that they can be 
said (a) to be functionally necessary for them, and (b) we can say in 
addition that they would not persist for long with radically changed 
relations of production. 


One wonders if proposition (b) can go without qualification. Even if the 


relations,of production radically change, the social impact of certain ideo- 
logies persists. These ideologies do not disappear. 

Historical materialism explains the ideologies and their ionii fali. 
Even if historical materialism is incorrect, the Marxian concept of ideo- 
logies will stand (p. 92). As long as the categories of class, class conflict, 
and social mystification stand, the Marxian claim to a sociology of morals is 
valid—viz., that it is ideological. Nielsen presents a very interesting 
argument. He says (p. 92): — : 


Marx's theory is paradigmatically a holistic theory with a system of 

interrelated, mutually supporting conceptions, but it is not always so 

‘tightly internally related that the abandonment. of ‘one conception 

requires the abandonment of another. 

Holding that our social reality is not fully explained in terms of linguistic 
capacities inasmuch as our everyday language is insufficient to comprehend 
the meaning of society, Rajeev Bhargava warns us, through a Hegelian 
exercise, to beware of the distinction between the immediate manifest 
layer of, meaning and rationality and the deeper layers: “One will rarely 
find in the immediate thoughts of people a consciousness of the casual 
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- mechanism of reality." Our social and. political vocabulary is not fully 
geared to understand and comprehend our social practices. The linguistic 
possibilities are limited but he thinks that there are possibilities to expand 
the linguistic capabilities. He makes use of not only Hegel’s idea of the 
objective spirit but also ideas of Wittgenstein and Charles Taylor. Of 
course there are too many loose ends in the exercise. 

After these cumbersome and tiring explorations it is a relief to pass on to 
Upendra Baxi's piece on sycophancy—a subject which seems rather 
truculent but which unfolds itself nevertheless as one capable of helping us 
in.understanding political discourse in the Third World. With subtle wit 

' and humour Baxi shows how sycophancy is.regarded in the West as base 
and irrational. Readers of Shakespeare's Julius Caesar know how Caesar 
felt most flattered when he was told that he did not yield to flattery! In 
some measure this "buttering" operation is practised in the West too. 
although the Westerners do not serve up flattery in ladles. It can be seen in - 
the language of love and of devotion to God. It conveys a message. The 

 flatterer has in his armoury an infinite number of variations of the art of 
laying it on thick. The flatterer shows, or tries to show, that the leadership 
of the “flatteree” is legitimate. One should, however, beware of the wrong 
communication that a flatterer conveys in order to please the “flatteree” by 
telling him what he would like to hear and not the truth (as many practi- 
tioners did in India during the time of Jawaharlal Nehru and his daughter). 
Baxi appropriately refers to God in the feminine gender, and says that 

She is, to devotee or a "sycophantee", appropriately to be propitiated and. 
persuaded by means of adoration. The function of flattery is also “to 
persuade strategically”. To neglect flattery is to treat development as 
unilinear and Eurocentric. Flattery is not a trifling thing. Even if it is, it is a 
wemendous trifle which no serious social scientist can afford to neglect. 
Loyalty is measured in terms of flattery in the Indian context. It is conveyed 
even with the help of mute signals. There is, for instance, the case of a 
Chief Minister who just touched the feet of the Prime Minister reverently 
-eich time and went back without uttering a word! Consummate flatterer, 
for he knew that the Prime Minister would be as pleased as Punch! EE. 
. Sobhanlal Datta’ Gupta defends Marxian thought against the hermeneutic . . 
and phenomenological schools of thought. He says that ideological assault 
and physical coercion have sustained class exploitation and that the Marxian 
praxis offers the best hope of rooting out the exploitative order. ` 

Raghuveer Singh defends Hindu thought about the human predicament. 
He is critical of Habermas and the theories-of hermeneutics. He rejects 
them, saying that they cannot offer the right basis for a: philosophical 
reconstruction of the human sciences. He gives evidence of much erudition 
in explairing the Hindu concepts expounded in the Bhagavadgeeta and in 


"the writings of savants like Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, Ananda K. 


Coomaraswamy, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, et al. These give a basis for a 
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reconstruction of Indian thought--an exercise that has been woefully 
neglected by Indian scholars. To express Indian thought i in the "Western 
idiom is to betray a taste for synthetic stuff. 

Ashis Nandy correctly warns overenthusiastic Indian scholars who might 
want to go back to the hoary past. He insists that our tradition and 
modernity should be viewed in continuity as Saas did or tried to do, But 
idsitso easy? `’ 

Partha Chatterjee and Raghavendra Rao go y ino the Gandhian dai 
each in his own way. It is not easy to blend tradition and modernity. Many 
thinkers in India tried to do.so but failed. Gandhi did not adopt Hindu 
theories wholesale like the militant nationalists who went before him. He 
did not arraign the West on a charge of materialism. His grievance was that 
it did not fóllow Christian teaching. He was not a fundamentalist Hindu 
though he did declare that he was a Sandtani (orthodox?) Hindu. He was 
opposed to Parliamentary democracy. (He called the English Parliament a 

„sterile woman in Hind Swaraj.) He advocated popular sovereignty—a 
Ramardjya where there is "accountability. Chatterjee argues that the 
concept of ahimsd was crucial “in the attempt to reconcile the negative 
notion of satydgraha with the requirements of nationalist politics". Ahimsa 
was not so much about resistance as “about the modalities of resistance, 
about organizational principles, rules of conduct, strategies and tactics" (p. 
259). In the face of Gandhi's insistence that the means must be as noble as 
' the end, this sort of-analysis makes him look like a Machiavelli. s 

There has recently been a rash of writings on Gandhi. People find 
profound meanings eyen in some of the naive statements he made. The use 
of Gramsci in interpreting Gandhi and the Congress struggle is rather 

-misplaced and inappropriate, -to say the least. Indian voters operate in 
waves, and Indian scholars too- operate iti. waves, the latest being the 
Gramscian wave! 

Bhikhu Parekh's essay deals si: Gui on his terms, which is the - 
correct thing to do. He mentions Gandhi's attempt to reform Hindu 
. thinking without offending the Hindns. He also describes the way he dealt 
with the problem of untouchability, which had plagued the country for 
countless centuries. The observations that Bhikhu Parekh makes in the 
course of his analysis of these two aspects are extremely interesting. 

There are- two points that need to be taken up-in the context of any 
discussion on Gdndhi’s communication strategy. First, there is Ambedkar's 
criticism of Gandhi's methodology. Ambedkar's book What the Congress 
and Gandhi Have Done to the Untouchables is a very strong indictment. 
Second, there is the influence of Vaignavism on Gandhi’s political discourse. 
No scholar has dealt with it in spite of the song On Vaispavism which was 
rendered every morning in his prayers (^Vaispava:jana to"). 

We could not go into all the essays in a review like this. To attempt to 
bring out a comparative study of Western and Indian thought isto look at 
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the railway lines up a long distance when they appear to meet. It is in the 
nature of a book of this sort that it cannot present a well-connected , 
„analysis. It is like the Tower of Babel as Terence Ball says, but with this 
difference: in the Biblical tower the languages are different, but in the 
tower of political scientists all people speak the same language but do not 
understand each other as the grammar, the idiom, and even the dialects are 
different. Let us acknowledge at once that much scholarship has gónc.into 
the production of this book. The introduction given by the editors is at | 
once succinct and exhaustive. Thomas Pantham must be congratulated on 
this book, as also on Political Thought in Modern India (brought out with ` 
Kenneth L. Deutsch as co-editor and reviewed by us in July-September 
1987 issue of this journal). m 


Formerly of the Centre for Political K. SESHADRI 
Studies, School of Social Sciences, : 
`- Jawaharlal Nehru Poire 


PARSHOTAM MEHRA. Negotiating with the Chinese, 1946-1987: Problems 

and Perspectives.. New Delhi: Reliance Publishing SUE 1989. 

Pp: 316. Rs 250.00. f pe 
*Old wine in old bottles, mellowed by age"—this would be the nearest 
description of thís book, which is by an author who has lived and breathed 
' the problems of the Himalayan border for well ovér twenty years. Three 
lectures at the North-Eastern Hil University (Shillong, Meghalaya) 
provided him with the ‘occasion to refine the distillation of his immense 
knowledge of the subject and to present it, in conversational style, 80 as to 
enable his audience to hear it and share it. 

Once again we are left with the very clear impression that the Tibetans 
themselves are largely to blame for their present plight. Their evasiveness 
is‘their undoing. They quailed before the onslaught of Chinese arms in 
1750 and again in 1792; they did. not realize that their appeals: for help: 
against the- Nepalese, who could never have been an abiding threat to their ` 
own regime, would ultimately. put their head in a noose. Time and again 
the Middle Kingdom. asserted the sovereignty of the Son of Heaven; the 
more splendid it was in form the more empty it was of substance. Yet, at 
critical times, China could bring overwhelming force to bear on the 

Dzungars and others endangering its authority, and on the Tibetans | 
themselves. It did so in 1910-11 and again in 1950, when the People's: 
Liberation Army marched in. It could also, when it lacked the necessary 
military might, employ all the wiles of Qing diplomacy to confuse the , 
Tibetans as much as the outside Powers, such as the Russians and the 
British. So successful it was at negative diplomacy that both sides to the 
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Anglo-Russian Convention on Tibet (1907) acknowledged Chinese suzer- 
ainty over Tibet. 

Pic a ie Raglan tad ins Cone Geet eda en TUR 
to persuade the Tibetans to open the door to the West, the British 
Government had run into a maze.of obstructive Tibetan evasions and seen 
itself being outwitted by Chinese diplomacy. And this applied'as much to 
‘actual negotiation (as at Simla in 1913-14) as to the perplexing absence of a 
Chinese response when the British set up a boundary cómmission in 1846. 
Negotiation with a non-person provéd a dispiriting experience for the 
- down-to-earth British, who were eager to gain China's acceptance of 
boundaries that had been precisely drawn after being surveyed by quite the 
most advanced surveyors of the age. 5 

For the most part these boundaries were already there in practice. "They 
were an inheritance from the previous local rulers both on the Indian side , 
and on the Tibetan. With great skill the author unravels the enigma of the 
Aksai Chin boundary. The British made a specific boundary proposal in 
1899. Later they had second thoughts. Strategically, the MacDonald Line | 
was less satisfactory than the Ardagh-Johnson boundary along the Kunlun 
range. But how did it take off from the Karakoram range, where the pass 
of. that name was the accepted limit of Kashmiri authority? The actual 
water parting was further north of the pass itself. The-matter-continued to 
* be the subject of minutes, viceregal and otherwise, in the Government of 
India’s files almost to the eve of the Second World War. Could the claim of 
-a traditional boundary be sustained? Or was this segment open for a 
political settlement between the successor Governments of India ' and 
China? In a matter of such importance there can be no essential difference 
between a former Imperial Government and its independent successor. 
Boundaries are not the sport of political change on one side of the other. 

When faced by the glaring inadequacies of their recorded evidence the 
Chinese resort to “digging in”. They did so at Simla in.1913-14-and again in 
the official exchanges of 1960. Simla was dominated by the Chairman of 
the conference, the exalted Foreign and Political Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir Henry McMahon. The encounter of 1960 suffered from 
.having no chairman at all. It degenerated into a virtual shouting match, 
- with the Indian side scoring all the points, though to no avail. The experience 

` laid bare some of the pitfalls that Indian negotiators should avoid. Ex- 
changes that are essentially restatements of known positions can, apart 
from being superfluous, create further obstacles to settlement. Whether 
there can at-all.be genuine negotiation is a question that both sides must 
ask themselves. Morcover, what does it imply? Is there scope for realistic 
adjustment in the interest of the larger purpose of creating a settled 
border? Or are we to prepare ourselves for an interminable armed peace? 

A starting-point in tHis spirit was the cornerstone of the joint com- 
munique of 29 December 1988, issued on the occasion of.the visit of Rajiv 
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Gandhi, then Prime Minister of India, to China. It was "agreed to settle 
this question through peaceful and friendly consultations". If both sides are 
animated by this spirit, an agreed solution should not be long in coming. 
Actual negotiation is necessarily a secret process though the outcome must 
become public. The consequences for an open regime such as India’s of 
any agreement reached bening closed doors thus becomes a part of the 
negotiáting process itself. 

The book is amply stocked with the relevant appendices and references, 
making it a scholar' s bible par excellence. All in all, one can think of no 
better rounding up of archival evidence, arid by a scholar of uncommon 
experience. 


Formerly of the Indian f J.S. LALL 
Foreign Service : 


SHAHID AMIN. Sugarcane and Sugar in Gorakhpur: An Inquiry into Peasant 
Production for Capitalist Enterprise in Colonial India. Delhi: Oxford . 
University Press, 1984. Pp. xxii + map + 336. Rs 140.00. 


The book under review, a research work carried out at Oxford, draws 
largely on archival material although it does not neglect secondary sources. 
It is written with an earthy flavour reminiscent of the great Hindi writer | 
Prem Chand. Indeed its aythor says that the characters of Hori and Shobha 
„and their plight in Prem Chand's Godan were not pure constructs of the. 
literary mind. 7 
The author, motoring to the blurb, abstracts the conditions under which’ 
the reproduction of small peasant economies came to depend on cultivation 
for the surgarcane market. He focuses on the problem of small peasant 
production as it.arose after the small ‘peasants were sucked into the “cash 
crop” strategy of the British colonialists. The colonialists established their 
dominance over the small peasants through a method of unequal exchange 
in which the latter were clearly the losers. 
1n so far as micro-level studies add up to an aggregate all-India picture 
and help in making generalized statements, their value is undisputed. The 
author establishes the fact of dependence of the cane-growers on the 
millowners on the basis of his study of the plight of the former in a 
particular district, yiz., the district of Gorakhpur. He shows that the 
operation of the cash crop economy even in a backward district like 
Gorakhpur helped international market forces in acquiring a pull in the 
world of sugar. British colonial policies broke up the indigenous structure 
of the economy in all its atomistic existence and linked it with the inter- - 
national market. This thesis, however, needs to be concretized, and this is 
precisely what the work under review sets out to do. 
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"The author, however, does not consider this to be the main fcc of his 
exercise. He thinks that the literature on the subject, including Marxist 


analyses, suffers from the weakness of not discussing "the structure and ' 


temporality of the small peasant production process" (pp. 10-11). In 
Chapter II he describes the process at work in the Gorakhpur Division in 
the nineteenth century. There was then hardly any emphasis on sugar as'a 


cash crop owing to depopulation, lack ol manufacturing, low, inadequate | 


production of sugar that could not meet even local needs, the localism of 
the market, and the monopoly control of the English East India Company 
over the sale &nd procurement of sugar. The situation changed by the 
middle of the.nineteenth century owing to the link-up of Eastern UP 
(United Provinces) sugar with the‘demands of the sugar market (p. 23). 
_ There was an increase in the acreage of land under sugar cultivation from 
10,000 acres in 1936 to 150,000 acres by 1943 (p. 35). This gave rise to one 
of the basic features of sugar production in colonial India, viz., the pull that 
was exercised by distant markets on sugar production, be it London or 
(subsequently, in the wake of the decline of the demand there) Central 
India through Mirzapur (pp. 36-39). This pull led to dependency; not 
owing to the commercialization of agriculture, but owing to “the process 
and relations of production in the countryside that provided the material 
conditions for this phenomenon of dependent agriculture". 

The author then goes oh to discuss the process of production. He 
describes the dependency of-the small peasants thus (pp. 70-71): 


Far from leading to surplus accumulation, sugarcane cultivation in 
Gorakhpur barely enabled the majority of the peasants to keep. them- 
selves going from one harvest cycle to another. It was this importance of 
sugar-cane as a cash-raising and debt-servicing crop, rather than.its 
value as a surplus accumulator, that imbued it with a special role in the 
small ‘peasant economy of Gorakhpur in the late 19th century. The 
cane-growing peasant of Gorakhpur did not indulge in a monoculture, 
nor were his economic obligations exhausted by his relationship with the 
gur trader-cum-sugar refiner, nor the payment of rent after. he had 


marketed his gur . . . . The full significance of sugarcane in the peasant i 


economy of Gorakhpur emerges only in the context of the short-term 
dynamic and long-term sluggishness of the maa ORY SE the smaller 
peasant households. 


On the basis, of an examination of the harvest calendar, he says that this 

“gives us some idea of the structure of dependence within which agricul- 
tural production took place" (p. 73). Although; comparatively speaking, 
the landlords did not intervene in the production of raw sugar directly, and 
the peasants dealt op their own with the sugar manufacturers, the small 
peasants wére not independent producers in Gorakhpur. This was so 
because, according to the author, cane cultivation and gur production were 
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part of the small peasant economy and not Just linked to the cash crop 

economy. . 

The dependence of the small peasantry is explained by the fact that gur ~ 
' emerged as the predominant commodity form of sugarcane in Gorakhpur. 

. The mills that came up did not create a market; they reliéd on the 
landlords, moneylenders, and rich peasants for the procurement of supplies 
for the mills. These middlemen were the ones who wielded power tradi- 
tionally. As against the generally, held view (expressed by the Indian 
National Congress, particularly by G.B. Pant), the author maintains that 
there was'a clash between the millowners and the cane-growers. (p. 87)—as, 
for example, over the pricing policy in respect of the raw material as is 
evident from the fact that the price of cane was half of the price of sugar. It 
was in the interest of the mills to have a low price for cane. There was a 
clash of interests because of the absence of any market relationship between 
the two. It was also due to the peculiar coalescence of the mills with the 
then-obtaining process of the agrarian economy which bred dependence. 
The short-changing of the peasants and the malpractices in the purchase of 
cane defrauded the peasantry. . 

As for the role of the Congress i in Gorakhpur, the author distinguishes 
between its role when it was in power and its role when it was out of power. 
In the early 1930s the Congress highlighted the grievances of the cane- 
growing peasantry (p. 209). The response of ‘the Government to this 
pressure was that amelioration should be introduced lest “the Congress, 
when they enter the political field seriously . . . make much of the fact and 
use it against Government". The Government proposed the enactment of a 
minimum price legislation to be followed by the growth of cooperatives. 

“Neither brought any relief. A crisis hung over Gorakhpur owing to the 
noncooperation of the millowners. The Congress raised this issue (p. 216), 
but could.not "bail" the peasantry out. The crisis of 1937 is explained by a 
local peasant, thus (p. 219): "The mills tried to take cane very cheap: the - 
peasants did not sell it: a lot of cane was burnt." Once in Government, the 
Congress sought to ensure that a similar crisis did not erupt again. Rajendra 
Prasad put "the interests of the cane-growing peasantry in the forefront: 
the peasant must get a fair price for his cane based on the cost plus a ‘profit’ 
margin; the interests of the consumer and the capitalist were subsidiary to 
this basic peasant concern" (p. 223). The business houses brought pressure 
upon him to prevent him from making such a move. He, however, said that 
while he would not like to harm the industfialists, he was still anxious that 
"the cultivators should get a fair return ón their labour and investment". 
This remained the core of the sugar policy of the Congress as manifested in 
the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Acts. On the question of prices, the 

` author observes that the minimum price scale adopted by the Congress 

Government “was a vast improvement on the previous one" (p. 231).He 

. concludes, realistically enough, that the ameliorative measures taken by 
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the Congress Government early in 1938 did mitigate the high-handed - 
treatment of the cane-peasant towards the end of the period of this study. 
In the light of such an assessment of the Congress and its relationship with 
the peasantry, the stereotyped views about the Congress held by the 
Leftists particularly can be re-examined. Such a re-examination may help 
_ ina serious study of the relationship of the Congress with the social classes 
‘then obtaining. This is- necessary, the more so in the context of the 
euphoric celebrations of the Congress centenary on the one hand and the 
sectarian boycott of those celebrations on the other. 


Centre for Political Studies ; RAKESH GUPTA 
School of Social Sciences, : 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


A.K. DAMODARAN and U.S. Basrai, eds. Indian Foreign Policy: The 
- Indira Gandhi Years. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1990. Issued 
under the auspices of the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 

' New Delhi. Pp. xxii + 244. Price, not indicated. , 


India's simplistic policy of nonalignment—an "independent" foreign policy 
of judging “each issue on its merits"—swas born out of its experience of the 
- freedom struggle and the world view of the great Jawaharlal Nehru. It had 
` a measure of success in the initial phase as it did not then really conflict 
with anybody's interests. However, by about 1954 India started realizing, 
. gradually, that the stand taken by the Western Powers (i.e., by Britain 
and the United States) dn certain Indo—Pakistani issues, particularly on the 
Kashmir question, and their arming of Pakistan and its inclusion in the 
Western alliance system were not exactly in conformity with India's national | 
interests. Further it found that its China policy too called for rethinking. It 
had sought to cultivate Chinese goodwill and even bartered away Tibet's 
autonomy for Chinese friendship. This had only enabled China to nibble at 
. India's northern borders and to inflict a humiliating defeat on India in the 
‘border war between the two countries in 1962. So it was that the more 
discerning among Indian thinkers started wondering if all was well with 
country's policy of nonalignment although not many had courage enough 
to criticize that policy openly. Indeed the policy has bden retained to this 
day in one modified form or another. 

When Indira Gaadhi assumed charge as Prime Minister of India in 
January 1966, India's security environment was anything but satisfactory, 
calling for extremely adroit handling of the problems of India's defence 
and foreign relations. Indira Gandhi and her foreign-policy advisers saw 
that India was surrounded by two extremely hostile and intractable neigh- 
bours, China and Pakistan. Pakistan was almost its equal militarily, being 
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an ally of the West and a recipient of its massive arms aid, besides being an 
opportunistic friend of China; and China was menacing and militarily far 
ahead of India. Then there were smaller neighbours like Bangladesh, Nepal, 
and Sri Lanka, , ever suspicious of India and, with encouragement from 
China and Pakistan, accusing India of entertaining hegemonistic aims. 
The book under review, sponsored via a symposium by the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi, is an attempt at an evaluation ` 
of India's foreign policy during the Prime Ministership of Indira Gandhi. 
As generally happens in a symposium of. this kind, the analyses and the 
evaluations are carried out sector by sector, a methodology which militates: 
against the presentation of an overall integrated assessment. The only 
attempt at taking an overall integrated view is to be found in A.K. Damo- 
daran's Introduction and in one of his papers. However, it falls short of 
one's expectations because of a rather laudatory and noncritical approach. 
Although Indira Gandhi had a long period of sixteen years available to her 
and she was courageous and gutsy enough to handle some very critical 
situations and score a few notable achievements which thrilled the Indian 
people such as the Indo-Soviet Friendship Treaty of 1971, the victory over 
Pakistan the same year, resisting pressures and not signing the Non- . 
Proliferation Treaty, and the nuclear explosion at Pokharan in 1974, the 
Indian security environment worsened. ` 
It was certainly causing anxiety by the time Indira Gandhi left the scene 
via her tragic assassination by her pro-Khalistani Sikh security guards 
towards the end of 1984. Pakistan was much stronger militarily and had 
mostly likely built a nuclear arms capability. China was as menacing and ' 
hostile as ever and had succeeded in demoralizing India completely in 
pursuance of improved bilateral relations. The situation was so ludicrous 
that a smile or a handshake by a senior Chinese leader was cause enough 
for India to undertake new initiatives in the field of diplomacy. There was 
the China-Pakistan-USA axis, threatening the future of Indian security. . 
_ "Above all, outside interventionist help to secessionist terrorism in India . 
posed the gravest threat to the Indian State. There was no hope of India 
. regaining its lost territories in Kashmir and the Himalayas. On the other 
hand there was a strong possibility that India's adversaries were actively 
planning to change the status quo in their own favour by wresting Kashmir 
from India by subversion and totally altering the Western Himalayan 
frontiers in conformity with Chinese claims. It is in this background that 
the contributors to this book have attempted to present an objective, 
evaluation of India's foreign relations during the Indira Gandhi years, i.e., 
from 1966 to 1984. (The contributors include very distinguished academics, 
former diplomats, and a retired Genesal.) 
The editors state in their note on the symposium that their purpóse was 
to make “a total review of Indira Gandhi's contribution to the projection of 
' India's place in the world and the protection of the nation's security 
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through many crisis situations". They: had laid down the following ground 
rules for the participants: 


Mrs Gandhi was, by any standard, a strong personality; this led to , 
inevitable controversies and there has been a spate of polemical writings: 
about her role, both in domestic and foreign policies. While we would 
not like the publication to be obsessed with such matters, we certainly 
do not want a sanitized aseptic version or an angry denunciatory decla- 
mation. We would like the pieces to bé as objective as possible . . 


Unfortunately, what emerges at the end is for the most part a "sanitized 
aseptic version", except for K. Subralimanyam's paper "Indira Gandhi's 
Quest for Security". Subrahmanyam gives credit to Indira Gandhi where it 
is due—as, for example, for her refusal to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, which was “an act of courage”. He also endorses her decision not 
' to condemn the Soviet Union publicly for its action in Afghanistan, which 
*was correct". He is, however, brutally frank in his assessment of Indira : 
Gandhi's contribution to India's security interests. He points out, and the _ 
„present reviewer is in thorough agreement, that India lacked in “an adequate 
system of . ... security watch which pre-empted early warning . . . and timely 
counteraction”. While freely conceding that Indira Gandhi was a gutsy 
person and acted: with great courage in several difficult situations, he 
comes out with the following overall devastating.comment (p. 70): 


Indira Gandhi, through no fault of her own, managed to retain the 
image of a strong, aggressive, cold, and calculating leader. Part of my 
thesis is that this image was purely a synthetic one. If she looked 
aggressive, cold, and calculating, it was in contrast with other Indian ` ` 
: leaders. In fact she was vacillating, loath to make up her mind to the last 
minute, was not at all calculating in the area of national security, since 
she did not have a framework on the question of national security, and 
acted only when she was cornered. . i 


And he goes on (pp. 70-71): 


Again, contrary to popular impression, an objective analysis must lead 
one to the conclusion that Indira Gandhi had nó real concept of power 

and, therefore, did not attempt to build India's power, which is a 

prerequisite for India's security. Her concept of power, which is shared 

by an overwhelming majority of Indians, was to control others and, 
centralize all decisionmaking. 


There is likely to be a lot of debate and digging up of historical evidence ~ 
from both sides on this rather controversial assessment. Contrast this with 
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what V.P. Dutt reveals in his paper “India and the Super Powers” (p. 32): 
“We have it on the authority of Kissinger himself that Nixon was rather 
nervous in meeting Mrs Gandhi because she appeared to adopt an attitude 
of dismissive disdain.” He feels that Indira Gandhi did fairly well for 
India’s security and national interests. He goes on: 


Her primary concern was to protect Indian security and national interests, 


and she took whatever measures she thought were necessary in pur- ` 


suance of this critical objective . . . . there could be little doubt that Mrs 
Gandhi preserved India's national interests . . . . she held India’s head 
high and managed the relationship with the [Super] Powers within the 
limitations of the objectiye international situation . . . éffectively and 
realistically. — I 


J 


K.P. Misra in his paper “Nonalignment: Indira Gandhi’s Contribution” 
lauds Indira Gandhi’s contribution in managing to stay nonaligned between 
the two Power blocs. He does seem to take into account that nonalign- 
' ment, in the background of the US and Soviet efforts for a détente, which 

were gradually meeting with success, was losing its relevance as n policy. 
Also there were so many states within the nonaligned movement with 
divergent interests causing: the periodical conferences of'the nonaligned 
- countries merely to proclaim and to reiterate pious platitudes without any 
significant impact on the international situation. Nevertheless, one might 
concede that’ Indira Gandhi’s continued adherence to nonalignment was 
impelled by an overall desire to preserve an “independent” foreign policy 
Gargi Dutt in hes well-written paper "India-China Relations” calls 
` Indira Gandhi a “super-nationalist” who was “as much wounded" by the 
Chinese aggression as her father Jawaharlal Nehru. She throws much light 
on the tortuous course of Sino-Indian relations during the Indira Gandhi 
years, mainly on account of the border question, and China's hostile 
‘postures vis-à-vis India's relations with Pakistan and the Soviet Union. She 
also asserts that the Chinese were actively helping Indian insurgents in the 
riortheastern states of India: “The rebel Nagas were given training in arms 
and provided with"weapons and funds to carry on: armed rebellion in 
India." Elsewhere, in R.S. Chauhan's paper “Indo-Nepal Relations under 
Indira Gandhi", we have supporting evidence of China's interference in 
India's international affairs (p. 170): Gargi Dutt's analysis seems to be 
correct: Indira, Gandhi tried her best to avoid any further deterioration in 
Sino-Indian relations. The problems between India and China, however; 
remained unsolved. toe 

One must make special mention of U.S. Bajpai’ 8 paper, “Indira Gandhi 

and India’s Neighbours”, Urmila Phadnis and Nancy Jetly's "Indo-Sri 
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Lankan Relations", R.S. Chauhan's “Indo-Nepal Relations", B. Vivek- 
anandan's “India and the Changing Profile of the Commonwealth", and 
Baladas Ghoshal’s “India and Southeast Asia". These papers are well ` 
reasoned and informative about the various events and situations that had - 
` an impact on India's foreign relations during the Indira Gandhi years. 
Except here and there and in passing, they do not pass sweeping judge- 
ments on Indira Gandhi's handling of the problems arising from these 
events and situations. Take, for instance, U.S. Bajpai's very correct analysis 
of the Indo-Pakistani War of 1971: 


In the 1971 war India did not plan the breakup of Pakistan and Indira 
did.not play the part of the avenging goddess, though Atal Bajpai 
described her as Durga. Nor could India have prevented it, except at the. 
cost of weakening its own stability and integrity. If anyone was res- 
ponsible apart from the people of East Pakistan themselves, it was West 
Pakistan and its rulers, and they alone had the chance of avoiding the 
partition of their country. Indira acted with caution, prudence, and 
great care. 


This is an analysis which is sure to be endorsed by most objective con- 
temporary historians. It is true, as Bajpai says, that the partition of Pakistan 
has ultimately benefited West Pakistan (now Pakistan). It is stronger and 
more compact, and it is free from the economic, political, and military 
‘encumbrance that East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) was in the earlier years. 
The other papers make a useful contribution to the understanding of 
India's foreign policy under Indirá Gandhi. 
We wish that the editors had secured a contribution on India's relations 
` with the West Asian afd other Arab countries. Politically, economically, 
and even militarily the Arab East is a very important area for India. It is 
well known that in the wars of 1965 and 1971 Pakistan received not only 
political and moral support but a lot of military hardware from some of the 
Arab and West Asian countries, including Saudi Arabia and Turkey. It is 
probable that Libya and Saudi Arabia have given considerable financial aid 
to Pakistan for its nuclear weapons programme and that certain other West 
Asian countries have helped Pakistan in procuring critical materials by 
fronting critical nuclear-programme purchases for Pakistan. Also India 
cannot ignore Israel in the totàl West Asian situation. India's security is 
gravely jeopardized if an “Islamic bomb" really comes into the arsenals of 
- Pakistan and some other Islamic countries. In view of the influence of the - 
Muslim minority in India on the country’s foreign relations during the 
Indira Gandhi years, this gap is too vital to be ignored.  . 
All in all this book will be of much help to students of India's foreign 
policy although it falls short of bringing out a penetrative, objective. and : 
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integrated assessment of Indira Gandhi’s conduct of India’s foreign rela- 
tions. : 
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Europe 


M. ve Zayas. Nemesis at Potsdam: The Expulsion of the Germans 
from the East. Lincoln, Nebr./London: University of Nebraska Press, ' 
1988. Edn 3, revised. Pepe Pp. xxviii (including maps) + 270. 
. $9.95. : f 

The Second World War led to several large migrations, organized and 
unorganized, in Europe. The first years of Hitler's victorious march ’ 
through Eastern Europe and Western Russia inevitably resulted in a 
chaotic exodus of fugitives from the war zone to real and imagined sanc- 
tuaries in the -East. Within the Soviet Union itse]f there was a State- | 
organized internal migration involving suspect groups like the Crimean 
Tatars and the Volga Germans to the Steppes in Central Asia. Then there 
was the horrendous decimation of Jews, gypsies, and critics of the regime 
of all ethnic groups by the Nazi leadership, deriving from the German 
leader’s basic insecurity and paranoia. 

The end of the war led to population movements in the reverse direc- 
tion—i.e., from the East to the West. The new Governments expelled 
Germans from many parts of Eastern Europe, including Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Romania, from the territories they had lived in for 
centuries. The number of Czech and Polish refugees ran into millions 
although that of the other East European émigres was much less—some 
tens of thousands. The next huge wave of the transference of the German 
population during the last months of the war in 1945 and during the next 
two years was the direct result of a rearrangement of the map of Europe 
that was agreed to at the Potsdam Conference. The borders between 
Poland and the Soviet Union were violently transformed, leading to the . 
loss of several thousand square kilometres of territory to the new Polish 
State. The Soviet Union acquired a large buffer zone to the west of the 
Ukraine. Today, with typical doublespeak, all countries refer to this area 
as western Ukraine in spite of its specific religious, linguistic, and historical 
experience which separates it from the Ukraine proper. The Poles had to 
. trek westwards from what had become foreign land. To compensate a huge 
chunk was taken from the eastern part of the old German State, comprising 
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Poland, East Prussia, Saxony, and Silesia. This led to the later migrations, 

again by the million, from Poland, and from those lost territories to the 

. truncated, newly occupied Germany, later divided into the German 
d Democratic Republic and-the Federal Republic of Germany. . 

The book under review, originally published in 1977, is now being issued 
in its third edition. It was. written in 1977 immediately after the Helsinki 
Conference, when the post-war borders were legitimized by common 
agreement. Until then there was some faint wavering hope among small 
- groups in Germany that justice might be achieved one day and that the 
expellees would be enabled to feturn to their original homes at some not- 
too-distant date. Chancellor Willy Brandt and General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev had agreed in 1970 to bury the past. The two Germanys recognized 
each other, and normal relations were restored in all cases between East 
, Germany and the states of Western Europe and many other countries like 
India. i 

This agonizing episode of mass migration and stedi is, vaheretare: of 
mere academic interest today. Since this new, third edition of the book was 
released, three things have taken place to render the idea of areturn home. 

purely academic for most German “expellees”. The unification of Germany 

and the incorporation of the new, united Germany into the North Atlantic 
‘Treaty Organization (NATO) and the European Economic Community 
(EEC) have led to a psychological climate in which the children of the 
original refugees who have all been integrated into the German economy 
-~ for more than two generations would find it éxtremely unattractive to , 
retrace the steps of history. Second, this new unified Germany appears to 
have embarked on an agenda of leaving the door open to all remaining 
groups of Germans left behind in Poland, Romania, or the Soviet Union. 
The question today is purely a technical one—that of distinguishing between 
genuine people of Germian origin and spurious claimants. Finally, the 
demographic problems faced by the united Germany in the united Europe 
will be very complex: guest workers from the former colonies and from the 
poorer parts of southern Europe and the Balkans will also have to be: 

tactfully integrated in the difficult conditions of a new, common European 
citizenship with universal rights to travel and work. l 
It is the very academic nature of the argument in the new conditions that 
makes this book a useful exercise in historical revisionism. The whole sad 
story is told from 1944, when Winston Churchill looked forward to a rather 
painless exchange of populations involving Germans at the end of the war. 
He took heart from the “successful” experiment made in 1923 of exchange 
of populations in the wake of the Lausanne Treaty. That precedent was: 
distant, and it was not a total success. Also it involved much suffering? 
Towards the end of the war a new and vast refugee problem arose with the 
demand of the Czechoslovak Government in exile under Benes that all the 
Sudeten Germans be expelled. The rights and wrorigs of this decision are 
discussed here. We cannot escape the conclusion that the memories of - 
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Munich and -the sufferings of the- occupation made the decent liberal 
statesmen, who returned to Prague, less than fair to the large majority 
within the. Sudeten German population; about two million people were 
involved in this episode. 

The Polish question was much larger. It had a.link with Joseph V. 
Stalin's own version of Adolf Hitler's discredited lebensraum ideology. The 
expulsion from the parts of the old Reich occupied by Poland went on for 
two or three years. It involved some great achievements in human organ- 


ization during the last months of the war by the German Government. ` 
Quite a large number were transported across the Baltic through a very . 


large armada of cargo ships. The book under review is most informative on 
this episode. One of the greatest sea disasters in history, much more 
destructive than the. Titanic or the Lusitania, was the sinking of two 


transport ships in the convoy, the Gustloff and the Goya. Each ship-carried, 


about six to seven thousand refugees; just a few hundred suryived. 
` The book under review should be read not only fot its. many other 
qualities but also for its attempt to restore some semblance of fairness to 


the successes and failures on both sides in this terrible conflict. The great: | 


achievements of the Russians during the Leningrad siege, the defence of 


Moscow, and the Stalingrad battle are well known. What is not so well. 


known is this sea rescue operation carried out during the last two months of 
defeat in April and May 1945. It deserves to be better advertised. 


Much of the larger part of the German expulsions took place under ' 


conditions of occupation during the two years after the end of the war. 
There was much avoidable suffering. The considered judgement of men 
like Victor Gollancz, the great British publisher, and Robert Murphy, the 
American diplomat who studied the problem, is that.the original good 
intentions of the peacemakers at Potsdam were totally forgotten during 
Operation Exodus. Article XIII of the Potsdam protocol provides in part: 
“The three governments, having considered the question in all its aspects, 
recognize thatthe transfer to Germany of German populations, or elements 
thereof remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, will have to 
be undertaken. They agree that any transfers that take place should be 
‘effected in an orderly and humane manner.” This was precisely what did 
not happen. The total number of Germans expelled both from foreign 
countries like Czechoslovakia: and Poland, where they were no longer 
welcome, and from former parts of Germany now ceded to Poland and the 
Soviet Union amounted to about fourteen million. A humane and orderly 
transfer would have taken many years. In actual fact the migration 
became a disorderly and chaotic movement of helpless people carried out 
within less than two years. It was by any standard of comparison a terrible 
tragedy. The world, however, had seeñ too much suffering. The plight of - 
the German expellees, therefore, fell on blunted sensibilities. Even forty 
` years after the war the magnitude of this human catastrophe boggles the . 
' mind. 
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The author is fair enougn in this conclusion, but there are two connected 

~ facts which bear repétition—the quick process of reintegration of the 

expellees into postwar Germany during the Marshall Plan and the níoral 

need for Germans and for us to remember the agony of the millions of 

German Jews and others who, went from their'homes on a journey from , 
which there was no return. 

This book is an excellent piece of historical research. However, it would 
have been better if the author could enlarge the scope of this research by 
connécting the expulsion of Germans from the East with the story of the. 
expulsion and the genecide ordered by the Nazi regime. 


Formerly of the Indian : D A.K. DAMODARAN 
Foreign Service 


West Asia and North Africa 


‘ABDULWAHID DHANUN TAHA. The Muslim Conquest and Settlement of 
North Africa and Spain. London/New York: Routledge, 1989. Exeter 
Arabic and Islamic series (General Editor: Aziz Al-Azmeh). Pp. xiv + 
280. £ 49.50. : 


There, is no dearth of source material in Arabic on North Africa and Spain 
pertaining to the early Arab-Islamic period, in the form of histories, 
geographical and travel accounts, monographs, and so on. However, 
modern Orientalists have paid little attention to producing systematic 
political histories of the region in English. In this respect the work under 
review here is a welcome effort. 

The Arab conquest of Spain in the early part of the eighth century was, 
in fact, a continuation of the process of political expansion of the Arabs in . 
Egypt and North Africa during the seventh century, when ‘Amr b. al-‘As, 
in spite of Caliph ‘Umar’s instructions to the contrary, crossed into Egypt 
and occupied parts of North Africa as far west as al-Qayrawün. Arab rule 
in Spain (al-Andalus) established during the eighth century under the 
leadership of Tariq b. Ziyád and then Müsá b. Nusayr should, therefore, 
be studied in the light of the earlier Arab expansion in North Africa.  . 

An aspect of Arab history in Spain that calls for the attention of Orient- 
alists is the florescence of Arab culture in Spain after the establishment of 
the Umayyad hegemony there. It is a well-known fact that the blossoming 
of a new Arab-Islamic culture in Western Europe in a totally new, alien ` 
geographical envirónment contributed much to the growth of liberal and, 
scientific thought in Western Europe. In fact it was one of the important 
pillars of pre-Renaissance Europe. 

Drawing inspiration from the Islamic Renaissance in the East (from the | 
ninth to the fourteenth century), the Arab-Islamic savants of Spain made 
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contributions to the arts, to science and philosophy, to literature and 


music, and even to the concepts of Murü'a and chivalry which deeply: 


affected Christian society. In these fields much work remains to the done. 
Some European Orientalists like Lévi-Provengal have produced indepth 
studies. And yet we have hardly any authentic work worth the-name in 
English. The Orientalists of the East have usually looked at the conquest of 
Spain in a romantic way, and at times facts are distorted and presented in a 


romantic garb. It is for the first. time that we have, in the book under 


4eview here, a factual history based on. authentic data. 

This work is a political history of North Africd and Spain before the 
establishment of Umayyad rule there. The author deals with the subject in 
an objective and unbiassed' manner as a historian of merit should. In 
Chapter I he. appropriately discusses the political geography of North 
Africa and Spain as a background—the role of the Arab tribes, especially 
of the Berbers, the part played by the latter in commercial activities 
between North Africa and the Mediterranean region, and the political 
setup in Spain from the time of the Romans. down to the period of 
supremacy of the Visigoths. In Chapter II he surveys the circumstances 
that led to the occupation of North Africa by the Arabs. In Chapter III he 


discusses the circumstances leading to the invasion of southern Spain by^ 


Tariq b. Ziy&d and his objective in seeking to annihilate the supremacy of 
the ‘Visigoths in that region. He also touches on the invasion of the 

: peninsula by Misa b. Nugayr, the governor of al-Qayrawan, and the recall 
of both by Caliph al-Walid of Damascus, who feared that the expansion of 
the Arabs in' Europe, might lead to a strong reaction on the part of the 
“Christians and boomerang on the Arabs and weaken their political 
supremacy in North Africa. A similar foreign policy had been adopted by 
Caliph ‘Umar I, when ‘Amr b. al-'Ás entered Egypt without his permission. 

' In Chapter IV the author deals with the early Muslim settlements in Spain, 
after the conquest—viz., al-baladiyün (“the settlers") and al-Shdmtyüm 

\ (the Syrians). Chapter V is especially devoted to the settlement of the 


Berbers, who were in fact the backbone supporting the conquests. This _ 
chapter is followed by a detailed analysis of the rule of the governors 


(Walts) and the internal conflicts (Chapters VI and VII). 

The author deals with the Berber revolt against the settlers, who treated 
the former as second-class citizens, the mawdlts (clients of the Arabs). This 
revolt necessitated the invitation to the Syrian forces to curb the uprising. 
The author dispels a misconception held by Dozy and others, viz., that the 
main weakness of Arab rule was the internecine Arab tribal conflicts 
inherited from their homelands. He observes (p. 215): 


Tribalism was certainly not the main reason for the conflict between the 
` Arabs of al-Andalus . . . . the contention between the Arab tribesmen 
.resulted from the desire of each group to gain as much benefit and 
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authority as possible. In.their own interests, many of these groups were 


ready to forget about their tribalism. Thus, despite the origins of the | 


clans of the early settlers, they all formed a solid bulwark ARADAN the 
Syrians. 


Though this work is based on the author’s Ph.D. thesis written under the 
supervision of the eminent historian, Dr Sha‘ban, it is one of the finest 
surveys of the early Arab history of North Africa and Spain. It merits the, 
attention of all those specializing in the history of the region. It is well 
authenticated in that the author utilizes both the original and secondary. 
sources. His analysis of events is based on authentic data, and yet if his 
deductions differ from the viewpoints of other scholars, he does not hesitate 
to present his own observations. The book is sure to be received most 
enthusiastically in academic circles. It is an important addition to our 
knowledge of the history of North Africa and Spain of this period. 


Zakir Husain Institute of l ` S. MAQBUL AHMAD 
Islamic Studies, Jamia Millia | I 
Islamia, New Delhi 


Jonn MurTAM. Amis and Insecurity in the Persian Gulf. New Delhi: 
Radiant er 1984. Pp. xii + 227. Rs 150. 09: 


About the espe of the 1970s the Persian Gulf ——— as a distinct 
region in-the International Relations system and also evolved a subsystem in 
the overall subordinate State system. The most important new dévelop- 
ment was the graduation of the erstwhile protectorates and dependent 
territories into sovereign independent states. However, the geostrategic 
location, the economic resources, and the socio-political systems of these 
states are constant variables attracting the interest of foreign Powers onthe . 
one hand and creating internal fissures and tensions on the other. These - 
factors, which have. determined the security/insecurity scenarios, have 
been the subject of intense investigation, academic or otherwise, in recent. 
years. The book under review is an essay towards explaining the complex 
problem of arms transfers to, and their impact on, the Persian Gulf states. 
The Gulf region has been chosen as a case study of the universal 
problems of arms race, arms transfer, and arms absorption. Strategic 
location, economic resources, regional backwardness and tensions, inter- 


^ state power rivalry, the interests of the Great and Super Powers, and thé 


petrodollar boom liave contributed to the phenomenal arms race which, 
in its-turn, has put the whóle region.on a powder keg, as it were. The stated 
objectives of the author of the book under review are to conceptualize the: 


, regional arms race phenomenon, to review Big Power rivalry in the Persian 
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Gulf, to analyse the dynamics of armament, to quantify the arms s build-up 
and its implications, to project the Iranian—Iraqi war as a consequence of 
the arms race, and, finally, to examine the prospects of arms control in the 
` Persian Gulf. Each objective is covered in a separate chapter of the book. 

The main contention is that domestic compulsions, regional factors, and 
extra-regional pressures determine the nature and dynamics of the arms 
race. Each of these factors has numerous variables. It is peculiar that the 
states which need to develop socially, politically, and economically and 
which do not have the necessary capacity to produce ‘arms are mostly 
engaged in unproductive pursuits such as arms acquisition and thus subject ` 
themselves to its pernicious effects. In this process, they become willing 
surrogates of Big Powers of different‘hues. The extra-regional Powers have 
their own interests to promote; and, by and large, they have made oil—the 
vital resource of the Persian Gulf—as the pretext for their power scramble. 
Regional tensions, induction of arms, and Big Power machinations have 
rendered the situation in the Persian Gulf extremely complex, and the 
suggested approaches of disarmament and arms control are of academic 
interest alone. Is the Great Power interest purely based on oil? Oil. as is 
being increasingly realized, is a depleting commodity. As such, it is not 
unreasonable to visualize the security scenario in an oil-less Persian Gulf. . 
Apparently, the author has not given any thought to this probable prospect. 
He exposes himself to rigorous questioning as he shifts from the general to 
the particular aspects of the Persian Gulf in mattérs of both interpretation 
.and fact. And they are numerous. 

. Some of the glaring instances are: ". . . ', the littoral states in the Gulf . . . 
felt confident in managing their own affairs unfettered -by vested foreign 
interest" (p. 43): “. . . the US itself is increasingly becoming dependent on 
Persian Gulf oil" (p. 50); "-. . the Gulf region does not appear to 
constitute an area of great strátegic importance to the Soviet Union: Its 
significance arises from the fact that it is contiguous to the Mediterranean 

.." (p. 53); ". .. the Soviet Union can control the vital routes to the Gulf 
in a crisis situation . . ." (p. 54); ". . . the expulsion of [the] US, first from: 
Iraq in 1959 and then in 1979 from Iran, must in part be considered the 
results of the slow and invisible ideological process that was set'in motion 
by [the] USSR in the early 1950s . . ." (p. 54); ^. . . since the 1979 Iranian 
revolution, the ‘Khomeini regime has renewed the claim" (on Bahrain) 
(p. 84); ^. . . the Iran-Iraq war is another major consequence of the arms 
race" (p. 139); *, , . the Iranian revolutionary regime's cancellation of 
major defence contracts ‘exhibited economic bankruptcy’” (p. 147); “Iran . 
was denied US spare parts and supplies to maintain its’ armaments in ` 
retaliation for the seizure of the US embassy personnel" (p. 147); “. . . that 
the US had considerable influence and military presence in Iraq was 
evinced [sic] by the formation of the US-sponsored Baghdad Pact . . ." 
(p. 149); *. . . the foreign policy of the Islamic republic veered round the 
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concept of ‘negative equilibrium’ originally propounded by the late 
Mussadeq. Iran abrogated the Iran-Soviet treaty of 1921 . . ." (p. 153); 
^]raq's controlled military action constituted a very important factor in 
keeping the casualties and destruction on the Iranian side at a very low 
level" (p.155); etc. 

The author errs in describing the IRP as the “Iranian Republican Party” 

_(p. 154). It is "Islamic". He has not done his homework seriously. Other- 
wise, he would not have stated that “the exact number of men killed on 
both sides so far is not easily available” (p. 159). 

The author has compiled information, and' there is little ence of 
analysis, evaluation, or assessment of facts. It is notable that in a number 
of places quotations are successively reproduced. There are as many as 182 
quotations, references, and paraphrasings in a chapter of 35 pages. Wher- 
ever he has written on his own, he has stepped into questionable premises 
by making sweeping and tangential statements. `- 

Publishing a half-baked manuscript may be excusable, but one wonders 
whether twisting of words is. Example: “Armamentism” , "interventionism"; : 
etc. On the whole, the book adds little to the existing knowledge either on 
the problems of arms race and arms transfer or on their impact on the Persian 
Gulf region. For the quality of the book the price is certainly exorbitant. 
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ADEED DaAwisHA, ed. Islam in Foreign Policy. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press (in. association with the ‘Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, London), 1983. Pp. x +191. Price, not indicated. 


The overthrow of the Shah of Iran, the assassination óf President Anwar 
Sadat of Egypt by members of a fundamentalist group, and the capture of 
the Mecca mosque have focused the attention of the political and academic _ 
circles in many countries on the potential of the rising wave of Islamic 
fundamentalism. The work under review here is a collection of ten papers 
on the role of Islam in the Muslim countries. The editor and another 
scholar have added an introduction and a conclusion. 

The editor raises some methodological issues relating to the study of the 
foreign policies of the Muslim countries. He states that the foreign policy 
of a cquiitry is usually influenced by such factors as the culture and religion 
of the country, its geography, its military and economic capabilities, and 
the role of pressure groups and public opinion. In the Muslim world, one — 


- 
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expects that Islam would constitute a significant influence on policy. But, 
as the editor himself asks, is there something specifically definable called 
Islam? Is the Muslim world really a monolith in terms of both structure and 
behaviour? One may recall here the labours of the well-known Munir. 
Commission in Pakistan in the early 1950s. This Commission rather 
heroically attempted to define who a Muslim is. Most of the contributors to 
the work under review, however, wisely evade the question. They take for 
granted the existence of a vague and ambiguous entity called the Islamic 
ideology. -~ 

The editor correctly points out “that although it would be erroneous to ` 
suggest that there is no reason to believe that Islam had ever motivated 
Muslim regimes", such regimes cynically used it *to legitimize their rule 
and mobilize support for their policies". Islam has meant different things to 
different people. The world view of the ruling classes in Saudi Arabia is: 
radically at variarice with that of the ruling group in Iran and it is not all 
due to the Shi'i-Sunni sectarian conflict. All the declarations for Islam and 
against Communism notwithstanding, the: Iranians have to keep good 
political and economic relations with the Soviet Union and the Chinese 
People’s Republic. Besides, the Islamic revolutionaries of Iran have done 
precious little to support the Afghan rebels against the Kabul regime apart 
from coming out with loud denunciations of the Soviet action. Similarly the 
King of Saudi Arabia, who has dssumed the leadership of the Islamic 


^ world, has invested little of his country's assets of petrodollars in such poor 


Muslim countries as Bangladesh, the Sudan, and others. Most of the Saudi. 
wealth is invested in the developed world, especially the United States. 
James P. Piscatori, the author of the paper on Saudi foreign policy, justly 
points out that Islam becomes relevant when, in Saudi perception, it will 
enhance the Saudi position in Arab politics. Referring to the Saudi foreign 
polity, he asks whether there is such a thing as an Islamic foreign policy - 
and whether Islam plays as much a role in Saudi foreign policy as is 
commonly thought. We may well ask such a question in the case of the | 
other Muslim countries discussed in the book under review. 

The leaders of Pakistan have been aggressive in their use of Islam as a 
major factor in the nation’s foreign policy.. However, Shirin Tahir Kheli, in 


` her contribution on Pakistan’s foreign policy, shows that such a policy does | 


not further Pakistan's national interests. 

The contributions on Egypt; Iraq, Morocco, and ‘Nigeria prove that 
Islam plays hardly any role in their foreign policies and for many domestic 
reasons. Both Gamal Abd-el Nasser and Anwar Sadat in |! Egypt used Islam 
as an instrument of their foreign policies. The use ‘of Islam depended in. 


_ each case on the issue involved and was more effective at the Arab and 
' African regional levels: 


: There appears to be a consensus among the contributors that there are 
some issues, though very few; on wach Islam ‘provides direction and 
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content. Ope such issue is Palestine. However, the foreign policies of most 
Muslim countries are shaped by their respective national interests as per- 
ceived by the ruling groups. They might have a thin veneer of Islam for a 
variety of domestic and external reasons. : 

The various authors fail to highlight the role that imperialism plays in 
emphasizing the role of Islam in the foreign policies of the Muslim countries. 
The political, economic, and social ideas of the fundamentalists are closer _ 
to the West than to the Communist East. This is why the US Government 
is at pains to point out the Islamic character of Afghanistan and to describe 
in vivid detail the threat allegedly posed by the radical revolution in that 
country. ` 
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The multinational corporations in the United States are at the centre of a 
heated debate raging within academia across numerous disciplines and 


fields of study. Their champions point out that they create jobs, help the . 


American Government in maintaining a favourable balance of payments, 
increase American access to raw materials, and contribute to the economic 


growth of both the host and home countries. They also claim that they are ` 
the most effective means of organizing productiorí and market relations on . 
a global scale and that, consequently, they should be regarded as major. 


instruments in efficiently allocating global resources.! The critics, however, 
argue that by their ‘operations abroad the multinational corporations 
export American jobs and erode labour's bargaining power at home.? 
Also, according to them, they tend to affect the distribution of national 
income and cause it to move away from labour, towards capital. Instead of 
contributing to the balance-of-payments, they siphon off revenue from the 
US Treasury? and, far from being "engines of growth", they depress 
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' This position is taken génerally in the busmess community In academia, leading examples of 
the literature are the following: Milton Moskowitz, The Global Marketplace (New York. 1987); 
Lennie Copeland and Lewis Gnggs, Going International (New York, 1985); and Harry * 
Johnson, "The Efficiency and Welfare Implications of the International Corporation", in 
"Charles Kindleberger, ed., The International Corporeno (Cambridge, Mass., 1970), 
pp. 17-34 
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economic development by promoting, among other things, production and 

consumption patterns advantageous only to a tiny portion of the population in 

the poor countries.* 

' As for the influence of the multinational corporations on American 

foreign policy too, there is no consensus. A number of schools of thought | 
have attempted to relate, in a systeniatic fashion, the private interests of 

the multinationals. to-the economic and political interests of the United . 
States. This article will introduce and discuss these schools of thought, 

provide:in each case a critical assessment of the theoretical framework 
used, and examine the- conceptual and analytical issues that the ‘various 
interpretations raise. It will also elaborate on an alternative app loathe 
State-centric approach—to foreign policy. 


Imperatives of Capitalist Ecooomles: The Classical View 


Most classical economists associated the phenomenon of imperialism with 
* the demands arising from the organization of production on capitalist lines. 
In the liberal tradition of economic theory Adam Smith, Sismondi, and 
even Malthus recognized, and in varying degrees, that over long periods of 
time the capitalist economy exhibited a tendency towards a decline in the 
rates of profit. Although they provided different explanations for it, they 
all believed that if a part of the'savings of the industrialized countries were 
invested abroad, ^the moment when the rate of profit below the minimum 
required to encourage capitalists to invest could be postponed" ^ 

- J.A. Hobson, an English liberal economist, developed this interpreta- 
tion further. He linked the imperatives of the capitalist economy to the 
acquisition of colonies. He saw maldistribution of wealth and income in 
. Britain causing a decline in the consumption power of the working class. 
This domestic crisis of underconsumption made the full utilization of ` 
` industrial capacity unprofitable for British capitalists. As the options for 
profitable investment at home declined, they were forced to export capital, 
and Britain was pushed into acquiring colonies as a dumping-ground for . 
surplus capital. According to Hobson, imperialism was not inherent in 
capitalism. Rather he blamed. it on inequalities in the distribution of 
income—that is, on the unfulfilled promise of liberal democracy. He 
argued that a thorough redistribution of income—hence the development 


* The literature in this arca is extensive. Three leading examples are: Richard De Lamarter, 
Big Blue IBM's Use and Abuse of Power (New York, 1986); Stephen Hymer, “The Multi- 
national Corporation and Uneven Developaient", in A Kapoor and Phillip D. Grub, eds . 
The' Multinational Enterprise in Transtion (Princeton, N J., 1972); and Ronald F. Muller, 
"Thé Multinational Corporation and the Exercise of Power: Latin America", in Abdul A 
‘Sad and Luiz R. Simmons, The New Sovereigns: Multinational Corporations as World Powers 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1975), pp. 55-67 . 

* D.K Fieldhouse, ed.,The Theory of Capitalist Imperialism (New York, 1967), p 27.. 
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of a dime ‘economy in which the volume of consuinption na anded . 
more clósely to the volume of domestic productive capacity—would avert , 
, the crisis of ‘underconsumption and thus eliminate the need to export 
capital and the drive for conquest and colonization." 

In the Marxist tradition Lenin’s work is usually the starting-point. Lenin’ : 
agreed with Hobson that the primary cause of capital exports was the 
inctease in the supply of capital in the capitalist economy. Like Hobson, 
again, he saw a causal link between foreign investment and the-acquisition of 
colonies. However, he insisted that imperialism was eridemic to the 
monopoly. capitalist mode of production. According to him, the cause of 
surplus capital, export of capital, and monopolistic industry lay jn two 
tendencies of the declining rate of profit. One was that the possibilities for 
significantly increasing the “rate of exploitation” of labour became very ` 
limited owing to the rise of trade unions, the conditions of social democracy, 

_ and the exhaustion of opportunities to recruit labour from the-countryside 
. at the going.real wages. Second, advances in the labour-innovation tech- _ 

‘nologies (technologies that saved cost of labour) increased the organic | 
composition of capital. Consequently, economic concentration was inten- 
sified ‘and monopolies were formed to protect. profit margins: These 
tendencies were strengthened by the economies of. large-scale production ` 
(internal expansion), and by mergers (external expansion) in times of | 
economic crisis. The processes gave rise to “finance capital”, a phrase 
Lenin adopted from Rudolf Hilferding, to indicate the merging of industrial 
and banking capital. Finance capital, in turn, gained effective control of 
the State, Consequently, the competition among corporations in the various 
capitalist countries to export surplus capital became a competition among . 
the capitalist countries themselves. Competition for territory d led 
to international conflict and’ war among the capitalist Powers.’ i : 
' ` In regarding imperialism as an inherent stage of capitalism Lenin expli- 

citly tried to refute the views of the liberal Hobson and the Marxist Karl — 
Kautsky, Kautsky sttessed the need-for market outlets and envisioned an 
era of “super-imperialism” in which international cartels would pe the 
driving force to impose peace and order., 

All these theories have been the subject of intense criticism. Sine 
studies even furnish empirical evidence that is not fully consistent with the’ 
„Older theories. One line of criticism is that Lenin ignored the theme of 
continuity in European expansionism arid overstated his-view about the 
partition of Africa and the Pacific as a qualitatively different phenomenon. 
Alexander Kemp shows that throughout the nineteenth century Britain’s 
net capital, exports in relation to national income amounted to just over 1 
per cent during recession pene: and about 6 to 7 per cent E bóom 
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years. * D. K. Fieldhouse maintains that there were few trusts or cartels of 
any major consequence in Britain, the most powerful imperialist country, 
in the early nineteenth century.’ Cairncross directly challenges the thesis of 
Hobson and Lenin that an enormous amount of capital flowed from Britain 
into the new colonies of Africa and Asia. He shows that with the exception 
of India, the great mass of Britain's foreign investment went to Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, and the United States.” Moreover, 
according to him, the Britigh economy entered the monopoly stage early in 
- the 1930s, not during the high tide of colonial expansion." 

. Despite the longevity of classical economic theories, they have the © 
strength of a relatively deductive system of reasoning. This is especially 
true of the theories in the Marxist tradition. The central axioms of these. 
- theories constitute useful ground for examining the major sources of the 
foreign policies of the capitalist. countries. Also they provide valuable. 
insights to writers of the contemporary ! radical Left in analysing American 
foreign policy. Broadly stated, these axioms are: (a) The concentration-of 
production and capital within the capitalist countries has created mono- 
polies, which play a decisive role in their political and economic life. (b) 
There is a profound interconnexion between the capitalist accumulation | 
process and the economié crises associated with this process, and, there- 
fore, with the need for economic expansion abroad—including the search ' 
for investment opportunities, markets, and raw materials. (c) The foreign - 
policies of the capitalist countries reflect the needs and interests of capitalist ' 
institutions, the interühtional capitalist monopolies in particular. Imperi- 
alism, therefore, is a set.of fortign-policy options (Hobson) or a necessary . 
foreign-policy object of the capitalist countries (Lenin). (d) In the light of 
the second and third propositions set out above it follows that the foreign 
policies of the capitalist countries are expansionist and interventionist. (e) 


* - In the absence.of a thorough redistribution of income and wealth and/or a 


basic restructuring of capitalist institutions, the essential character of the . 
- foreign policies of the capitalist countries cannot be fundamentally altered. 


Modern ag dis Iptecpretations 


S 


Modern economic theorists of imperialism d do not fully accept the surplus - . 
capital version of the classical Marxist tradition although a number of them 


* Cited 1n James O'Conner, "Tbe Meaning of Economic Impenalism", in K T. Fann and 
Donald Hodges, eds., Readings in U.S. Imperialism (Boston, Mass., 1971), p. 34^ A 
- "D.K. Fieldhouse, "Impetialism: A Histonographical Revision", Economic History os 
- Review (Utrecht, Holland), no. 14 (1961), passum. i 
* Cited by O'Conner, n. 8, p. 35. 
- ! See, for example, A.K. Cairncross, owed 1870-1913 (Cambridge, 
England, 1953) - B 
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` employ certain depicts of it. Baran and Sweezy speak not only for ine 
3 ' selves but for several other writers when they argue that monópoly capitalism 
generates surplus capital. ‘However, the crucial drive towards foreign 
economic expansion is not the falling rate of profit, as Lenin thought; it is 
rather the inability of the advanced capitalist economies to absorb the 
economic surplus. The spending and taxing policies of the welfare State are 


aimed at absorbing this surplus, bit both private demand and public M 


welfare spending fall short of absorbing the economic surplus and sustain- 
ing the health of the domestic economy. In such circumstances military ` 


expenditure becomes desirable since it performs the same function a8 . 


consumption expenditure: the expansion of armies and navies constitutes . 


an incteasingly important force that offsets the tendency towards under- 
cónsumption caused by the economic surplus. In addition, military ex- 


control over levels and allocations. Also it serves the Purpote of defending : 
the intérnational capitalist system abroad." 

The unprecedentedly high level of peacetime military expenditie over 
. the past three decades—sometimes at a lével double that.of all Govern- 


ment expenditure on health and education combined—seems to support 


the above view. Military spending asa proportion of the immense and 
growing GNP of the United States increased steadily till 1968. Military 
‘expenditure as a percentage of GNP has, however, fallen since 1968. It was: 
' surpassed hy the Government 8 APRAN on education and health in 
1972. B D 

As for the critical role of foreign investment and/or bulum trade, several 
modern theorists find the classical ‘theory somewhat problematic. In a 
perceptive: article, Theodore Moran. shows that longterm foreign invest- 
ment by American firms amounts only to 10 per cent of the total GNP of 
the United States. Even this figure exaggerates the importance of foreign 
investment. An accurate calculation would be to compare the value of 
foreign investment with the value of domestic production capacity. If we 
did that, we would find that foreign investment constitutes only 4 per cent 
of the total GNP. Moreover, merchandise exports and imports amount to 
, just about 9 per cent of GNP. Adding trade in services but subtracting the 
imports back into the United States by American-owned manufacturing 
subsidiaries overseas, total foreign economic activity by the United States | 
actounts for about one-sixth of its total economic activity.“ These figures 


ul 


V Paul A. Baran and Paul A. Sweezy, Monopoly Capital: An Essay on the American 


Economic and Social Order (Harmondsworth, 1968), osp. chs 6 and 7. 
4 US Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1988, 108th edn. (Washington, D.C., 1987). 
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- suggest that American industry and commerce are largely oriented towards 
the domestic, not the foreign, market. Nevertheless it is plausible to argue ' 

. that this foreign-oriented activity, though relatively small, is critical to the 
economy's health.” 

Aggregate statistics on the American economy provide no clue as to 
which group with which interests push for which policies. Some writers, 
therefore, tend to move towards the corporate level of economic analysis. 
Take, for example, Harry Magdoff, who argues that a quantitative analysis 
of American imperialism would be misleading. It i3 the most technologically 
advanced and the most politically powerful corporations that depend most 
heavily upon the machinery of the State to maintain the sources of raw | 
materials, markets, and investment opportunities and to open up the rest 
of the world to American business. These corporations exercise a decisive 
influence on American policy in many areas.'* 

Without doubt the imperative for a capitalist Con of corporate 
growth and expansion has important implications for American foreign 
policy. Many examples can be cited of big business exercising influence , 
over foreign policy for its own ends. For instance, American policy towards 
Fidel Castro's Cuba has been profoundly influenced by the hostile attitudes 
of American business. The case of Allende's regime and the International . 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation (IT&T) in Chile is a vivid example 
of the convergence of Government policies and the private interests of a - 
large multinational corporation, which led to indirect intervention in the 
affairs of a radical Socialist regime and brought about its downfall. The 

'Hickenlooper Amendment (1962) and the policy statements and laws 
made subsequently by the various Administrations denying financial aid to 
countries without "just" compensation were an outgrowth of corporate 

. lobbying. 

, However, the general view that American foreign policy i is essentially a 
response to the structural heeds of capitalism throws little light on.the 
political processes by which decisions are arrived at. Moreover, there is the 
' separate issue of the State as an independent or semi-independent actor in 
foreign policy, which has been a subject of debate among conventional 
writers on foreign.policy. Neoimperialist writers just ignore this issue. 

One school of thought belonging to the radical Left has attempted to 
overcome the shortcomings associated with perspectives which stress the 
' role of the aggregate economic needs of the capitalist economies. It predicts 
similar policy outcomes, but thanks particularly to the influence of the 
power élite. According to it, political power becomes highly concentrated 
as a definable core group of people circulates between the Government 

- and leading corporate institutions. The protection of the capitalist economic 

5 Iid., p. 371. 2^ m 

* A leading authority on this subject 1s Harry Magdoff. See his major work The Age of 
Impenalism: The Economics of U.S. Foreign Policy (New York, 1968): 
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order, the corporate interest in particular, and the preservation of invest- 
ment opportunities for the future are the basis of the Government's foreign 
policy because they are also the soa ea of the élite'that dominates 
American policies. 
Theoretically, the power élite perspective is an extension of the instru- 
mentalist theories of the capitalist State that both Marxist and radical non- 
Marxist writers use to analyse foreign policy." The works of C. Wright 
Mills,-G. William Domhoff, and Ralph Milliband are accordingly the 
major sources of insight. Mills in his The Power Elite claims that the 
^ American political process is largely dominated by a small triumvirate of 
members from the industrial corporate élite, political outsiders, and the 
military establishment who come together at the top of their institutional 
pyramids as an interlocking and overlapping power élite. He criticizes both 
the “high immorality” of this power élite and the emptiness of pluralist 
formulations advocated by the Cold War liberals about power in America." 
Domhoff uses the “reputational” and “positional” methods to identify the 
power élite. He finds an interacting national power structure which controls 
the corporate economy. He affirms the idea that American political and 
economic life is largely dominated by a relatively cohesive and unified 
“governing class”.” Milliband is perhaps the most sophisticated exponent , 
of the Marxist instrumentalist view. He provides a great variety of infor- 
mation on the’social and occupational backgrounds óf Government officials 

‘and on the workings of social and political institutions of the capitalist 
countries. On the basis of his data he argues that a ruling class based in the 
ownership and control of income-producing private property dominates in 
those countries. He rejects the idea of neutrality of the State that is embedded 
„in liberal ideology, and shows up, empirically, the direct participation of the 
capitalist class in the State apparatus and in the Government. 


" Conventional explanations differ over tbe sources of US foreign policy. Democratic 
explanations emphasize electoral politics; strategic explanations regard US foreign-policy ` 
decisions as rational calculations made in response. to outside threats to American security 
and to “international stability”; and bureaucratic explanations stress the role of bureaucratic 


politics, including standard operating procedures. All these theories, however, share, to some ` 


degree or other, ttie view thet the State (or its instrumentalitea) has antondmoùs capability of 
action. 

* C., Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York, 1956). For a recent exposition, de Thomas 
R. Dye, Who's Running Amertca?:-The Bush Years (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1990). 

* Wilham Domboff, Who Rules America? (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1967); and The Higher 
Circles: The Governing Class in America (New York, 1970) Domhotf's works have largely 
stemmed from the community power structure debate. Interested readers may also consult 
Floyed Hunter, Community Power Structure (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1953); Anthony C, Sutton 
, and "Patrick M. Wood, Trilaterals over: Washington (Scotsdale, Ariz., 1981), 2 vols; 
P. Bachrach and M. Baratz, "The Two Faces‘of Power", American Polincal Science Review 
(Washington, D.C.), no. 56 (1962), pp. 974-82; and M. Parenti, “Power and Pluralism; A 
View from the Bottom”, in M. Surkin and A. Wolfe, eds. , And End to Political Science (New 
York, 1970), pp 111-43. 
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Liberal, “Sovereignty-at-Bay” Thesis 


The essence of liberal economic doctrine is rooted in ibe intellectual ` 
innovations of Adam Smith. Hé argued that economic growth was -a 
function of the division of Jabour, which in turn was dependent upon the 
scale of the market, and that the pursuit of selfinterest in a freely competi-_ 
tive economy would inevitably lead to the achievement of the greatest ` 
good of the greatest number.” This vision: had profound implications. for: 
the liberal conception-of the nature of economic activity and the relation- ` 
ship between politics and economics. Among others, Adam Smith estab- 
lished the major liberal premise that the character of economic relations , 
was basically harmonious, resembling a positive-sum game: everyone 


would gain, and no one would lose, although the' distribution of gains . © 


' might be unequal. Further, he showed that the above would bold only if the 


Lo State stopped intervening ih economic transactions with the national society’ 


and if the various states did not erect barriers to the exchange of goods and 


. the enlargement of markets across national boundaries. He thus put forward `, 


the ideal of liberal economic thinking: to allocate resoutces efficiently and 


: fo maximize economic welfare, political relations should be-kept separate 


from economic activity. Political organization should follow the require- 
ments of economic rationality. In other words, the pursuit of wealth should ! 
determine the nature of the political order. 

In the tradition of classical political economists, contemporary liberal 
economists generally agree that the nature of economic activity is har- 
monious and that, in a free-market economy, the national interest and the 
cosmopolitan interest are identical. They also accept, in varying degrees, - 


that the above condition can be maintaihed.if the Government does not `- 


interfere in the free flow of trade, capital, and other economic transactions : 
within a given society and across boundaries. The American vision of 
a world economic order rests upon liberal premises, with the result that the 


"American view of what eonstitutes a liberal world order does not address 


the ‘distribution’ of benefits from international economic relations as a - 
condition of American foreign investment. Moreover, the liberals do not 
seriously address the issue that the political and economic harmony of their 


, vision-might depend upon this distribution. Yet the question of distribution 


of gains from multinational investments overseas between the host and. 
home countries makes for increasing controversy and tension. 

One school of liberal economists has developed an elaborate framework 
that systematically relates direct foreign investment to the American 
national interest and to international political relations. According to the. 
sovereignty-at-bay thesis (so titled after Raymond Vernon's influential 
book), the postwar spread of American multinational enterprises i$ based 


on Miei dE ieu in cómmunication and enon and’ 


=- Adam Smith; The Wealth of Neitons (New York: Modera Library, 1973)._ 
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sis. én the Hecting in the costs Of those socvices: on the increasing 
logistic efficiency to manage complex organizations; and on the high costs 
of generating and launching ‘technological innovations. These essentially 
nonpolitical trends, predicted to continue in the future, have led to the 
organization of-production, marketing, and investment on a global scale. 
As a result, the national economies are enmeshed in a web of interdepen- 
dence of economic corporations from, which they can hardly escape." 


' Multinational corporations have thus made the vision of an interdependent 


- 


world economy, the embodiment of the liberal ideal, a vivid reality. 
These developments in the global economy confront the nation-State 
with a dilemma; for they erode the traditional economic rationale for its 
very existence. The dictates of domestic welfare and the logic of global 
efficiency will ultimately force the nation-State to lose control over 
economic affairs to multinational corporations, the Eurodollar market, 
and the institutions that are MEPESI better enues to the economic needs ; 


of-humankind.2 


: Surely the nation-State will not. adhere to e dictates of economic 
ratonalicy and efficiency. This process of global development via multi- 
national corporations and other supranational economic institutions will, 
therefore, result eventually in political conflict. This is where a major. 
contribution of the sovereignty-at-bay thesis lies. Unlike the general liberal 


view of harmony of interests, this thesis recognizes political and economic — . 


reactions to the spread of “independent centres" of economic power. The 


reactions come from a number of directions—from Governments that waht 


more control over the domestic economy, from local economic groups thaf 
want to compete with multinational corporations, and from the leaders of - 
host countries who want to seize the issue of foreign Ponpon to gain 
advantage in local politics.” 

The basic propositions of the liberal, sovereignty-at-bay iioo that are 


S Rajmond Vemon, Sovereignty at Bay: The Multinanonal Spread of U.S. -Enterprises 
(New York, 1971). For a recent exposition of Vernon’s view, scc his The Global Economy: 


Emerging Issues in Trade and Investment (Cambridge, Mass., 1985). 


2 For an excellent discussion of these issues, see Joan Edelman Spero, The Politics of 
International Economic Relations (New York, 1985). Sec also David H. Blake and Róbert H. ” 
Walters, The Politics of Global Economic Relations (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1983). . 

? For a good discussion of this-theme; scc Raymond Vérnon, “The Maltinational Enter- 
prise: Power versus Sovereignty”, Foreign Affairs (New York), vol. 49,July 1971, pp. 736-51; 
Jack N. Beherman, cd., National Interest and the Multinational Enterprise. Tension among ` 
the North Atlantic Community (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1970), esp. pp. 32-144. The conflict 
between multinational corporations and tbe nation-State is now a central theoretical issue in 
the debate on the “internationalization of capital”. A leading example of this rather limited 
literature is Nicos Poulantras, “Internationalization of Capitalist Relations and the Nation- 
State", Economy and Society (London), vol.3, no. 2, May 1974. See also Robin Murray, 
"The Internationalization of Capital and the Nation-State," New Left Review (London), no 
67, July 1971, pp. 85-109. Murray's conclusion is similar to Vernon's in that, to bim, tbe 
nation-State suffers a decrease in its power as a result of the multinational expansion. of 
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relevant to American foreign policy may be summarized as follows: (ay 

` The evolution, drive, and foreign expansion of the American multinational 
corporations are a result essentially of nonpolitical variables—such as . 
technological ‘and marketing knowhow, the increasing knowledge, about 
inanaging large-scale and complex organizations, technological innovations i in 
communication and transportation, and the decline in the costs of those- 
services. (b) Multinational corporations are not an extension of the political 
power of the United States and/or simply instruments,of American foreign 
- policy. ‘Rather they are independent forces, apolitical and “anational” in 
character. They are becoming increasingly dominant over the economy of 
the United States and constraining the policies and actions of the American 
Government; (c) There is a harmony of economic interests between the 
American. multinational corporations, induding search for profis and 
' corporate growth, and the national economic interest of the United States. . 

+ The major premise of this thesis, which is that multinational corporations 
are apolitical and “anational” institutions, is of doubtful validity. As many - 
' observers have rightly pointed out; the American multinational corpor-. 
ations have never been national institutions in terms of control and owner- 

- ship. Extènsive survey research shows that ownership and control are rot 
dispersed throughout the corporate system. Rather they are located in the 
headquarters of those corporations in the United States. Simmonds’ survey 
of the seventyone American corporations with the largest foreign ‘activity : 
shows that, while total foreign employment in the companies reaches 33 
pef cent, only 1.6 per cent of the top management (30 out of 1,815 
executives) is non-American.” 

. Those who subscribe to the sovendamica dy thesis assert that there is 
harmony between the operations of the profit-seeking, selfinterested, 
American multinational corporations and the public interest bf the United ` 
States. This is highly problematical. The oil crisis of 1973 and the behaviour of 
the multinational oil companies during the Arab oil enibargo are.a clear — ,^- 
'example of the gap between the public and private interests of those 
multinational corporatións. The cooperation of those multinational oil 
companies in the Arab petroleum boycott and the consequent escalation of . 
' oil prices led to a massive redistribution of wealth from the American 
economy to the economies of the member states of the Organization of 
Petroleum- -Exporting Countries. Yet, following the war in 1973, the profits . 
of the oil companies increased substantially. Similarly the currency. specu- 
lation practices of the American multinational corporations, which politicized 
foreign investment as an issue in domestic politics in the early 19708, was ` 
partly responsible for the weakening of the dollar i in August 1971. i 


s Kenneth R Simmonds, "Multinatonals? Well, Not Quite", Columbia Journal of World" 
Business (New Yórk), fall 1966, p, .118.. M i / 
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Multinational Corporations and the National 
Interest: A State-Centric Approach » 
Our theoretical perspective is informed by the thinking in the realist school 
of international politics, especially the writings of Hans Morgenthau. The 
realist writers emphasize the role of politics 88 a determinant of economic 
organization. They regard industrial development, national.security, and 
national sentiment. as primary factors in international political and economic 
dynamics. Their distinctive feature, the one that provides the basis of our 
- State-centric analysis, is their manner of conceptualizing the reciprocal 
relations between political power and economic wealth. Most realist writers 
subscribe to the following propositions: (a) Wealth is an absolutely essential 
means to power, whether for security or for aggression; (b) power is 
essential or valuable as a means to the acquisition and/or retention of 
wealth; (c) wealth and power are the proper, ultimate ends of national 
. policy; and (d) there is harmony in the long run between. these ends 
` although in particular circumstances it may be necessary to make economic 
sacrifices-in the interest of military security and, therefore, also of pros- 
penty. 2. 

In the tradition of the realist school the State-centric thesis emphasizes 
the primacy of the relative distribution: of power as a prerequisite of 
economic relations. Economic wealth is related to political power because 
any economic activity presupposes a set of political relations. In the. 

- context of international relations, economic wealth is extremely important 
because it affects the relative power positión of states in the international 
system. From this conception of political economy, the realists argue that 
the nation-State (rather than the capital class) is a unitary actor in inter- 
' national politics: the Government uses the activities of business abroad to ` 
'advance the interests of the State. 

The State-centric interpretation differs odere from the’ neo- 
imperialist and liberal positions on numerous points. For the liberals the 
~ major goal of economic activity is the efficient use/of scarce resources. The 
neoimperialist and State-centric approaches on the other hand stress the 
distributional effects of economic activity—the former between and among 
socioeconomic classes, the latter between and among nation-states. The 
neoimperialists see socioeconomic classes as major actors in domestic and 
international economic relations. For liberals other than Joseph Schumpeter 
. / 

P A classic statement of this positiodis to be found In Jacob Viner's "Power versus Plenty 
as Objectives of Fdreign Policy in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries”, in his The 
Long View and the Short: Studies in Economic Theory and. Practice (Glencoe, Il., 1958). 
Peter F. Cowbey's The Problern of Plenty: Energy Policy and International Politics (Jamaica, 


N.Y., 1985) is a recent work which incorporates elements of this perspective into a coherent 
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and, to à certain degree, Richard Ricardo the, individual consumer, the 
éntrepreneur, and the firm constitute the major units of economic activity. 
The realists give primacy to the nation-State as the central actor. 

The State-centric approach differs from the neoimperialist and liberal 
approaches regarding the nature of the State and public policy as well. The 
' underlying premise of liberal thought is that the State is a political arena 
which embodies consensually based legitimate authority. According to the 
‘liberal position, the State is basically. neutral, and reflects only the aggregate 
interest Of the “civil society”, which is composed of freely competing 
groups and members socialized into'a commitment -fo common societal 
values. From this perspective it follows that public policy is the outcome of 
the continual struggle among these competing groups and members. For 
the neoimperialists the function of the State, its historical | development, its 
very existence, must be understood primarily in the context of the social 
class struggle. That is to-say, the State is not neutral. Rather it embodies a 
distinctive means of coerciye and ideological, domination in its attempts to. 
maintain the relations of production. Public policy reflects both the class 
struggle and class interests. The realists on the other hand argue that the 
State represents something more than the arena in which cenflicts over 
social and political interests are fought. The State is an organic actor, a 
'. macro structure, that is important in its own right: the whole is greater than 
thé sum of its parts. Public policy embodies what Rousseau called the - 
"general will or national interest as conceived by the political élite. As for 
the nature of international economic relations, the liberals see, harmony 


among the various actors involved; for those who subscribe to the State- ` ` 


centric interpretation and for the Beoubperialit, conflicts. of ‘national - 
interests or classes are the norm. : 
According, to the State-centric interpretation, the real actor in- inter- 
national economic relations is the nation-State: the national interest 
determines foreign policy. The national interest may at times be influenced 
by the peculiar economic interests of classes or other subgroups of society, 
but the factors of geography and external configuration of power and the 
exigencies of national survival are primary in determining foreign. policy. 
Since the initial movement of American capital and corporations abroad, 
the State Department and the White House have sought to channel American 
` foreign investment in a direction that would enhance the ENS policy ' 
objectives of the United States. í 
. The postwar expansion of the American “multinational oioi : 
across the world has roughly paralleled the growth in American political 
influence. This might suggest that the functioning and the spreàd of the : 
American multinational corporations and the important role they play in. f 
` world affairs owe much to the international political order created by the ' 
United States at the end of the Second World War in competition with the ` 
. Soviet Union, and to the desire of the American Government to bring the 
host countries uhder its influence. ; : 
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The national and regional economic policies of the advanced capitalist 
countries today are more in line with the State-centric position than with 
the free-trade vision of Adam Smith and Joseph Schumpeter. — 

The role of the United States in the postwar economic reconstruction of 
Japan and Westerh Europe indicates that considerations of national security 
prevailed over the “low politics" of American economic welfare in general 
and tht interest of the American corporations in particular. In the interest 
of reviving Japan's economy the US Government allowed the Japanese 
severely to limit direct foreign investment in their economy. In fact it^ 
promoted Japan's expansion in the American market. We may even say 
that in the interest of national security, particularly in exchange for military _ 
bases in Japan and Okinawa, it wént so far as to create an economic rival to 
American corporate interests. Similarly the US Government assisted 
massively in the postwar reconstruction of Western Europe through the 
Marshall Plan in order to create a bulwark against the Soviet Union. Its 
effort to revitalize. Germany by sponsoring the Common Market was an 
attempt to deal with the political vacuum and instability created by the ' 
collapse of Germany. As the above evidence indicates, American policy 
towards Europe and Japan shows (contrary to what the neoimperialists 
say) that the “high politics" of American national security prevailed over 
the “low politics” of American economic interests in general and over the 
interests of the transnational corporate organizations in particular. 
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"The Politics of Peres: in- 
e". Vietnam, 1986-1990 


GANGANATH ‘JHA : 


The Socialist Republic of Vietnam, so far the nerve-centre of Communism 
in the Southeast Asian region, has introduced doi moi,' the Vietnamese 
equivalent of the Soviet perestroika, to develop and modernize living 
conditions in the country. The changes that have occurred in the Soviet 
Union, the end of the Warsaw Paci, the dismantlement of the Council for - 
` Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON), and the -complete trans- 
formation that.has come about in'the international environment have' all 
prompted the leaders of that country to make changes in their political 
system and experiment with radical innovations in the different facets of 
the country's life such as agriculture, industry, the bureaucracy, the armed' 
forces, the Party, the Press, and the Parliament. These experiments have 


yielded results in that they have helped in checking inflation and in raising” -_ 


production. In 1989 Vietnam exported as much as 1.5 million tonnes of rice 


to the world outside.. The changes in Viettiam's traditional policies have ` 


“reduced tensions.in the region of Indochina and paved the way for the 
settlement of the Cambodian dispute. This article is, however, confined to 
an analysis of the factors which motivated the leaders to reform their 
political system. It also makes an appraisal of some of thé important . 
measures that they have already taken and their impact on the political 
system and the socioeconomic outlook of the people of the country: ~” 


= , , 1 


Genesis of the Reforms 


The rulers in Vietnam have sought to reform their system by taking a 


^ The author is Assistant Professor in the Division of Southeast Asian and Southwest Pacific 
à Studies, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehri University. 











Gareth Porter says that doi moi includes "an endeavour of broadening of democracy 
through the revitalization—within the framework of firm Party control—of political institu- 
tions that had grown sclerotic and distant from tbe masses.” „See his article “Politics of 
Renovation in Vietnam”, Problems ema (Washington, D.C ), vol. 39, May-June 
1990, p. 73. 
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number of non-traditional steps without disturbing the one-party eT: 


' The poor economic conditions in the country and the spiralling price rise 


were the first compulsion to reform the system. In the mid-1980s Vietnam 


was one of the poorest countries of the world. Its per capita income of $130 
a year was lower than that df Bangladesh’s $160 a year. There were: 
, repeated devaluations and demonetizations to improve the financial posi- 


tion, but inflation continued to rise. The national currency, the dong, was 
devalued in April 1985 (from US $1.00 = 11.7 dong to’ US $1.00 = 100 


dong).? The Deputy Premier, Tran Phuong, disclosed that the new rate had . 
` in fact been in effect for official transactions during the preceding two years 


but that the rate of exehange had not been announced to the public. He 
added that the exchange rate for the. dong i in the black market at the time 
was in the region of US $1.00 = 375 dong.‘ About five months later, in 
September 1985, Vietnam took the decision to demonetize. This completely 
shattered the process of economic growth. New currency notes were intro- 


duced, the value-of one new dong being made equal to that of ten old dong.’ 


~ 


Fifteen ‘new dong were considered to be equivalent to gone Americam J 


dollar.* According to a broadcast made over Radio Hanoi on 18 September 
1985, the change was aimed at strengthening market management and 


‘stabilizing prices. These measures, however, proved to be disastrous., 


There was, therefore, a second devaluation a year later, in November 1986 


(from'US $1.00 = 15 dong to US $1.00 = 80 dong).* However, the black - 


market rate for the dong at the time of this devaluation was in the region of 
US $1.00 = 430 dong.’ The Far Eastern Economic Review commented on 


.11 December 1986 that the devaluation was aimed at combating an annual“ 


inflation rate of some 700 per cent." This too failed to check the rate of 
inflation and tackle blackmarketeering. 
Vietnam was confronted with budget deficits as well. From 1981 to 1984 


the budget deficits averaged nearly 19 billion dong a year. The deficit 
- increased further in 1985-86.’ The rapidly deteriorating economic situation , 


annoyed the people and the leaders ali£e. The situation became alarming; 


1 International Herald Tribune (Singapore edn.), 21 March 1988. Aarding to the States- 
man Yearbook (London), the GNP per capita of Vietnam was $170 in 1978, $100 in 1984, and 


$300 in 1986. According to a survey published in Asiaweek (Hong Kong) of 10 August 1990, it 
was $175. In contrast the GNP per capita of Barigladesh was $179. 


- ? Nhan Dan (Hanoi), 23, September 1985. REUS fpem Aste 


(London), vol. 32, no: 1, January 1986, p. 34101. : 
* Ibid. * Tid. ME 
* The Times (London), 17 December 1986. 
? Le Monde (Paris), 11 Noveniber 1986. 


^ Truong Xyan Le and The Duy say that during the period 1965-75, the budget deficit’ ' 


increased by about 10 per,cent a year. In 1976 the rate of inflation was 21.6 per cent. It rose to 

95.2 per cent a year in 1988. The price index was higher by 18.6 per cent in 1977 than it was in 

1976. In 1985-86 it jumped to 369.7 per cent: See About ihe: PIECE TR uon ta 

Vietnam", Vietnam Courier (Hanoi), no. 3, 1990, p. 10. 
* Siras Times (Singapore), 16 December 1986. 
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so much so that the then General Secretary of, the Corminitist Party; 


Truong Chinh, remarked that the people had lost confidence in the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party and in the functioning of the State organs." 
"The second important issue-that bedevilled the Vietnamese system was 


rampant corruption. The traditional system of- management, being auto- : 


cratic, developed , serious trouble particularly in the management of 


- economic affairs. For instance, it was found that the State subsidies were 


being diverted to enrich the coffers of the State personnel. There were 
wide disparities between.the official prices of the goods sold by the State 
and the free-market prices of the same goods. The prices of raw materials, 
electricity, and coal, which the State provided to the various enterprises 
under its control, were as low as one-tenth of the market prices. This was 
so because these prices were highly subsidized. The result was that the 
State personnel resold a-large part of the supplies to the people for profit." 


Some State officials sold for profit even materials such as grain, clothes, `- 


and other consumer goods meant for distribution among the people. The 
officials concerned escaped punishment bécause of the understanding 
between them and the Communist Party bosses. It was common practice 
for candidates to use flattery to Communist Party officials in order to 
secure Government posts. The information media were censured for high- 


lighting cases of omission and commission by Party officials. Whenever a ' 


top leader of the Party visited a province to:acquaint himself with the 
problems there, the cadres accompanying him saw to it that the members 


_ of the local committees did not report the negative aspects of the situation 
there." The result was that the leader never learnt'of the actual problems - 


confronting the people! No wonder, therefore, that the iacens posue 
alienated from.the people. . 

By 1986 the leaders were convinced of the need for disc reform to 
fulfil the basic needs of the people. All those who would not brook any 
‘possible compromise with the traditional Communist framework were 


constrained to step down. General Secretary Truong Chinh, along with . 


Premier Pham Van Dong and the Party ideologue, Le Duc Tho, resigned. 


^ Nguyen Van Linh, an advocate of radical reforms in the system, emerged 


as the topmost leader. He made his own assessment of the implications of 


t 


Mikhail Gorbachev's perestroika and glasnost and. of the rapid develop- ' 


ments in the Southeast Asian region. He then chose to take his country 
towards a system of liberal democracy and market ecónomy. 
The Communist Party of Vietnam met for its Sixth Congress from 15 to 
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Vietnam Information Bulletin (New Delhi: Embassy of.the Socialist Republic of Vietnam ın- 


India), 23 January 1987, pp. 3-7. See also “Vith CPV (Communist Party of Vietnam] 
Congress in Hanoi", Keesing's COMED) ANCHE soU aoo APOLT p OUS) 
" See Porter, n. 1,-pp. 72-88. - 

n Ibid., p. 75. : 
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18 December 1986. The various participants made a critical appraisal of the ` 
' political system and subjected the functioning of the bureaucrats and top ` 

officials to serious scrutiny. This resulted in a new awakening. There were. 

néw initiatives. Nguyen Van Linh became the new General Secretary of 
. the Communist Party of Vietnam. In that capacity he gave a call for wide- | 
ranging reforms in the name of what he called doi moi. Literally translated, ` 
the expression.“doi moi” means renovation. As is well known, the idea of 
renovation was being extensively used in the various Commuhist countries 
of Eastern Europe to demand economic and political reform. It was used in - 
-the debates held in the various public forums to refer to reform in the — 
policies towards prices and wages, a fair measure of autonomy for State - 
enterprises, and the complementary roles of the State and private enter- 
prise in the economy as a whole.? "Renovation" thus signified i in Eastern 
Europe more than it normally means. 

‘In Vietnam doi moi signifies a resolve to restructure Vietnam’ s Socialist. 
system or, in any case, to throw some outdated ideas overboard. It is a 
means to social change and economic development, to the introduction of 
` certain aspects of liberal democracy in the Communist system. It is, however, 
against ending the dominant role of the Communist Party. -The leaders 
believe that their doi moi vould: make the Party strong politically, ideo- ` 
logically, and organizationally. ' 

. Nguyen Van Linh says that doi moi means a far-reaching, ihargugheoine 

revolution. It means renovation in thinking, in policymaking, in organ- 
ization, and in the appointment. of personnel. The road it has to travel, 
however, “is not a straight one. It is full of twists and turns.” ; 

Under the stewardship of Nguyen Van Linh the country has carrieWout - 
some vital reforms, including chànges in the Constitution of 1980. 

4 

~ ‘Agriculture 
Reform of the system of agriculture received high priority under doi moi. 
In December 1986, immediately after the Sixth National Congress of the 
Communist Party, the Deputy Premier, Vo Van Kiet, submitted a report 
to the National Assembly suggesting reform, as well as offering his pro- f 
posals for the socioeconomic plan for 1987. Besides fixing the target for the - 
production of grain, he recommehded “incentive policies” to stimulate 
agricultural production. Farmers were to be given incentives to ensure the 
implementation of some reform’ measures. The Political Bureau of the: 
Communist Party also decided in favour of important changes in the policy 
of land allocation that year. Earlier each household had some land allocated 
to it, the quantum depending on how many members it had. The allocation, 


z ; 
4 Ibid., p. 73. 

* Nguyen Van Linh, “Let Writer end Aria Actively Coni io Renovo” Vietnam 
Couner, no. 1, 1988, p. 11. i 
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was made, however, in scattered fragment. This policy was now thoroughly - 
reviewed. It was decided that the allocation should’ be made in terms of ~ 
‘single parcels of land, with cultivation rights fixed for a period of fifteen to 
nineteen years. Farmers were thus given something approaching owner- : 
ship rights to the land they were called upon to till and cultivate. Besides, 
the skill and efficiency of each household was taken into account in making 
allocations. The result of this reform was that land did not remain collecti- 

„vized any more in any, real sense of the term: In fact some people feel that 
the expression "agricultural cooperatives” has been a míisnomer since . 
then. 1 o4 

The Communist Party introduced some further measures of agricultural : 
reform at the Sixth Pienum of the Party Central Committee in April 1989. - 
It decided to change thoroughly the concept of cooperatives in general 
and of agricultural cooperatives in particular. It felt that it was not necessary 
to collectivize all the means of productivn at the initial stages: Under the 
new policy it was for the members-of a cooperative to decide on the scale 
and form of its contributions of capital and manpower,on the extent of the 
collectivization of the megns of production, and on the managerial 

“mechanism and the distribution of revenue. A farmer had the right to join 
or leave à cooperative of his own free will, and there was to be no coercion 
in any form. This readjustment of the relatións of production and the long- 
term allocation of land to farmers transformed each family into a self- 
financing unit. Not only could a family work for a cooperative on contract, 
but it could also engage in some other trade or trades of its own choosing.“ 

These measures of reform in tbe agricultural sector have paid rich 

. dividends. The total production has increased. In the Mekong delta the, 
production of rice in 1989 was 7.7 million tonnes, which was a twofold 
increase over the 1975 figure. Per capita output rose to 550 kilogrammes as 
against 230 kilogrammes in the northern provinces. ‘Vietnam exported 1.5 
million tonnes of rice and was ranked the third largest rice-exporter in the -~ 

world after the United States and Thailand. The Mekong delta led in the 

production of certain other crops as well. It produced 40 per cent of the . 
country's sugar, fruit, and pepper; 30 per cent of its beans and tobacco; 40 

. per cent of its aquatic products; and 50 per cerit.of its pork." Plans are now 

. afoot to increase the area under fruit cultivation from 11 per cent to 20 per 
` cent. The country’s forest cover is to rise from 8 per cent of the total land . 

surface to 20 per cent. Coconut, pineapple, and banana trees are being 

planted in every district with foreign collaboration. In 1989- Vietnam ex- 

ported 4,000 tonnes of refrigerated pineapple,.and from 4,000 tó 5,000 
tonnes of bananas, both dried and fresh, to the Soviet Union. 


5 Porter, n. 1, p. 80. > l s 
- * "Ov Malt-Secoral Economie Pole", Vienam Information Bullet, 14. July 1989, 


(o. PP. 58. 


"1 "Prompt of Agriculture in Mekong Rive Data"; ibid:, 29 August 1989, ppRTRO 0. 
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Industry 


After the unification of the two parts of Vietnam in 1975-76 there was little 
economic progress in the country. The standards of living were low. There 
was stark poverty everywhere. The country did not produce adequate 


consumer goods. Several factors were responsible for such a state of , 


affairs, the most glaring being the faulty operation of the Central Planning 
Commission. The Commission was-responsible for the production plans of 
the State-owned industrial enterprises, but these were mismanaged so that 
the production targets were never reached. The personnel concerned went 
about saying that as they were not involved in the planning and the 
management, they could: not be blamed for any loss or mismanagement. 
They believed that if they had a say in decisionmaking or in the drawing up 
of production plans or in the formulation of procurement policies, Here 
would bé efficiency and a rise in production. 

. The new leaders saw that there was need to pay attention to private 
enterprises as well and to introduce “incentive policies" in them too. ` 

The first thing to do was to develop a mechanism for- improving the 
functioning of the State-owned industrial enterprises. At the same time it 
was necessary to evolve polities for the operation of private enterprises. 
The new leaders resolved to decentralize the process of decisionmaking in 
economic matters and to reduce the restrictions imposed on the various 
enterprises, whether private or public. They determined only three basic 


norms for the operation of any enterprise: total output value, total quantity . 
of key, products, and revenue contributions to the State.” The Government . 


, introduced what it called “Socialist business accounting", which consisted 
of measures to make the State bureaucracy more responsible i in its behav- 
iour. It also sought to ensure punctual ahd normal supplies of commodities 
- to the different enterprises, both private and public. .. 

The Communist Party noted in March 1989 that a beginning had been 
made in rebuilding the economic structure on the pattern of a multisectoral 
economy. Adjustments were made initially in the investments by concen- 


frating on the targets set in the economic programme. The improvements’ ' 


made in ‘the managerial apparatus gave a new impetus to’ production. 
Though there were difficulties in the State-owned economic sector, many 
units started operating effectively: The concept of "people's right to 
mastery", which was formulated and promoted while preparing for and 
conducting the Sixth. Party Congress, was further developed: it became in 
fact the force behind doi moi.” All the measures taken in line with the 
concept of *people's right to mastery have had a favourable impact on the 
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management aad on the attitude of officials. There has bsc a | phenomenal 


" development of the private sector; so much so that it plays a vital role in 


x 


=n 


$ Vietnam’s success today. The emphasis is on small-scale private enterprises. 


There is à campaign on to chahge the traditional thinking, which had 
overemphasized industrial and agricultural collectivization- Now it is 


: accepted that the members of the Communist Party should possess adequate - 


expertise in economic management. Foreign observers have commented . 


that this makes the Communist Party “more expert and less Red"? 


` The new leaders feel that for a long time; it would be necessary for the 
private &ector (made up of those who own ‘small, individual holdings and 
private capitalists) to function within, the structure of a Socialism-oriented 
commodity economy. They want private citizens to invest and engage in - 
production. in areas beneficial to the national economy and the people’s 
life. They would allow the private sector to engage in production without 
limitation as to the scale or area of operations in all fields such as goods 
production, building, transport, and services—all except those forbidden ` 
to them by law for political or security reasons. As for private commerce, 
the Sixth Party, Plenum said that capitalist traders on the-domestic market 
might continue their business in lines not forbidden by law but under State 


' control. It gave private citizens the right to deal in gold and silver but in 


accordance with State regulations. It, further, laid down that in the field of . 
imports and éxports, capitalist traders might not set. up. foreign. trade 
companies. It, however, said that private enterprises producing goods for ^ 
export which met the conditions required by law could deal directly. with 
foreign partners and export their products and import the equipment and 
materials needed for production. It permitted participation by private 
citizens in banking and credit opener ee in a few places on an EE ERES 
basis. 2? —.. 

These concessions made to the private sector T: wise; for it was 
persuaded to produce goods in accordance with the needs of the market. 
Traditionally, enterprises set up in the private sector were under an obli- 


‘gation not to employ more than ten workers, but undér the multisectoral 
- economy plan, this restriction was lifted. It is reported that now there are . 
. some private industries employing as many as a thousand workers.” Vice- 


Premier Vo Van Kiet said on 6 February 1990 that Vietnam had already 
issued a hundred investment licences to foreign business organizations for . 
projects worth US $800 million; mostly to those dealing in oil, gas, and sea ` 
products or relating to tourism and the service industries.^. 


dn uu eae alae 


2 Christián Science Monitor (Boston, Mass.), 8 November 1987. 

2 “The Communique of the Vith Party Plenum”, Vietnam Information Bulletin 29 May 
1989, pp. 1-6. See also “On Multi-Sectoral Economic Policy”, Ibid., 14 July 1989,-p. 8. 
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used to be the centralized Socialist banking system. Radical steps have, 
therefore, been taken ‘to reorganize it. Traditionally; the main bank of 
issue was the National Bank of Vietnam. The other bank was Vietcombank.. 


‘In July 1988 there was a decree allowing new banks to come up. The ` 


banking system was divided into a Central and a number of séctoral 
bank’ to promote trade and agricultural development.” In November 1989 . 


a new bank known as the Vietnam Import-Export Bank was founded. ° 


Steps are being taken to facilitate the setting up of foreign banks as well. 
Efforts are being made to create the proper conditions, to provide for 
reserye requirements, to frame rules of operation, and to lay down 


; aapon Oos for the laa of a ata commerical - 
banks.. 


+ D 


The Bureaneracy 


The Vietnamese bureaucracy had over ihe years turned into an instrument 
of. the. Communist Party, , (operated) by the Communist. Party, for the 
(benefit of the) Communist Party. Officials were by and large corrupt, and © 
the bureaucracy as a whole was unpopular. It was grossly inefficient, and, . 


X 


e 


. being overstaffed, much of the revenue was spent on.its maintenance. : 


Corruption prospered under what was called the umbrella system, a system 
under which a high-level functionary of the Party made most of the lower- ` 
level official appointments and was responsible for promotions and salary, .. 
increases. In fact he functioned as the patron of the lower-level Govern- `- 
ment officials appointed by .him. If the lower-level personnel worked - 
incompetently or indulged in corrupt practices, there was nothing anybody 
could do as their patron protected them. This system has been reviewed 
since the accession of Nguyen Vgn Linh to power. Many corrupt bureaücrats 
have been removed from office, and many more are on their way out. 
Following the Sixth Congress of the Communist Party, many well-entrenched - 


. . leaders and officials have been summarily dismissed. Nguyen Van Linh has .. 
. overhauled the apparatus of bureaucratic control over the mahagement 


and the economy so as to protriote efficiency and development. He has 


` given responsibility and respectability to workers. poled) Aa teal i 


workers as mere.robots as many were wont to do in the past. 
Nguyen Van Linh has used the trade unions and the Press to make the , 


bureaucracy more accountable and responsive. A number of trade unions, - 


such as the Federation of Trade Unions, the Ho Chi Minh Youth Union, 
the Nationa] Peasants’ Union (formerly the Collective Peasants’ Union), . 
the Women's Association, and the Fatherland Front, have been strengthened 
and encouraged te play an active role in the country’s polity and keep a 
close watch on the bureaucrats and the management. By means of a decree - 


"a 


4 international Herald Tribune (Singapore cdn.), 21 Apdl 1990; 2 E 
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passed in‘1989 tlie regime has sought t0 create proper conditions for the, 
functioning of the trade unions. It has asked the trade unions to organize 
independent bases for themselves so as to be able to carry out work on 
their own, i.e., independently of Government initiative. Elections to the 
. unions ate held by the unions themselves rather than by the Central 
Congress.* This frees the trade unions from their long subordination to the 
Cummunist Party. It is now widely recognized that the various unions have 
a duty to protect the interests of their members and to serve as an effective 
heck on errant officials by exposing their acts of omission and commission. 

The Press has ‘an even more effective role to play in ensuring that the 
‘bureaucracy and the administration do not overstep their limits. There is a 
great debate going on among members of the Communist Party on the 
freedom of the Press. The Government has given certain directives to 


of alleged wrongdoing by prominent cadre of the Party and by officials, 
especially in the higher echelons of the Government, to make public 
’ wherever there is oppression of the people by the State apparatus, and to 
expose the unvarnished social and economic realities of Vietnamese life.” 
The Christian Science Monitor reported on 8 November 1987 that there 
was a Government directive granting more freedom for editors to print . 
investigative articles about members of the Party. In fact the directive is 
said to have asked newspapers in each. locality to take part in deciding. 
which members of the Party were good and qualified.” A message from - 
Nguyen Van Linh issued in this context degerves to be quoted at length. He 
said: E moe > $ 7 i 
I believe that in any event you must not “bend your. pens” in order to 
please people. As long as you cannot write as you wish, continue your 
research, continue to enrich your knowledge of life. But don't write 
opportunistic pieces. Today it is difficult to-decide what to praise and 
what to condemn. Often, evils are found right among the people holding - 
‘important posts in the Party and State apparatuses. The people who : 
write about. the- seamy side are accused of “blackening the regime". 
Personally I think that in addition to writing about good people and 
' good things, one must also portray bad people and bad things to arouse 
public indignation and cénsure. To do so is not to be critical of the 
regime. One just seeks to expose persons and practices that go against 
the noble ideals of Socialism. You must depict incisively and condemn 


*.“Draft Law on Trade Unions", Nhan Den, 8 September 1989; and Porter, n. 1, p. 83. 
7 Murray Hiebert, "Vietnam: Radical Political Reform Rejected by Party Leadership”, 
Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), 12 April 1990, p. 12. . 
- MM EE EM » Christian Science. Monitor, 8 November 
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severely all bureaucrats, bulliés, thieves, hoarders, speculators, parasites, | 
all superstitious practices, and all manifestations of moral degradation. 
You must make the wholé of society hate evils, push them back, and 
avoid committing them. At the same time, you must paint faithful, 
convincing pictures of honest people engaged in manual and mental. 
labour, people who in spite of privations arid temptations are working 
with self-abnegation and courage for national construction and defence, 
in enthusiastic response to the Party’s call for renovation.” 


"+. National Assembly: 


For long the National Assembly was regárded as a rubber stamp, but now 
the situation is changing. Tbe deputies in the National Assembly debate 
bills and criticize Ministers for lapses and failures. A former Chairman of 
.the National Assembly, Nguyen Huu Tho, made it clear in 1987 that the 
leadership would hereafter try to carry the Assembly by means of per- ' 
. Suasion and, that the views of the Party would no longer be imposed on the 


. entire membership. He added that unanimity would no longer be required — , 
“on substantive issues and that they would use secret balloting so that : 


. ‘deputies might exercise their own judgement.” Nguyen Van Linh for his 
part: was, critical of the, formalism and bureaucratism of the previous . 


- Assemblies. He said that elected bodies should no longer be presented 


with faits accomplis and that they should not be used as rubber stamps.” 


Vo Chi Cong, President of the State Council, was more forthright. He — — 


declared tbat it was necessary to allow the National Assembly to represent 
the people and to give it responsibility. for'solving important problems i in 
the life of the people.” i 
Significant reforms have been made i in the process of electing members 
of the "National. Assembly. The country has evolved a system called the 
“multi-candidate election system", which is in a way a challenge to the total 


, monopoly of the Communist Party. It is not compulsory for anybody to be 


-a member of the Communist Party to fight an election. People without , 
links with the’ Communist Party or with any party for that matter may also 
contest, Candidates may, further, do some campaigning unlike under the 
previous: systemi.” In 1987, when, there were: elections for the posts of 
deputies in the National Assembly, a number of candidates not belonging 
to the Communist Party contested. Twenty, such candidates won; 


acest ty Ge seanu Nin Via Lanier ey viti cus aai 


. Woiters, Artists, and Cultural Workers in Hanoi oñ 6-7 October 1987", Vietnam Courter, 


no. 1, 1988, p. 12. : 
* "Vietrim Urges Reforms to Foredtall Discooteat", Straits Times, 3 Febraary 1990. 
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seventyfour seats went to the candidates of the Communist Party ^ This 
.was'a unique development. Similar multi-candidate elections have been 
eld dor positions et the villi city, and provincial levels, and “indepen- : 
dent" candidates have done fairly well. » A ae 


“ 


", Armed Forces 


Since December 1986 Vietnam ha sought to impress the world community 
with its peaceful intentions. It completely withdrew from Cambodia in ` 
September 1989 and decided to reduce its own armed forces drastically—at 
least by 50 per cent.” ` 

It would be pertinent here to explain why Vietnam maintained a large 
- army. It had to fight wars against France, the United States, and Chifia in , 
the past fifty years. Its rulers sensed a threat to the security of the country 
from all sides. They, therefore, chose to build their country's military ` 
might. Vietnam's armed forces were the fifth biggest in the world after the 
.. Soviet Union, China, the United States, and India. Its army numbered 
over a million full-time soldiers; there- were as many as three million, 
reservists.* Besides, there wére several special units’ and paramilitary ° 
groups. The total number accounted for 8 per cent of the total Vietnamese . 
population. Vietnam could raise the strength of its armed forces further: - 
. Still any time because there was a provision in the Constitution which said 


"iA. men between: 16 and 23 gens and women betwen To and 2) years T 


were subject to conscription. 
These arrangements are now a thing of the past. Vietnam has gradually . 
reduced the size of its armed forces. According to Brigadier Nguyen Van 
Thai, the desire of the present rulers is to reduce the strength of the armed 
forces from 8 per cent to 1 per cent of the total population. He also . 
, disclosed that more than 300,000 soldiers would be retrenched in the near 
future:..Yet another military spokesman, Lieutenant General Nguyen ' 
' Quyet, stated that the military had undertaken a-basic change in both 
direction and strategy. It was being streamlined into a defensive force 
Cone EE Ito pedestime needs, “ür army numerically smell but high in 


The member countries of the Asocion of Soutbesst Asiun Nations 


(ASEAN) appreciate the scaling down of Vietnam's military might. They 
are gradually getting convinced of the peaceful intentions of Vietnàm. 
Consequently, there is is à thaw in their relations with Vietnam. Indonesia 


E 


* "Members of the Eighth National Assembly, Soci Repub of Veta, Nhan Den, 
-22 April 1987. Sep also Porter, n. 1, p. 82. ; 

” Larry Jagan; “Vietam Take t Gamo in a Big Way”, Times of Inia (New Delhi), 11 
January 1989. ki 
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, "Nas played a key role ín getting the Cambodian question sétled and tn, 
i paving the way for a satisfactory and honourable settlement froni the 
Vietnamese viewpoint. Singapore has allowed its entrepreneurs to explore 
` possibilities of promoting joint ventures. It is, however, on Thailand that : 
` the changes in Vietnam have made the most impact. The former Prime 
Minister, Chartichai Choonhavan, has emphasized the economic potential © 
of Vietnam arid the benefits that may accrue to Thailand through collabor- ; 
ation and cooperation between Thailand and Vietnam. As both countries 
are major rice-exporters of the world, understanding between them would - 
benefit both. Also, Thailand considers Viemam a good market: for its 
consumer products. ae S 1 
Indó-Chinese battlefield into a market place”.* . : 


Monopoly of the Party 


Tie age E Gido moi IG AG ORG ai panes aTe 
"of the.Communist Party. So far regarded as the vanguard of the people, the 
. Communist Party had enjoyed a monopoly over the power. structure till 
recently. The latest developments ‘indicate that there is a demand for 
` curbing the all-pervasive power of the Party and for ensuring that it has no 2. 
* chance of being criticized for abuse of power. The leaders are trying to give 
inci crenpshape to ake ie more disciplined niote sensitive; and more ' 
accountablé. iuc 
.. The leaders, however, are not interested in establishing a multi-party 
system. Murray Hiebert says that the objective at present is political — . 
liberalization. There: are moves to introduce more democracy in the- -` 
Communist Party, separate the functions of the Party from the State, ` 
` develop a more comprehensive legal system, and: relax control on jour- 
nalists. and: writers. The position pf the Communist Party in Vietnam-is — 
often compared to that of the Chinese Communist Party.” Gareth Potter’. 
says that the thinking in-the Communist Party in Vietnam is more in line: 
with that of the Chinese Communist Party than with that of the Communist 
' parties in Eastern Europe with their pluralist tendencies. The demand for 
freedom from interference by the Communist Party and even for freedom 
for other parties to operate, in the context of the disturbing news coming in ` 
of happenings on the ideological front, constitutes à clear warning to the 
~ Communist Party in Vietnam.” . 
"Thé Communist Party in Vietnam, however, has great influence on the 
people unlike its counterparts in Eastern Europe. It is not a party that was 


l * "Thai-Busincsamen Delegation Visits Vietnam”, Vietnam Information Bulletin, 29 July . 
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ipei ou Vienn iener, when it did, dai tienes desde 
ment. Jt was under its leadership that the country fought for independente , 
against France. It was also under its stewardship that the people fought © 
successfully against the mighty United States: It was responsible for the 
unification of the two parts of Vietnam. It was in accordance with its 
blueprint that the foundations of the united Socialist Republic of Vietnam - 
were laid. Nguyen Co Thach, a former Politburo member, Sartre 
following words: 


Gira E AR I stars E Cancun cn is Dart : 
is a tool with which they fought for independence. Here there is a 
traditional Confucian desire for order, and harmony of authority 
accepted. Many would question [the wisdom of] changing to a multi- 
party system for which there is no tradition. They must avoid falling 
back into feudal provincialism and need something to keep the nation 
- together. The party acts as a clamp for the country. Without it the old" 
- North-South conflict immediately comes up." j 


` 


Tie Commun Pany ot Vedam hoah iato lisbory: vanh 
_ the past was to fight foreign aggressors. According to Le Duan, it sought in - - 
those days to awaken the masses politically and organize them for the 
struggle to Ovetibrow the domination of the exploiting Hastes and finally to 
seize power. Later it carried out the task of building up the State machinery.” 
When the country won freedom and the Socialist Republic of Vietnam was 
founded, a serious threat was posed to its security by the collusion between . 
` Cambodia (then Kampuchea) and China. Again tne Party played & great 

role in resisting aggression. ` 

However, the environment and the national priorities de dand 
today. The leaders feel that they can have a better security climate if there 
-is peace and economic development. They are willing to adapt the 
Communist Party according to the priorities of the country’s peacetime 
` needs. They must; however, contend with some serious problems. ^ 

First, the educational curricula and the State media had inculcated 
certain cultural and ideological attitudes in the past, and it will take time - 
for the people to understand the new environment and the new ethos. í 

. Second, there are the practical problems. Serious discussions are now ` 
. going on for a change in the structuré, role, E a a 


4 David Storey, “Vietnam Seeks New Political Model" Bangkok Posi, 6 March 1990. 
© For a proper perspective on the role of the Communist Party of Vietnam, sec Joseph 
,. Vietnam: A Political History (New York, 1968); Douglas Pike, A Histdry‘ of 
Vietnamese Communism, 1925-1976 (Stanfori, Calif., 1978); Robert Turner, Vietnamese 
Communism: Its Origin and Development (Stanford, Calif., 1975); and Jean Saiteny, ‘Ho Chi 
Minh and His Vietnam: A Personal Memoir (Chicago, Ill., 1972). . 
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Communist Party. There is a growing demand for more democracy within 


, the framework of the Constitution. Ón 1 February 1990 the newspaper 


` Nhan Dan reported. a symposium on the Communist Party organized by 


the Nguyen Ai Quoc National Institute in Haitoi. It said that at this” 
symposium the participants-debated emotionally the weaknesses of the 
Party. Some of-the participants charged that the lapses of the Party were 
responsible: for. the erosion of the people's confidence in the leadership. 
Others referred to.the bureaucracy, to corruption, to the isolation of the . 
masses, to the infringement of the public services by the Party, and to the 


- false notion that the Party had the-duty to govern. They even accused some 


Party niembers and executives of oppressing tbe masses. The delegates 


‘were unanimous that the Party should lead democratically within the . 


framework of the Constitution and not place itself beyond the Constitution. 
Results of Do! Moi ` l 


The impact of doi moi on Vietnam has been positive. Doi mòi has proved 
useful at the domestic level. The availability of essential commodities has 
improved, and.a number of consumer goóds are now available. The rate of 
inflation has been checked. It was brought down from. 700 per cent in 
1987-88 to about 24 per cent in 1989.“ e s 

. The currency system has stabilized; so much so that blackmarketeering 


` has’ virtually disappeared. Many new houses are coming up. Japanese 


television sets and South Korean stereos are being marketed on street 
corners everywhere. Vietnam is in a position to export its agricultural 
produce. We may here point out that India is the largest buyer of Vietnamese 


“Tice. It bought 300,000 tonnes of rice (worth Rs 2,100 million) from Vietnam. 


in 1989.* n 
Ain sppratial of dor mol would show Uia i6 has helped dn tis proces of M 

development. In the words of a Soviet diplomat, “the liberal economic - 

reforms in Vietnam are the most radical among the Socialist countries. 


. Within two years Vietnam has brought down hyper inflation, established a 


stable foreign-exchange rate, and produced a big rice surplus”: Interna- 
tional financial organizations like the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 


‘have also expressed their appreciation of Vietnam's economic development. 
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lore), 26 February 1990. However, Truong Xuan Le and The Duy say that the rate of inflabon _ 
was markedly reduced, from 600 per cent in 1986 to 400 per cent in 1987. There was a alight 
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details, see Vietnam Courier, no. 3, 1990, p. 10. N 
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economic B programme to assist the country in fighting inflation. 
The IBRD and the Asian Development Bank have sent study teams to 
work out investment plans for the development of energy, engineering 
works, the infrastructure, and the production and processing of consumer 
and export goods. The IBRD has sent a delegation to draw up a credit plan. 
too. pinap GE VIA ONR dopo d Kohl, the head of the IBRD 


delegation, remarked: 


^ S 
We are surprised by the results of the new economic policy in Vietnam. 
It is impossible to conceive these without being here in the country. We 
have made suggestions to a number of countries whose economic reforms, 
have been going on for over ten. years. Vietnam has accomplished what 
those countries bave failed to do, pae the price reform and the 
change of exchange rates.” 


The success of doi moi, E ‘has not prevented certain conservatives 
called Stalinists fróm opposing it. The leader of these conservatives is Mai 
Chi Tho, brother .of the late Party ideologue, Le Duc Tho. He was 
formerly in the intelligence service and the secret police. He also served for . 
a term as Interior Minister. Mai ‘Chi Tho's is regarded as a major voice . 
against radical reforms today. He, states that the struggle against the: 
imperialists and the reactionary forces coritinues to be a worldwide struggle 
on political, economic, cultural, and ideological fronts. To undertake an 
. overambitious reform programme in favour of free enterprise and con- 
sumerism may, according to him, ‘be a means of gathering intelligence on 
the disposition of the people themselves. The rapid rise in the crime rate is 
due to the implementation of reforms.“ He suggests- that freedom of 
worship, edsing of travel restrictions, and greater access for foreigners. 
within the country should, among other things, bethe objective of reforms. 
He feels that the new policy of doi moi is leading the nation to disaster.” 
Some other promirient leaders are also opposed to rapid liberalization. 

- These include the former Defence Minister, Van Tien Dung (who led the 
final assault to liberate South Vietnam), and the former Interior Minister, 
Pham Hüng (the leader of the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam 
, at the time of liberation). - 

The drastic reforms in the Soviet Union have pushed. tHat. country 
towards disintegration. The different federating republics. have drifted 
apart because the Soviet leaders had failed to build a proper infrastructure 
before introducing momentous Panarormanow in the form of perestroika 


a Dang: Doc Lan: "Vietnam Degervs Preferentl Treatment”, Vietnam Courier, no. 3, 
1990, p. 11. 
. “ Alan Dawson, “Battlelines Are Drawn: Conservatives Opposed to Do Mar Bangkok 
x Pom, -13 and 15 April 1989. 
^ Ibid. 2 


Ua 
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and glasnost. Systemic changes cannot prevent fragmentation. In contrast 
the Vietnamese leaders, conscious of the dangers ahead of them, have 
sought to evolve ways and means of sustaining greater.democratization. 
Though a country with a different history, culture, and religion, Vietnam 
has yet to be careful while transforming the system. The consensus, 
however, is in favour of structural changes and qualitative reforms. 

September 1991 © 
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Southern Africa Development Coordination 
Conference (SADCC): Evaluating Recent 
Trends in Regional Cooperation 


SANTOSH MEHROTRA 


Although the Southern African region is well endowed with natural 
resources, none of the nine countries of the region—Angola, Botswana, 
Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Swaziland, Tanzania, Zambia, and 
Zimbabwe—-has a sufficiently large market, an adequately diversified 
economy, or access to a large enough range of resources, to allow the 
emergence of a truly modern industrial Power. Taken together, however, 
those states possess the major essential inputs necessary for industrial 
development. There are large reservés of oil and coal. There are significant 
reserves of iron, copper, nickel, cobalt, chrome, lead, and zinc, as well as 
gold and diamonds. There are also considerable hydroelectric power 
' resources. What is required is investment to take advantage of.the 
complementarities of the resource endowments of the member countries 
and the larger regional market. 

Natural affinities, historical experiences, and political solidarity have in 
.recént years brought the countries of this region together. First, as many as 


six of the nine countries are landlocked, and the most natural and most ' 


economic routes to the sea for them are all through the ports of Angola, 
Mozambique, and Tanzania. Economic rationality, not merely political 
preference, dictates cooperation in transport and communication and in 
trade. Second, the region has faced special problems on account of.apartheid 
in the Republic of South Africa as well as the systematic attempts made by 
the Republic of South Africa to secure the economic and military destabi-. 
lization of the region. The countries of Southern Africa depend on South 
Africa for the transport and communication services needed for their 
imports of electricity, oil products, food, and manufactured consumer 
goods; they also look to it for the inputs they need to use in the energy, 
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mining, and agricultural sectors, and for the foreign exchange they may 
earn through labour, remittances.’ This makes them highly vulnerable to 
economic and military sabotage by South Africa. Economic' cooperation 
among the coyntries of Southern Africa, therefore, offers a viable means 
of economic development in the region. .- | 

Conditions for such cooperation were partly created by the emergence of 
Zimbabwe as an independent state in April 1980, which was to a certain 
extent a consequence of a concerted political effort by the Frontline states. . 
Zimbabwe’s independence made regional coordination easier in the fields 
of transport and communication; and its relatively well-developed economy 
gave a significant impetus to regional cooperation. ' 

The Southern Africa Development Coordination Conference (SADCC), 
created by nine countries ruled by their Black majorities in Southern 
. Africa, signed what is known as the Lusaka Declaration in April 1980, 
which set out the following development objectives: (a) the reduction of 
economic dependence particulajly, but not only, on South Africa; (b) the 
forging of links to create a genuine and equitable regiónal integration; (c) 
- the mobilization of resources to promote the implementation of national, 
interstate, and regional policies; and (d) concerted action to secure inter- 
national cooperation within the framework of the strategy for economic | 
liberation. 7 ' 

- The most important of these objectives: was certainly the first one; the 
other objectives were mainly instruments for the achievement of the first 
Statements made by Southern African Statesmen confirm. this diderstanding 


~ . of SADCC objectives.” 


Certain major changes have occurred in the Southern African region in . 
recent years which should affect the priorities of the countries of the ` 
region. First, Namibia has become independent: it has ceased to be a South ` 
African province. This has seriously undermined South African support for 
rebel guerrillas in Angola. Second, important political changes have taken 
place within South Africa itself. South Africa has withdrawn its support to 
rebel guerrilla groups in Mozambique, and Government representatives 
and rebels are having talks in both Angola and Mozambique. Efforts are 
on to dismantle all the crudest aspécts of apartheid within South Africa so 
as to make out a case for the lifting of international economic sanctions. 
against that country. In fact it is highly likely that the international 
community will lift sanctions against South Africa by the end of 1991. Of 
course it is clear that till majority rule is established in South Africa 
apartheid cannot be destroyed and that it would only change its form. It is: 

‘nevertheless equally true that the changes that have occurred and the 
changes that are imminent make the major objective set in' 1980 (of 


! A Handbook (Gaborone, Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 1984), p. 3, 
* See statements by Kenneth Kaunda and Julius Nyerere, ibid., p 9. 
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reducing dependence upon South Africa) less urgent in the medium run; 
for, with the establishment of majority rule this objective will have been 
achieved substantially. The objectives will then be the usual ones before 
_any‘regional economic grouping. 

Our attempt here is to undertake, so far as may be possible on the basis 
` ~of the limited data available, an assessment of the SADCC's success as a 
regional organization to achieve its objectives as set out in the Lusaka 
Declaration of 1980. We plan to examine quantitatively the following 
indicators: (a) increase/decrease in intraregional trade for each member 
country of the SADCC; and (b) increase/decrease in trade between each ~ 
member country of the SADCC and the rest of the world, and in particular 
with South Africa, to see how far export markets and.import sources have 
diversified. However, as the period for which we have data is very short, 
we do not expect any significant change to have occurred in these variables. 

It would certainly have helped to have time-series information on intra- 


SADCC investment flows, but, in the absence of such information, we - 


have placed reliance on judgement of a qualitative nature on the forging of 
links to create equitable regional integration in the transpart, telecom- 
munication, energy, agriculture, and industry sectors of the SADCC. 
economies. We have taken most of our information from SADCC Sec- 
retariat publications, supplementing it wherever necessary with data from 
sources in the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 


Trade Dependence of Member Countries of the SADCC 


Sub-Saharan Africa is a-highly trade-dependent region. It is $0 more than 
the least developed countries (LDCs) in general, with exports of goods and 
services accounting for as much as 21 per cent of its GDP (1985), a figure: 
which is higher than for all low-income countries (other than China and 
India) (4 per cent). Most SADCC' economies depend on trade even more 
than the other sub-Saharan economies. The export/GDP ratio for 1985 was 
.25 per cent in Malawi, 26 per cent in Zimbabwe, 39 per cent in Zambia, 59 
per cent in Swaziland, and 63 per cent in Botswana. Only for Mozambique 
(4 per cent), Tanzania (7 per cent) and Lesotho (14 per cent) is the share of 
exports in GDP lower than the sub-Saharan average. What is interesting is 
that barely 4 or 5 per cent of the total trade of the member countries of the 
SADCC is intra-SADCC trade. South Africa and the developed market 
economies (DMEs) are their most important trade partners. 

If the member countries of the SADCC: are to achieve their stated ' 
objective of reducing their economic dependence on South Africa and 
achieving a genuine and equitable regional integration, they should aim at 

'an increase in the share of intra-SADCC trade in their total trade. Simul- 
taneously they should, if possible, go in for greater geographical diversi- 
fication of the sources óf imports and the markets for exports. In other 
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words, they should work for a decline in Soufh Africa's share as a trade 
partner. How far did they succeed in doing so in the 1980s? (Geographical 
diversification implies a shift away from the DMEs and towards the devel- 
oping countries and Eastern Europe.) r ’ 

We must emphasize the limitations of our data before drawing even 
preliminary conclusions on the success or failure of the SADCC in increasing 
intra-SADCC trade. However, the following observations seem to be in 
order. ~ 

The share of intra-SADCC trade in the total trade of Malawi, Mozam- 
bique, Zambia, and Zimbabwe rose between 1980 and 1985 as shown in 
' Tables 1 and 2. For these four countries there was a marked increase in the 
proportion of goods imported from within the region in their total imports. 
At the same time there was a rise in the share of the region in the total 
exports of those countries. For almost no country in the region did the 
share of intra-SADCC trade in the total trade decline over the relevant 
period. In the case of countries other than Malawi, Mozambique, Zambia, 
‘and Zimbabwe and especially for Angola, Botswana, and Lesotho, the 
share of intra-SADCC trade in the total trade remained constant. These 
facts suggest that, while the emergence of the SADCC might not have 
resulted in a dramatic shift towards intraregional trade, there was no shift 
away from intraregional trade either, during the period under review 
(1979-85). 

The main reason for the low level of intraregional trade is the economic 
structures that obtain in the region. They were originally shaped by the 
metropolitan countries concerned to serve the colonial division of labour. 


Table 1 
' Share of Intra-SADCC Imports in the Total Imports of ` 
the Member Countries of the SADCC, 1979-1985 
(In Terms of Percentage) ` 





1979 1980 1981 1982 1953 — 1984 1985 — 


Angola 2.2 | 24 1.2 0.8 0.3 3.0 — 
Botswana 7.6 6.7 6.3 6.3 71 — — 
Lesotho ml negligible 0.4 0.1 0.2 —* — 
Malawi 42 6.3 8.1 9.6 10.4 109 114-4 
Mozambique 2.5 3.0 22 3.0 5.0 41 5.1 
Swaziland 0.9 0.4 06 0.7 0.7 E = 
Tanzania 0.8 . 0.6 0.7 42 -27 1.3 1.2 
Zambia 1.5 1.8 5.9 6.3 8.0 72 — 
Zimbabwe 3.2 3.9 1.0 7.6 8.2 6.7 -— 





. Sources: Calculated on the bans of data from SADCC: Intra-Regronal Trade Study (Gaborone, 
Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 1986); and Direction of Trade Statistics, 1986 
(Washington, D.C : International Monetary Fund). 


/ 
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. Table 2 
Share of Intra-SADCC Exports in the Total Exports of 
the Member Countries of the SADCC, 1979-1985 " 
(In Terms of Percentage) 


- 








A ' 
, 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 





Angola 0.1 negligible neghgible negligible negligible — 3.0 — 
Botswana : 10.3 8.3 91 11.9 8.4 — —, 
Lesotho negligible 0.1 0.4 ' negligible — 1.6 = = 
Malawi 37 8.0 9.9 9.7 8.8 7.1 8.4 
Mozambique 2.6 24 104 116 3.9 5.8 9.6 
Swaziland 21 c0 23 2.7 2.3 ie a 
Tanzania 50 3.5 0.9 0.8 11 12 12 
Zambia - 1.8 23 47 35 3.8 52, — 
Zimbabwe ' 4.3 56 108  1i5 108 99. .—- 





Sources: Calculated on the bass of data from SADCC Trca-Regsonal Trade Study (Gaborone, 
Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 1986); and Direction. of Trade Statistics, 1986 
(Washington, D.C.: International Monetary Fund). 


As a result the production structures in the member countries of the 
SADCC have very limited complementarity. Many of these countries 
belong to the LDC category: They export mainly agricultural products and 
mineral raw materials and import mineral fuels, capital goods, and other 
manufactures. There is little demand for their exports within the region, 
and their imports are mostly not produced within the region. This lack of 
complementarity means that the infrastructure needed-to support intra- 
regional trade is also inadequate: an insufficient transport.and communi- 
cation network, lack of credit, and the absence of regionally oriented 
commercial institutions. These factors would perhaps explain the lack of 
greater South-South trade in the entire Third World. However, there are 
some region-specific factors as well as, for instance, the high customs tariffs ` 
of the Southem African Customs Union, which tie Botswana, Lesotho, 
and Swaziland to South Africa. In addition war and sabotage by South 
Africa preclude any increase in intraregional trade. , 

As for the objective of reducing dependence upon South Africa, the 
evidence'from Tables 3 and 4 is rather mixed. For most member countries 
of the SADCC the share of South Africa in their total imports declined in 
the 1980s (Botswana, Malawi, Mozambique, Swaziland, and Zimbabwe). 
(Angola and Tanzania do not trade with South Africa.) South Africa's 
share in the exports of the member countries of the SADCC, however, 
tended to increase. At least it did in the case of Botswana, Lesotho, 
Malawi, and Swaziland. Only in the case of Zimbabwe did it decline. 

In Zimbabwe's case, there is a fairly clear explanation for the decline in 
the importance of South Africa as a trade partner. For Zimbabwe the 
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Table 3 
` Share of South Africa and the Rest of the Work in the Total Imports of 
the Member Countries of the SADCC, 1979-1985 

(In Terms of Percentage) 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 





Angola: 
South Africa T7 = - - - - - - 
Rest of the world 97.8- 97.9 98.7 99.2 99.7 97.0 - 
Botswana: 
South Africa -` 87.8 87.0 87.6 85.1 80.8 - - 
Rest of the world 4.7 6.3 6.1 8.5 12.2 - - 
Lesotho: ` 
South Africa 97.4 97.0 97.1 99.1 - - - 
Rest of the world ' 2.9 2.5 2.8 - - - 
Malawi: - 
South Africa 41.7 3.9 ` 32,0. 34.0 38.7 40.4 ` 40.6 
Rest of the world 53.9 56.6 59.2 55.9 50.9 48.5 48.0 
Mozambique: : : 
South Africa “14.3 11.0 12.5 - 8.1 9.6 11.5 - 
Rest of the workd . 82.8 85.8 82.0 85.0 83.7 - - 
Swaziland: - - 
South Africa 91.3 93.2 83.3 82.9 - - - 
Rest of the world 73 J 64 16.0 16.3 - -= T 
Tanzania: É 
South Africa - - - - - - - > 
Rest of the worid 98.0 .98.6 98.2 94.0 96.0 96.3 96.9 
Zambia: £ ; : ot 

, South Africa . - 10.8 - 156 15.1 14.5 | - 21.[2 - 
Rest of the world 85.9 81.5 78 6 78.9 =. 1.0 - 
Zimbabwe: ; . * i ; 
South Africa - - 27.5 22.1 24.5 - 19.5 - 
Rest of the world - - 64.7 . 702 613 . 67.5 - 


` Sources Calculated on the basis of data from SADCC. Intra-Regional Trade Suilty (Goborone, 
, Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 1986); andl erection of Trade. Satrda 1986 
- (Washington, D.C.: International Monetary Fund). D 
Note: Ninetyfive per cent, if not more, of the imports of the member countries of the SADCC 
were from the rest of the world. 


' setting up of the SADCC in 1980 happened to coincide with the establish- 
ment of Black majority rule in the country. Inevitably, one of the first 
things that the new regime in Harare did was to reorient some of its trading 
connexions away from South Africa. 

Unfortunately the data available (from the Economic Commission for 
Africa or the SADCC) on the SADCC's trade with Eastern Europe is very 
limited. There is no clear indication either in Table 3 orin Table 4 whether 
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' Table 4 P 
Share of, South Africa and the Rest af the World in the Total Exportz of 
the Member Countries of the SADCC, 1979-1985- 
(In Terms of Percentage) 





1979" 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 ` 1985 





Angola: f ] 
South Africa ' - E - - - = - 
Rest of the world 99.9 99.9. 99.9 99.9 99.9 99.7 - 
: Botswana: : . 
South Afnca 6.9 6.6 106 . 113 8.3 -c - 
Rest of the world 82.6 85.0 744 776.8 83.2 - - 
Lesotho: 
South Africa 33.3 40.3 46.6 413 — - - - 
Rest of the world 66.0 59.6 52.9 £B.4 - m "ES 
Malawi: E 
South Africa “4.6 3.7 47 5.7 9.7 73 7.2 
Rest of the world 90.9 87.7- 84.5 83.5 . 83.1 85.5 84.4 
Mozambique: ‘ 
South Africa 4.7 4.7 2.7 1.7 35 3.7 - 
Rest of the world 90.0 87.7 84.6 35.2 92.5 89.0 90.6 
Swaziland: , $ h 
South Africa 232 29.7 34.1 36.8 = - - 
Rest of the world 73.6^ 685 - 63.0 593 - - - 
Tanzania: E í 
South Africa - ` - "ES - - - - 
Rest of the world 89.4 91.1 94.4 . 96.3 = ees -> 
South Africa 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.3 06 . 07 -. 
Rest of the world 97.6 96.7 942 . 959 95.3 93.7 © ~- 
Zambabwe: . - 
South Africa - - 21.6 171 189 16.1 — 
Rest of the world - - 66.9 70.8 69.8 ' 73.2 - 








Sources Calculated on tbe basis of data from SADCC: Intra-Regional Trade Study (Goborone, 
Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 1986); and Direction of Trade Statistics, 1986 
(Washington, D.C.: International Monetary Fund). : 

Note. Ninetyfive per cent, if not more, of the exports made by the member countries of the 

SADCC to the rest of the world were in fact meant for the developed economies 


the member eountries of the SADCC were able to diversify their export 
markets and import sources and move away from the DMEs and towards 
Eastern Europe. In the absence of strong evidence to the contrary we can 
only assume that the trade of the member countries of the SADCC was 
heavily oriented to the DMES in the 1980s. We’may of course expect that 
in course of time the establishment of the Preferential Trading Area for 
Southern and East African States. (PTA), signed and ratified in 1982, and 
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the SADCC would lead to an expansion of intra- African trade at the 
expense of both South Africa and the DMEs. S 

If the SADCC's success in increasing intra-SADCC trade was meagre, it 
was so primarily on account of the limited complementarity of the produc- 
tion structures of its member countries and lack of adequate infrastructure 
for promoting intraregional trade. Trade measures alone cannot increase 
trade among those countries. Efforts will have to be made to remove the 
production and infrastructural Doteneces bene trade starts flowing . 
smoothly within the region. 


Infrastructural and Production Constraints on Intra: SADCC 
Trade Flows 


The inadequacy of the transport network in the SADCC region is a major 
reason for the low level of trade within the region. The dependence of the 
member countries of the SADCC on South African roads, railways, and- 
ports in their overseas trade is a glaring fact. As much as 50 per cent of 
their extraregional trade passes through South Africa. What is interesting 
but unfortunate is that their dependence on South Africa has increased 
since the creation of the SADCC. (It rose to 85per cent in 1985.) Of course 
this is due not so much«to the failure of thé SADCC's Southern Africa : 
_ Transport and Communications Commission (SATCC) as to the success of 
the South African policy of military aggression and destabilization in the 
region. Through most of the. 1980s three of the five SADCC railways were 
inaccessible to the ports of Lobito (Angola), Maputo (Mozambique), and - 
Nacala (Mozambique), primarily because of the South African policy of 
destabilization; the remaining two had significant operational problems 
(TAZARA line to the Dar es Salaam port in Tanzania and the line to the 
port of Beira in Mozambique). 

The road network does offer additional transport routes, but road trans- 
port is rather expensive over long distances. And in any case it is. quite 
inadequate. Six of the nine SADCC countries are landlocked. The rest can 
use sea transport, but there is no regular service yet between those countries. 

South Africa's attempt to ensure its monopoly over regional traffic was 
‘partly motivated .by economic considerations. South Africa needed to 
recover the large investments it had made in the containerization of South | 
African ports since the 1970s. To achieve its strategic and economic objectives 
it bad the alternative routes sabotaged, especially the routes that passed 
through Angola and Mozambique. It then offered special contract rates, 
offering discounts of up to 50 per cent of the normal rates, with a view to 
weaning traffic away from the alternative routes.’ ` 


* Robert Davies, “Key Issues in Reconstructing South-Southern African Economic Rela- 
tions after Apartherd™ (Bellville, Republic of South Afnca: E. of the Western Cape, 
no 21m the Working Papers series, 1990). 
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The dependence of the SADCC's infrastructure was not confined to the 
routing of trade through the South African transport network. It extended to 
telecommunications as well. In 1980 there were only fourteen direct tele- 
phone links out of a possible seventytwo among the member countries of 
. the SADCC. These had to be routed through South Africa (mainly) and - 

Western Europe. However, the situation has altered significantly since 
then; for the SATCC has completed its regional investment projects. By _ 
the mid-1980s there were already sixty such links. 

To sum up, since the creation of the SADCC, the dependence of its 
member countries on South Africa has been constant in the field of trade; and 
it has increased in the matter of transport but is reduced in regard to 
telecommunications. How is this situation to be remedied? How is more . 
effective regional integration to be forged? The critics of market integration in 
Africa argue that the range of tradable commodities in Africa is limited 
(which is the opposite of the situation in Europe, where integration has 
succeeded) and that the transport and communication structure is, therefore, 
inadequate. They recommend that the market integration approach be 
abandoned in favour of a new approach that emphasizes a broadening of the 
regional production base. This would give priority to regional investment in 
heavy industries (such as chemicals and iron and steel) and the transport and 
communication infrastructure. The critics look upon the supply of goods as 
the main constraint on the increase of trade among the African countries. 

However, as the World Bank has recently noted, no country is willing to 
buy high-priced goods from its partners when lower-priced goods are 
available outside the region.‘ Till recently the Governments-concerned 
were busy with preferential agreements and compensation arrangements 
and paid no attention to the real issue in respect of market integration in 
Africa such as "the non-competitiveness of member states compared. with 
third-country suppliers, the high cost of doing business; the shortage of 
foreign exchange and credit, the limited complementarity of outputs, and 
"the restrictions on food trade". Perhaps the World Bank has taken a rather 
static view of the problem. In a longer time horizon, the production 
approach is designed to address precisely these problems. For instance, 
increased investment in transport and communication infrastructure 
should reduce the costs of doing business over a period of time and reduce 
noncompetitiveness if not eliminate it; planning future investment taking 
complementarities into account should encourage trade; and monetary . 
unions and clearing houses should assist in this whole process. 


The World Bank is certainly right when it says that this production . : 


approach does not identify how and where the capital to be invested in 
expanding production is to be generated. The sizeable volume of informal 


* [nternahonal Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Sub-Saharan Africa. From 
Crisis to Sustainable Growth: A Long-Term Perspective Study (Washington, D.C., 1989). 
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trade shows ‘that the constraint of poor — and communications can 
be overcome. The production approach; which implies a State-led devel- 
opment of the core industries (steel, cement, chemicals) at whatever cost, 

can force the pace of regional integration. In this approach all investment 


will come through the public sector. All past experience, however, suggests - S 


that public sector management combined with protected markets results in ` 

costly and unviable projects. In fact all *top-down" (as opposed to “bottom- 

up”) approaches to regional integration tend to fail. : 
Until the late 1980s all SADCC projects relating to infrastructure were 

inevitably State-directed. Moreover, most of the capital for programmes, 

, whether in transport, energy, and communications or in productive sectors 

like food and industry (discussed earlier), was derived on a concessional 
basis from Western donors. The scópe for the emergence of “bottom-up” 


approaches has started opening up only now, Wih ibe IRUDCONUR OLIBGUSITY 
and trade programmes in the late 1980s. 


Transport 


As a reliable and efficient transport and communications (T and C) system 
is a prerequisite for intensified development of the region, regional cooper- 
ation in T and C received immediate attention after the Lusaka Summit of 
1980. Member countries gave the development of the sector the highest 
priority. (see Table 5) and allocated the largest funds to it. However, as 
-much as 86.2 per cent of the estimated cost of projects was to be met from 
N out of føreign funds. Besides; the projects were all in the public sector. 
- (Infrastructure in almost all developing countries tends to be under State - 
control.) i f 
Programmes drawn up for the implementatjon of capital investment 
‘projects were mainly based on the principle that the highest priority should 
be accorded to the rehabilitation of the facilities already available and to 
` the implementation of projects that would reduce economic dependence 
aùd promote regional trade. Considering the circumstances of the 1980s, 
special emphasis was put on projects that would give the capacity to handle 
all of the international trade of the member countries through the SADCC 
ports. Special consideration was given to the transport corridors leading . 
from the hinterland to the regional ports of Beira and Maputo in Mozam- 
bique and Dar es Salaam in Tanzania. Of primary importance within each 
of the above trarisport systems were the railway projects, followed by port 
projects to provide adequate capacity for any emergencies. The SADCC 
Secretariat noted that projects relating to track, motive power, rolling 
stock, and railway telecommunications should tome first. 


5 “SATCC Report to SADCC Consultative Conference, February 1987”, in Transport and 
Commurucations (Gaborone, Botswana: SADCC Secretanat,-1987), p_5. 
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Table 5 
SADCC Projects in Transport and Communications 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 





Maputo port transport system 9 567.2 113.7 
Beira port transport system 613.9 538.4 75.5 
Nacala port transport system 265.U 232 e 418 
Dar es Salaam port transport system 554.6 460.1 94.5 
Lobito port transport system 186.6 180.5 6.1 
Intraregional surface transport systems 239.2 190.4 48.8 
Civil aviation 145.12 130.82 14.3 
Telecommunications ' 292.3 266.3 26.0 
Meteorology 12.6 12.6 = 
Postal services 35.93 ^ 33.53 2.4 
Total 3,071.33 2,648.12 423.21 


i 


Source: Transport and Communications (Gaborone, Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 1987). 


Capital investment projects were divided into five groups: surface trans- 
port systems; civil aviation; telecommunications; meteorology; and postal 
services. Most of the projects within the port transport systems were 
scheduled for implementation or initiation of implementation during 
1986-90. Other projects were given. lower priority and scheduled for the 
period 1991-95. _ 

Finance was a codstinint. The financing gap was 66 per cent in the- 
Maputo and Beira transport systems, and 37 per cent in the Dar as Salaam 

_ port transport system. In fact a SATCC report stated: "Since 1981 the 
SATCC Programme of Projects has been well received by the international 
community but the financing of the implementation of the programme has 
been too slow considering the real needs and goals of SADCC."* This 
assessment, made in 1987, still holds good. The aggregate estimated cost of 
the current SATCC programme was as much as US $5,096 million, but the 
funding secured was only 40 per cent of the total estimated tost. In 

' addition the local contribution to the estimated cost fell from 13.8 per cent 
in 1987 to 10.2 per cent in 1990.” Consequently, according to an assessment 
made in 1990, the landlocked member countries continued to rely heavily on 
the transport routes passing through South Africa for their overseas trade. 

In spite of the funding situation, significant progress was achieved. The 
Beira Corridor Programme, initiated in 1986, led to an increase in the 
traffic usirig the port from 1.3 to 2.3 million tons by 1988. SADCC invest- 
ments in transport would yield full return only in the next few years, and’ 


* Toid., p. 1. 
7 Transport and Communications (Gaborone, Botswana: ‘SADCC Secretariat, 1990). 
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the outlay would be recovered only many years after that. The main 
projects of the Beira Corridor Programme are expected to be completed 
only by the end of 1991. Once they are completed, Beira would have an 
annual capacity of five million tons. The rehabilitation of the Limpopo 
line, linking Zimbabwe to the port of Maputo, and of the Nacala corridor 
would not be completed till late in 1991. The Benguela Corridor Programme 
would get going only after the security situation in southern Angola 
improves.’ In the light of the independence of Namibia and the less 
aggressive posture of South Africa the security situation may well improve 
in both Angolà and Mozambique. 

Under the circumstances, the SADCC Secretariat's summary evaluation 


. (made in 1985) of the prospects of reducing the SADCC's dependence on 


i 


South Africa for transport routes appears to have been well founded: 


The medium-term outlook is for a reduction in imports of transport and 
communication services, and of electricity from South Africa into the 
SADCC region. But it is less certain whether imports of oil products, 
food, manufactured consumer goods, and of inputs into the energy, 
mining, and agricultural sectors from South Africa will also be reduced. 
In the light of these medium-term prospects it is recommended that 
consideration should be given to according more priority to the sectors 
that are producing final and intermediate demand goods that could 
replace imports, viz, industry and agriculture." ~ 


In the next two sections, therefore, we shall:briefly discuss Southern 
African dependence upon South Africa in spneulbire and industry and the 
SADCC's programmes in those areas. 


Food and Agriculture 


Since the rate of growth,of population in Africa exceeded the annual rate 
of increase of agricultural production, the per capita agricultural growth 
rate was negative (—0.31 per cent) for 1950-85. Moreover, because of 


` drought, the. per capita agricultural growth rate fell to —1.04 per cent for 


1978—85. This food shortfall was offset by imports of wheat (50 per cent of 
total food imports), rice (22 per cent), and maize (15 per cent).” Most 
imports of the SADCC countries were from South Africa." All SADCC 


` coyntries (except Zimbabwe) imported their requirements of maize largely 


* Davies, n. 3. 

* Macro-Economic Survey (Gaborone, Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 1986). Emphasis 
added. 

© Food, Agriculture, and Natural Resources (Gaborone, Botswana: SADCC Secretanat, 
February 1987), p. 7. 

"| For details sec C W. Davids, The Impact of Economic Sanctions against South Africa on 
the SADCC States (Ottawa, Ont.: Cansdian International Development Agency, 1986). 
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from South Africa till the mid-1980s. Zimbabwe obtained 44 per cent of its 
wheat imports from South Africa. Mozambique obtained 49 per cent of its 
wheat requirements from the same source. Swaziland imported one-third 
of its total cereal requirements from, there Zambia imported all of its 
wheat requirements from there. $ 

In view of this food crisis and dependence on imported food, two policy 
conclusions can be drawn." First, there is need for large and continuous- 
public and private investment im the agricultural sector to keep pace with 
population growth. African Governments have indeed responded to severe 
criticism, especially from the World Bank, of the neglect of agriculture. 
Second, many Asian countries, which have acquired considerable experience 
. in raising agricultural output could share their experience with the SADCC 
countries.” 


However, we are less concerned in this article with the priorities of the e 


national Governments and the role of international assistance (important 
as these are in the SADCC context) in resolving the food crisis. Our focus 
is on the SADCC's programmes on food security." Food and agriculture , 
was the third largest programme in the SADCC's activities, after transport/ 
communications and industry (see Table 6). Ever here, food accounted for 
over 50 per cent of the estimated expenditure, the rest going to agricultural 
research and livestock/animal disease control. About 90 per cent of the. 
funds for this sector were drawn from foreign sources. : 
Although food production trends all over Africa were causing anxiety till 

1984, the outlook for food improved in most of Africa, including many 
SADCC member countries, in the mid-1980s. For instance, Malawi and 
Zimbabwe.currently have significant maize surpluses available for export. 
Zambia is trying to shift its economic base from copper to agriculture; it 
is now in the process of becoming selfsufficient in maize. The SADCC 
region as a whole emerged in 1989-90 as a surplus region, even if only. 
marginally (compared with a small deficit in 1988—89). The estimate for 
1989-90 took account of a net surplus of 1.14 million tonnes of maize, and | 
a net, deficit of 0.56 million tonnes of wheat. Although this may be the 
overall regional position, it should be pointed out.that five member coun- 
tries are facing deficits (Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Mozambique, and ` 


. P Fora detailed analysis of the causes of the food crisis, see Santosh Mehrotra, “The Sub- 
Saharan Economic Crisis: A Structuralist View", in V.R. Panchamukhi and Santosh Mehrotra, 
eds. , African Economic Development: An Agenda for the Future (New Delhi: Research and 
: Information System for the Non-Aligned and Other ‘Developing Countries, 1987). 

D "Synthesis and Conclusions", in Panchamukhi and Mehrotra, n 12. 

^ The member countnes of the SADCC have a special role on account of the loose nature 
of the SADCC as a regional grouping, with individual states being the coordinating countries 
for different sectors: Zimbabwe for food security, Tanzania for industry and trade, Angola for 
energy, Zambia for mining, etc. The main Secretariat of the SADCC is an extremely small 
body. This is so because the coordinating functions for different sectors are performed by 
indvidual member countries. D 
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‘Table 6 -— 








SADCC Projects in Food and PCR 
(In Millions of US Dollars) -. 
Estimated Cost 
Tol Foreign Local 
Food secürity l ; (2989 — ^ 265.5 334 
Agricultural research " 565 °` 554. - 1.1 
_ Livestock production and animal discase control’ 136.7 119.8 ' 16.9 
Soll and water conservation and land utilization 13.6 11.6 2.0 
Fisheries red 83 , 8.3. - 
Forestry i ' 537 5.6 ^ 3.1. 
Wildlife ' 25 25 » 
` Total | 0. 502 513.7 56.5 


* Source: Food, Agriculture, and Natural Resources (Gaborone, Botswana: SADCC., Secre- 

' tariat, 1987). : " 
Swaziland). And not all member countries are selfsufficient i in every com- . 
modity. 

What is required for food security, therefore, is a free flow of commod- 
ities between the deficit and surplus countries. In 1988-89, however, six 
deficit countries were able to import two-thirds of their import needs. : 
Three countries were able to export only one-third of their exportable - 
surplus; some of the exports went outside the SADCC region. A SADCC - 
report ascribes this anomalous situation to a number of factors. First, it 
mentions lack of information: the people concerned were unaware of the 
ultimate deficit/surplus in good time to make adequate import/export ' 
plans. Second, it argues that financial constraints, especially in terms of 
foreign exchange, seem to have disposed the importing countries to rely on 
food aid. It suggests that the donor countries could have bought maize 
from the surplus countries for delivery to the deficit countries. Third, it 
mentions uncompetitive prices, storage constraints, and the navata biy 

of transport as factors inhibiting intraregional trade in food.” 

' Although the potential for trade in surplus food commodities is still to bé 
realized, what is significant is that improvement in maize production in the 
region is, in part, the outcome of sustained investment in research in 
hybrid maize in Zimbabwe for almost three decades (for twentyeight 
years) to develop a biologically stable and economically profitable variety 
and then to transfer it to Malawi and Zambia. An essential part of the 
effort to achieve food selfsufficiency at the national/regional level is an 
increase in agricultural rescarch and training, which will account for 10 per 


: 3 Food, Agriculture, sid Neal Ker (Cabot Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 
1990). 
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cent of the total expenditure on the SADCC's food and agriculture projects. 
Historically, agricultural research institutions in the region, largely 
manned by expatriate staff, have focused on cash/export crops for both - 
-small-scale and large-scale producers.” Selfsufficiency in maize in Malawi, 
Zambia, and Zimbabwe demonstrates the need for a comprehensive 
regional agricultural research strategy. Initially the’ SADCC identified 
millet and sorghum as priority commodities for regional research pro-: 
grammes and later added grain legumes and land and water management: . 
Since rural poverty is a cause of malnutrition and household food insecurity, 
the SADCC's régional research programine is being broadened to include 
cash, export, and industrial crops." 
i The SADCC also realizes the need io tar sire esedtisir in tie redion- 
` The stock of human capital in scientific fields per million in Africa in 1980 
was about one-fourth of the relative scientific strength of Asia in 1970. 
Second, 26 per cent of all professional staff in research, extension, and 
agricultural training schools in the SADCC countries were expatriate. The 
` cost of expatriate advisers ig about US $80,000 to US $150,000 per person 
per year. There is need to set up training institutions within the region as 
the cost of training for M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees in Europe and North 
America is about US $30,000 and US $80,000 respectively per person per 
year.“ As the iridustrialized donor countries have generally avoided long- 
term investments in basic science research/postgraduate training capacity 
in Africa, many Asian coüntries (including Tndia) could assist the SADCC 
countries in this respect. 
On account of rapid population growth, food supplies through domieitic 


production and/or imports will have to be doubled in the SADCC region ` 


over the next quarter of a century." In the long run food security will 
depend not merely upon more research and training but upon greater 
incentives to farmers through higher producer prices as well as larger 


quantities of modern inputs (improved seeds and fertilizer). While higher, 


prodücer prices have to be the responsibility of the various national 


Governments, the sharing of improved seeds and the production of fertilizer 


for a regional (rather than a national) market should be undertaken ona 
regional basis through the SADCC. 


i Industry and Trade 


4 
^ 


The SADCC Programme on industry is intended to be the second largest 
aftér transport/communications. (For details see Table 7.) However, as 
compared with the two programmes discussed earlier (infrastructure and 
food), the industry programme is still very much at an incipient stage. Now 
* Food, Agriculture, and Natural Resources (Gaborone, Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 


^ 1987). : 
7 Tbid. " Ibid —  " Ibid. z 
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Table 7 
SADCC Projects In Industry 
(In Millions of US Dollars) 
i Estimated Cost 
Total Foregn `~ Local 
` ! 
A. capital investment 
(tractors and farm implements, a ! 
pulp, paper) 190.045 | 188.422 1 623 
Capital investment projects : E 
under implementation (salt, 
textiles, fertilizer, tractors, X . 
pulp, paper, cement) 104,582 — 74.636 29.946 
Investment projects, funding . ug E 
^. being negotiated (salt, textiles, 
fertilizer, tractors, industrial 
chemical) ` 162.07 12.83 ` 39.24 
Projects which require funding 1,035.134 865.234 169.90 
B. Projects for studios : ` 8.5178 8.5178 - 
C. Projécts for industrial suppor AK 
services , 0.62 . 0.62 - =- 
Total : 1,500.9 , , 12603 240.7 





Source: ARATRI E Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 1987): 


, that programmes designed. to strengthen the infrastructural foundations 
are under way, the SADCC has embarked on a new phase of cooperation, 
- the objective being to increase the levels of-material production substantially 
in the region and to stimulate increased intraregional trade. Only a small 
number of industry projects have, however, been completed. The projects 
which still require funding account for about two-thirds of the total esti- 
mated cost.of all projects. i 
Early in 1990 the SADCC came out with an tuduserial development 
strategy for the region. The strategy focuses on the need for national policy 
changes and calls for regional harmonization of policies within a 10-year 
time frame. Policy harmonization may be very difficult -to achieve, con- 
sidering that there are major differences in emphasis in national policies. 
: Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, and Swaziland have few opportunities for . 
` -import substitution on account of limited domestic markets. They, there- 
fore, aim at expanding exports based on mineral and agricultural products. 
Angola, Mozambique, and Tanzania want to rehabilitate viable industries ` 
that have considerable scope for import substitution and agro-based 
industrial development. Zambia seeks to broaden. its industrial base by 
reducing its dependence on industrial imports and by developing viable 
manufactured exports with priority to the agro-industrial sector. The 


bene of Zimbabwe, the most industrialized in the region, is to promote 


export-led manufacturing growth by linking it to a.prográmme of import 
liberalization. — 

There are many other problems facing the SADCC’s industrial strategy. 
As much as 78 per cent of the total SADCC manufacturing value added 
(MVA) is concentrated in Tanzania, Zambia, and Zimbabwe. In any case - 
the small industrial output of the other SADCC countries is only in the 


food, beverages, and tobacco sectors. This suggests that thejr technological ^ 


base is sufficient to support only the simplest production activities in the 


proposed regional ventures. 
What does seem possible under the circumstances is to encourage 


` subcontracting to develop linkages between member countries. The initiative 


for specific projects of subcontracting should come from private entre- 
preneurs. The SADCC’s role should be confined to collection and distri- 
bution of information that encourages private-entrepreneurs to propose 
subcontracting. But apparently the private sector has not integrally been 
involved in the formulation of the industrial strategy," This deficiency will. 
have to be corrected. 

Considering that the SADCC’: original purpose was, and still is, closely ` 
connected with the coordination of aid, it is a matter for surprise that the 
rale that the donors are expected to play is not specified in the SADCC 
industrial strategy. The donors have in fact been reluctant to finance any of 
the SADCC’s projects so far." Moreover, the industry strategy document 
does not mention foreign, banks and transnational corporations although 


' these are quite important in Southern Africa. Earlier research has demon- 


strated that. transnational corporations can stymie- the efforts of the 
developing countries to foster regional integration in the industrial sector.” 

"The industry programme gives priority in regional projects to interthediate 
and capital goods industries while not neglecting viable investment oppor- 


„tunities in consumer goods. The SADCC industry programme is at a 


rudimentary stage of development. In 1987 a SADCC document noted that 


the objective adopted for this sector in 1981 of reducing dependence for 


imports of industrial products and inputs from outside the region, especially 
from South Africa, still remained "intact". As South Africa was the largest 
single source of imports for five of the nine SADCC countries (Botswana, 
Lesotho, Malawi, Swaziland, and Zimbabwe) aríd a significant one for two 
others (Mozambique and Zambia) it was made the main (though not the 


. only) target so far as. reduction of dependence for imports of industrial 


i 


» Ton Oskargusrd, "SADCC Industrial Developeneat Strategy: A Comment" (Stockholm: 
i ione 1989). . . 

id Cosi Ve: “Regional Econo Cooperation: A Suey" World Development 
MEO). May 1978. 
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products and inputs was concerned.” This dependence on South Africa 
continues. 

Industrial cooperation in the region may well be facilitated by the fact 
that the region has a surplus of generating capacity in the electricity sector. 
In energy there are plans to strengthen the region's, interconnexion of 
electricity networks (see Table 8). Zambia has a substantial surplus of 
hydropower capacity. Botswana, Lesotho, southern Mozambique, and 
Swaziland rely on electricity imported from South Africa. The strategy is, 
therefore, to achieve a better utilization of the electricity system, not to 
add substantial capacity to it.” 


Table 8 


SADCC Projects in Energy, Mining, ind MaseovecDendosmeni 
(In Milhons of US. Dollars) 





á Estimated Cost 

Total Foreign Local 
Overall coordination 10.8 7.9 2.9 
Oll 199 17.3 2.6 

Coal 6.3 6.2 0.1 > 
- Electricity - - k 170.7 166.3 44 
New and renewable sources of energy ` 27 2.7 =5 
Wood fuel : 12.2 10.6 2.2 
Energy conservation ` 4.9 4.6 0.3 

Mining - i 2.0 20 .. - 

. Manpower . ` 34.187 34:029 0.158 

Total : 263:7 251.6: 12.7 





Sources: (1) Energy; (2) Mining; 3) Manpower—all published by the SADCC Secretariat in 
Gaborone, Botswana, in 1987. , 


It is clear from the SADCC’s approach so far that it has avoided the 
market integration approach. It has instead adopted a project-oriented, 
regional cooperation approach. Not only is it unique in this matter among 
the regional groups in Africa, but it has also been fairly successful. How- 
ever, as a complement to its programmes on industry and investment in 
production the SADCC emphasizes the need for greater intra-SADCC 
trade. Tanzania, which was already responsible for industry, was given an 
additional responsibility in 1986—the responsibility for trade. This was a 
-major development in the evolution of the SADCC, which was mainly 
concerned till then'with a coordinated development of the infrastructure in 
the various sectors. ; 


D Industry and Trade (Gaborone, Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 1987). 
* Energy (Gaborone, Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 1987). 
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. 1n1986 the SADCC Council of Ministers approved a programme for the 
development of trade among the member countries. This programme calls 
for a system of direct trade measures, including longterm trade agreements 
among the member countries on the basis of specified product lists and 
annual targets. It also envisages a system of preférences among the 
member countries—a system of preferences for the member countries over 
outside suppliers and contractors in Government purchases and donor- 
financed projects. Ts 
With a view to reducing the constraints on n intraregional trade imposed 
by the foreign-exchange and other financial difficulties of most member 
countries, the SADCC has agreed to examine the viability of two financing 
mechanisms:' an export pre-financing revolving fund and an export credit 
facility. Also it would develop a programme of trade promotion measüres, 
including trade fairs, seminars, exchange of trade missions, etc.. Improve- 
. mentin the fields of transport, communications, insurance, and forwarding 
is expected to play an important role in increasing intraregional trade.* 
The programme to expand intiaregional trade was introduced at a time 
: when many of the Southern African economies were undergoing structural 
adjustment. Intraregional trade may well have suffered on account of poor 
growth in the region during the late 1980s. Besides, the Southern African 
economies were constrained by their debt burden to keep up their exports 
-to the developed countries. 
, Like. the industry programme, the trade programme too ‘aces certain 
difficulties. Presumably the SADCC wishes to move in the direction of a 
common external tariff. The indistry and trade strategy document notes 
that, because of their membership in the Southern African Customs Union, 
Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland would be unable to put up tariffs 
against imports from South Africa. An additional problem is that, because 
of their membership in the PTA, seven member countries are unable to 
impose tariffs against imports from Kenya. This would make-a difference 
to the profitability of implementing some of the proposed regional industrial 
projects, which are premised on access to a protected regional market. 


i d Conclusion at ' 


We saw from the initial quantitative analysis how intraregional trade grew 
very slowly at least till the mid-1980s. Dependence of the member countries 
of the SADCC on South Africa ir respect of trade remained roughly at the 
same level. Their dependence on South Africa's transport network increased 
for reasons beyond their control. Their dependence on South Africa's 
telecommunication network declined. In view of the improvement in food 


S 


3 "Industry and Trade (Gabsicne: Botswana: SADCC Secretariat, 1987). 
* Ibid. 
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output in the last two or three years, their food imports too must have . 


fallen, but in the absence of data we cannot be certain. Reduction in their 
dependence in respect of industrial products and inputs will, however, take 
a long time. o, ; ` 
` Although the importance of intraregional trade for the attainment of the 
SADCC's objectives is recognized, not much attention was paid till recently 
to questions relating to.the development of intraregional trade. The 
SADCC apparently thought that there was little point in concentrating 
attention on trade expansion when levels of production were so low, that 
the main constraints on trade were of a.physical nature, and tliat mere 
trade measures were unlikely to lead to an expansion in intraregional 
trade. ses ' "D 
However, reliance on the production approach had two important 
. consequences. First, the initial SADCC programmes were for the rehabili- 
tation of the transport and communications network, which implied that 
the projects were mainly in the public sector. The food-crisis in the early 
1980s reinforced this public sector bias. Efforts are now being made to. 
galvanize the private sector into investing in the SADCC’s future, but 
there is little real evidence of the socalled “bottom-up” approach to regional 
integration, The more important point is that SADCC programmes have 
so-far depended largely upon foreign assistance. The mobilization of 
foreign savings alone will not suffice; increased domestic, savings and 


_ investment are required. The objective may well be to increase the levels ` 
of material production substantially in the region and to stimulate intra- 
regional trade, but there is an obvious contradiction in building a. selfreliant - 


regional economy on the basis of heavy reliance on foreign savings. 


“Finally the SADCC's economic relations with South Africa may take a- 


wholly new turn after apartheid. The SADCC has already indicated that it 
would welcome a South Africa “free of apartheid and the dream of eco- 
: nomit, military, and political hegemony”. South. Africa's trade with the 
rest of the countries in Southern Africa, which fell by half between 1980 
and 1985, has-increased substantially since 1988. Attempts are also being 
made to draw independent African countries into strategic planning about 
future regional economic relations. The SADCC's objectives are likely to 
‘undergo a drastic alteration as the new decade unfolds. . z 


August 1991 
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- Egyptian Negotiations and Decisionmaking — 
from Sinai to Camp David: The Preponderance : 
of the Psychopolitical Perceptions of 

the Leader as Decisionmaker 


. ADEL SAFTY 





On 17 September 1978' Egypt, Israel, and the United States signed the 
Camp David Accords. These Accords consisted of two documents, one 
establishing the guiding principles for “a just, comprehensive, and-durable 
settlement of the Middle East eonflict” and for the solution of the Palestinian 
problem “in all its aspects”; and the other providing a framework fot a 
- peace treaty. between Egypt and Israel. President Jimmy Carter described. 
them as “an achievement that reflects the courage and wisdom of these two | 
leaders [the President of Egypt, Anwar Sadat, and the Prime Minister of 
Israel, Menahem Begin]".!: ' 

Describing his own decisionmaking prd Sadat wrote: “I always 7 
know what I am doing and calculate all the possible consequences of every 
step I take.”? How far do the Camp David decisions reflect Sadat's percep- 
tions, beliefs, and decisionmaking approach? How far do the Egyptian 

' decisions at Camp David. reflect Egyptian or, more accurately, Sadat's 
bargaining strategy in the negotiations between Egypt, Israel, and' the 
United States, which started i in 1973 and culminated i in the Egyptian-Israeli 
Treaty of 1979? 

Conceptual discussions on what are loosely termed decisionmaking 
theories (which claim to be scientific but lack verifiability) identify a large 
number of factors, assumptions, and relevant variables and highlight the 
behaviour of-leaders as decisionmakers. The fundamental postulate of all 
decisionmaking theories is that “decisionmakers act in accordance with 
their perception of reality, not in response to reality itself”? The decisions 


The author is Coordinator, Modern Languages, Department of Language Education; Unver- * 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. " 
_ 1 US Department of State, The Camp David Summit (Washington, D.C., 1978), p. 3. - 
* Anwar el-Sadat, In Search of Identity: An Autobiography (New York, 1978), p. 290. 
* Michael Brecher, The Foreign Policy System of Israel (London, 1972), pp. 11-12 
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of the leaders are ‘influenced by their perceptions of the national, regional, 
and international environments and by their temperaments, psychological 
makeup, and personal proclivities. Harold and Margaret Sprout conveni- 
ently group these factors in two categories, the psychological environment 
and the operational environment,‘ the latter being a reference to the 
decisionmaker’ s reality as it exists “objectively”. (Such determination is in 
itself an epistemological problem.) The key to understanding decision- 
making lies in understanding the factors SER influence the definition of 
the decisionmaker of the situation he is in.' 

In his analysis of decisionmaking in the Third World Bahgat Korany 


' deplores the scarcity of appropriate models of analysis. He argues that the 


inapplicability of the bureaucratic model essentially means that the psycho- 
logical-perceptual: school, with its “onesidedness and reductionism", 
continues to dominate analysis of the foreign policies of the Third World. 
He believes that the psychological-perceptual school tends to exclude the 
opérational environment and that its reliance. on simple answers to complex. 
psychological questions complicates rather than eases the problem of data 
accessibility in analysis of the foreign policies of the Third World. He wants 


"' more attention to be paid to the operational envirónment.* Writing on the 


alliance decisions of the war of October 1973 he says that Sadat's.decigion ` 
to initiate war was basically out-of character and that “it was the operational , 
environment's potency that pushed toward the war”.’ This is supported by 
the.fact that Sadat was basically interested in reaching a negotiated agree- 
ment but that Israel's refusal to withdraw from the Arab territories it had 
occupied and the US failure to play the intermediary as long as Egypt 
remained the defeated party pushed Sadat to embrace the military option. 
In a more recent work Bahgat Korany and Ali Dessouki go further and 


` identify the constraints inherent in the general operational environment of , ` 


the countries -of,the Third World. They group them around three major 
issues: (a) aid/independence dilemma (the tradeoff between the need for 
foreign aid and the necessity of maintaining national independence)! (b) 


the resource/objective dilemma (the ability of the makers of foreign policy | — 


to pursue objectives within the limits of their country's capabilities); and 


- (c) the security/development dilemnía (the difficulty of having to choose 


between guns and butter). They propose a framework based on domestic 
environment, foreign-policy orientation, ae process, and 


t Pies and Margaret Sprout. The Ecological Perspectrve on Human Aa (Pnnceton, 
1965) 

? ae Snyder, H.W. Bruck, and Burton Sapun, eds.. Foreign Policy Decisson-Making: 
An Approach to the Study of International Politics (New York, 1963). See also Joseph Frankel, 
The Making of Foreign Policy: An Analysis of Decinón Making (New York, 1963). 

' © Bahgat Korany, How Foreign Policy Decisions Are Made in the Third World ode 
Colo , 1986), pp. 39-60 : " 
1 Ibid., p.92. . 
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foreign-policy  behaviour.* Dessouki uses such a ——Ó to analyse 

Sadat's rapprochement with 'the United Statés and peace with Israel, and 

. concludes that they were ‘motivated by economic trouble at home and the 
desire to attract foreign investments. — - 

The Korany-Dessouki framework has merits rdc ieu in its emphasis 
upon the relatedness of the opportunities and constraints inherent in the 
foreign-policy alternatives available to the countries of the Third World., 

Similarly Dessouki’s application of thé framework to Egypt is appropriate 
particularly with regard to the interaction of historical, geographical, and 
domestic factors with the cluster of constraints inherent in Egypt's specific 
operational environment. However, his conclusion that “Sadat’s decision 
to visit Israel was largely motivated by economic considerations”” is 


E" inadequate, and for a number of reasons. .First, it assumes that Sadat's 


decision to visit Israel was a foreign-policy goal whereas i in fact it would be 
more appropriate to view it as 'a strategy. The general foreign-policy 
decision involved. was to pursue the path of negotiated settlement. This 
decision having been made by Sadat in' 1971, we must view all his subsequent 
actions as strategies designed tq accomplish the foreign-policy goal of bringing 
about a negotiated settlement. Even the war of October 1973 was part of that 
strategy since it did not seek to liberate Egyptian territories from Israeli | 
occupation. It was rather a limited war with the stated objective of reacti- 
vating Middle East diplomacy and bargaining from’a less helpless position. 
Second, Dessouki's conclusion seems to be based on the postulate of a 
static relationship between the operational environment and the psyeho- 
logical environment in which the former has an unalterable and unvaried 
impact on the latter when the relationship is really dynamic-and as evolving 
as the two environments themselves. For instance, President Gamal Abd; 
el Nasser himself had accepted the goal of a negotiated settlement in 1970, 
but it is reasonable to assume that his psychological-perceptual analysis, 
` and therefore his strategies, would have been different from Sadat's., 
Further, the operational environment which obtained in 1971, when Sadat 
offered to accept a partial settlement with the Israelis and to reopen the 
Suez Canal, was vastly different from the operational environment of the 
Egyptian-Israeli disengagement agreements in 1974-75, and still more 
‘different from the one that obtained at the time of Sadat's visit to Jerusalem 
. and the Camp David Accords. The significant differences between these 
eqvironments presented opportunities which a realistic assessment of the 
forces, alliances, and strategic factors at play, as well as the constraints, . 
gould have exploited in a manner that transcended the static means- 
capabilities postulate of the.economic determinism framework. 


* Bahgat Korany and Ali E. Hillal Dessouki, The Foreign Policies of Arab Sites (Boulder, 
Colo.. 1984), pp. 5-18. 
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Third, the economic factors explanation presents some of the drawbacks 


: Korany himsélf mentions in his criticism of the psychological-perceptual ` 


model such as an exclusionist and reductionist emphasis on one factor to 


the detriment of other factors. While the resource/objective dilemma is ` 


certainly germane to, and may be a fundamental factor in, the operational 


environment of Egyptidn decisionmaking, it does not adequately explain ` 


Sadat’s decisionmaking approach, certainly not his bargaining strategies. 
For' instance, his decision to accept a ceasefire’ mediated by the Unitéd 


States in October 1973 to the consternation of his Arab allies, particularly 


- the Syrian comrades in arms who were preparing for a major offensive, fits 
more convincingly within the psychological-perceptual framework within 
which he operated. His highly personalized approach to negotiations with 
the Americans is more a function of his perceptions and beliefs in the 
perspicacity of his strategies and vision than a reflection of a sober analysis 
of Egypt's economic situation. In fact an economjc framework may not be 
of much help when the core values are at stake in interstate conflicts. For 


instance, despite the obvious preponderance of US power and the gross- 


inequality in resources, the Victnamese drove a hard bargain and pressed 
for and obtained complete US withdrawal." This may be so because “an 
asymmetry in the evaluation of stakes may offset an asymmetry in the 
‘national power of the participants in a struggle"." 

The major objective of bargaining is to behave in such a way as tọ attain . 
at the minimum cost the goals determined upon. Thomas Schelling empha- 
sizes the importance of credibility without which threats; promises, and 
commitments will carry little weight with the other party.: He recognizes 


the value of making and clearly communicating overt commitments from ' 


which no retreat is passible. This Sadat seemed unable to do as the 
contradictions between his public statements and what he actually accepted 
clearly reveal.” In their exhaustive review of almost a thousand social- 
psychological studies Jeffrey Rubin and Bert Brown reach the following 
conclusion about negotiations between unequal Powers: “Under conditions 
of unequal relative power among bargainers, the party with high power 
tends to behave exploitatively while the less powerful party tends to 


behave submissively, unless certain special conditions prevail (specifically; 


' coalition formation by the weak).”“ Sadat did not want to behave sub- 
missively, but, given their powerful positions. the Americans and the 
Israelis should have been. expected to behave Sener Sadat had a 


" Andrew J.R. Mack, “Why Big Nations Lose Small Wan: The Politics of Asymmetric 
Conflict”, World Politics (Princeton, N J.), vol. 27, January 1975, pp 175-200. 

? Charles Lockhart, Bargamung in International Conflicts (New York, 1979), p. 93. See 
also Glenn Snyder and Paul Diesing, Conflict among Natrons (Princeton; N.J . 1977) 
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penchant for dramatic gestures of largesse and grandeur, but in sacrificing 
the coalition power Egypt derived from its Arab and Soviet alliances, 
Sadat's grand gestures became face-saving devices that poorly masked . 
helpless and submissive positions with the negotiating partners determined > 
to make the most out of.a good opportunity. Accepting the validity of the 
conclusion reached by Rubin and Brown, we find Snyder's framework 
emphasizing the primacy of a proper definition of one's situation very 
useful. Similarly the framework provided by Lerch and Abdul Said has 
considerable merits, particularly its emphasis on the importance of a 
‘proper assessment of the pattern of forces in a given situation, of the 
relevant policies of other states active in the situation, and of the capability- 
of the state of carrying out various policies given the situational context 
defined by the first two cluster of factors." 

It may be tautological to say that the outcome of the Egyptian- -Israeli-US: 
negotiations reflected the relative balancé of power between the three 
parties, but what is remarkable about Egyptian decisions and negotiating 
strategies is that they were largely the result of one man’s political-psycho- 
logical perceptions and beliefs and did not necessarily reflect a realistic 
assessment of the operational environment. This tends to confirm the 
validity of the traditional model of analysis of the foreign policies of the 
Third World in which foreign-policy decisions are largely influenced by the 
perceptions and beliefs of the leader as‘decisionmaker. The new operational 

. environment largely created by the decisions which flowed from Sadat's 
political-psychological perteptions made it almost unavoidable that the 
forces at play interact in a manner consistent with the conclusion reached 
by Rubin and Brown. | 


^ 


 Sadat's Assessment of the Forces at Play 


Upon becoming President of Egypt following the sudden death of the 
immensely popular Gamal Abd-el. Nasser, Sadat faced a number of 
dilemmas. How-was he to eliminate his rivals on the Left and establish a 
reliable power base? How was he to terminate Israeli occupation of Egyptian 
territory? How best might he cope with Egypt's perennial economic 
problems?' Sadat mounted a counterrevolution Which essentially de- 
Nasserized Egypt internally by replacing Socialism, with ill-regulated 
capitalism and externally by replacing Nasser's pan-Arab alliances with a 
coalition with conservative and moderate Arab regimes. The concomitant 
“reorientation of Egypt's foreign policy resulted in the termination of 
Egypt’s privileged relations with the Soviet Union and the offering of. 
Egypt as a candidate in-the US camp. More specifically Sadat shared the 
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objective of the United States in the Middle East as formulated by Henry 
Kissiriger: "We are trying to get a Middle East settlement in such a way 
that the moderate regimes are strengthened and not the radical regimes. 
Weare trying to expel the Soviet military presefice.”" In 1972 he expelled 
Soviet advisers from Egypt and wooed US corporate power by granting 
exploration contracts to Exxon and Mobil Oil and a multimillion-dollar 
pipeline deal to the Bechtel Corporation. In February 1973 he sent Hafez 
Ismail, his Deputy Prime Minister, to convey to the US Government his 


1 


sense of desperation for a negotiated settlement. The United States seemed | 


unmoved. On the other hand, shortly after Ismail's visit, it promised more: 


.Phantoms to Israel. In coalition with the newly forged conservative Arab 
order Egypt and Syria fought the war in 1973 and gained an important 
psychological victory. 

Sadat seems to have correctly appreciated the growing political, financial, 
and strategic importance of the Aràb world. And yet it is surprising that he 
decided to sacrifice the potentialities of the military and political unity 
achieved in 1973—74 and to opt for exclusive reliance on the United States. 
By the end of 1974 Kuwait had opened credits worth $818 million; and Saudi 

- Arabia, worth $616 million. Some estimates put Saudi Arabia's financial 
help to Egypt between 1973 and 1978 at $7 billion. Sadat was aware and 

proud of the financial and political power inherent in Arab unity. He 
- proclaimed the Arab world “the sixth Power of the world”.” 


In his reorientation of Egypt's alliances, however, Sadat set out to : 


- extricate Egypt from pan-Arabism and to emphasize an-“Egypt first”: 


philosophy. Egyptian nationalism was played up at the expense of Arab 
nationalism. Sadat called his Arab critics "pygmies", “dwarfs”, and 
"psychopaths". The Government-controlled media emphasized Egypt's 
` sacrifices for the Arab cause and attacked the Arab millionaires and the 
Palestinians and Syrians who “profited from the conflict": A political and 
intellectual climate was prepared for an “Egypt first” attitude as a prep 
to the Separation of Egypt from its Arab environment." 


* See Eqbal Ahmad, "What Washington Wants”, in Nascer'H. Aruri, ed., Middle East 


Crucible: Studies on the Arab-Israeli Confrontations of 1973 (Belmont, Ma, 1978), pp. 227-63 
For the quotation, see p. 258. 
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Sadat's strong belief in his own cunning, political dexterity, and bargain- 


‘ing skills must have figured prominently in his assessment of his psycho- 


` logical envirónment. At his meeting with Gerald R. Ford, l'resident of the 


* 


E 


United States, on.1 June 1975 at Salzburg, Austria, it was aecided that the 
Suez Canal would be reopened for navigation and that Kissinger would go. 
back for a second disengagement agreement. The Suez Canal was reopened 
on 5 June 1975. It was in effect the first concession to be made by Sadat to 
Israel's demand for a non-belligerency agreement. He responded to his 
critics who said that he had submitted to Israeli and US extortion, by 
claiming that he had a lesson to teach them.in “the science of diplomacy". 
On his return from Israel, he told the prominent Egyptian journalist 


. Ahmad Bahaeddin: "Now everything has been solved. It's all over." The 


Egyptian newspaper editor inquired about the Palestinian issue, the West 
Bank, and Gaza. Sadat replied: “Oh, that’s all finished too." “What about, - 
Arab Jerusalem, Mr President?", asked the Egyptian writer. Sadat 
responded: ^In my pocket."? In his eagerness to convince Arab leaders of 
the validity of his assessment and of his political prowess, he dispatched 


.-" Deputy Prime Minister Hassan al-Tuhamy to Geneva to tell Saudi leaders, 
. “We have been given a written pledge from the Israelis about the return of. ` 
Arab Jerusalem to Arab sovereignty." 


‘Sadat also seems to have reached an exaggerated assessment of the 


a perspicacity of his strategy. Fhis led him to claim that His policies had 


given Egypt a new staturé in the world and earned him a well-deserved . | 


. reputation as an important world leader. The more the Western media 


courted him, the' more he felt that he had transcended.to a‘ position of 
world leadership, and the more he credited himself with extraordinary 
achievements. He told the Egyptian people that he and his policies were to 
be given credit for “overcoming the dangers of the Cold War, the easing of 
international tension,-the elimination of colonialism, furtherance of the 
war against racial discrimination, and the promótion of a democratic 
conception of international relations".? fs 

The authoritarian nature ‘of the regime. and the strongly personalized 
approach to decisionmaking resulted in significant différences with the 
bureaucratic-professional élite, particularly the foreign- policy élite. These 
differences could not be aired, publicly; if and when they were, they did not 
result in making Sadat more accountable, at least to the foreign-policy 
élite. Thus, whereas Ismail Fahmy, Egypt's Foreign Minister, wanted to 
avoid excessive reliance in foreign policy on any one country; Sadat . 
adopted a strategy exclusively founded on the hope that the United States ` 
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would put pressure on Israel! to withdraw from the Arab territories it had 
. occupied. Whereas Fahmy wanted to work for Arab unity under Egypt’s 
leadership, Sadat took Egypt’s leadership for granted. Whereas Fahmy 
urged the development of a counterbalancing relationship with the Soviet 
Union, Sadat decided in March 1976, despite difficulties in getting even 
modest arms supplies from the United States, that it was time to abrogate 
the Friendship Treaty with the Soviet Union. Cabinet decisions were often 
reversed “as a favour” to American friends; Egyptian negotiators were 
sent to important negotiating sessions, such as the Political Committee 
meeting in Jerusalem in January 1978, often without proper preparation. 
Perhaps most significantly, Sadat made important decisions, alone, in 
private meetings with American and Israeli leaders. His personalized 


approach and his unorthodox analysis of his situation were succinctly ' 


summed up by a prominent Egyptian observer, thus: 


Sadat failed’ to recognize the magnitude of the victory that wasi now 


(1974) within his grasp. He held all the trumps, the oil weapon was histo ' 


command:. public opinion among the Arabs and in much of the rest of 


the world was solidly behind him; the Soviet Union was still prepared to . 


support him. But he turned his back on all this. Instead, he opted for the _ 


victory parades and the cameras and, ignoring his Arab allies and 
friends, resolved that he would rebuild the area alone with his new 
friend; Henry Kissinger.? 


The two Egyptian-Israeli disengagement agreements of 1974 and 1975 
started Sadat on the road to a US-sponsored peace the price of which he 
must have known to be the establishment of an Egypto-Israeli-US strategic 
alliance at.the expense of Egypt's traditional role in the Arab world. 


Having accepted this outcome, he allowed his alternatives to narrow, and. 


his bargaining power to diminish, until it almost exclusively and entirely 
rested on what Israel and the United States were prepared to offer. In so 
far as Henry Kissinger's overall strategic goal was to separate Egypt from 
Arab and Palestinian aspirations and further isolate the “radical” forces in 
the region, thus weakening Soviet influence and paving the way for a 
settlement acceptable to Israel, he certainly achieved his goal, with hardly 


any opposition from Sadat. In fact, in his eagerness to accelerate’ his. 


admission into the US camp, Sadat adopted a negotiating style and made 
concessions which surprised the Americans themselves. 


Sadat’s Negotiation Strategies with the United States “`. 
The prominent Pakistani intellectual Eqbal Ahmad observes: 
? Heikal, n 20, p. 63. ! , 
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All governments do on óccasion manipulate allies, mislead enemies; 
and misinform the public. But only rarely have they considered systematic 
deception, cynical manipulation, and calculated betrayal as the primary 
instruments oF policy, The Nikon Kissinger goverimegt belonged in . 
that category.? 


Kissinger perceived successful diplomacy as a function of astute mani- 
pulation and elaborate deception. Writing admiringly about Prince 
Klemens' von Metternich, he noted that the agility of his performance 
sometimes overshadowed the fact that “its basis was diplomatic skill and 
that it left the fundamental problem unsolved, that it was manipulation not 
creation".? Tad Szülc shows the extent of Kissinger's manipulation and 
deception in negotiating US withdrawal from Vietnam.* The Egyptian 
Foreign Minister, who participated in the Egyptian-US negotiations and 
` observed Kissinger's dealings with Sadat, was frequently-irritated by 
Kissinger's "tendency to manipulate people, his constant attempts to take 
advantage of Sadat's trust and impulsiveness to extract major concessions 
from him, and his fendency to present Israeli papers and American pro- 
posals, only to disavow them quickly when we refused to accept them”.” 

Kissinger went to Cairo on 7 November 1973 to discuss with Sadat the , 
question of bringing the Israelis to withdraw from the new positions they . 
.had occupied in violation of Resolution 383 of the UN Security Council 
ordering a ceasetire on the lines of 22 October. Sadat rejected the advice of 
, an Egyptian negotiating team to meet the US team; he preferred instead to 
have. tête-à-têtes with Kissinger, alone. Sadat told Kissinger: “Do you 
think I am going to argue about the ceasefire line of 22 October or about 
disengagement? No, Dr Kissinger. You are a man of strategy, I am a man 
of strategy. I want to talk to you at the strategic level”.* He said that he got 
along very well with Kissinger: “For ‘the first time I felt as if I was looking 
` „at the real face of the United States. . . . Anyone seeing us after that first 
hour in al-Tahriah Palace would have thought we had been friends for . 
years”.” Kissinger presented to Sadat Israeli demands with regard to: 
exchange -of prisoners and the ending of the Egyptian naval blockade’ of 
Bab el-Mandeb in return for agreeing to return to the 22 October line 
."within the context of an agreement on the disengagement of forces". In 
effect he was asking Sadat to pay a price to get the Israelis to abide by the 
ceasefire they had accepted on 22 October. Apparently he had no difficulty 
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PS ` . M 
getting Sadat to agree to Israeli demands without asking for anything in 
return. To help Sadat accept the concessions he was asking him to make 
Kissinger resort to his favourite approach: secrecy. He suggested to Sadat , 
that limitations on Egyptian forces in Sinai and Sadat's private assurances 
on Israeli cargoes transiting the Suez Canal could be handled in secret 
memos of understanding.” He took out from his briefcase the paper on 
which Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir's six points were written—points 
which Kissinger had told her when she was in Washington, D.C., he was 
sure Sadat would reject. Sadat glanced at the paper, and said, “All right: I 
accept." Sadat's negotiating approach taxed Kissinger’s incredulity. 
Kissinger wrote that he could not understand why Sadat "did not haggle or 
argue. He did not dispute my analysis; he did not offer an alternative, 
violating the normal method of diplomacy, which is to see what one can 
extract in return for concessions”, Sadat made the concessions demanded 
by the Israelis, and later that day he told the waiting journalists that he and 
Kissinger had agreed “on my six points” and, “without batting an eyelid, 
handed out copies of Golda Meir's proposals as his own?.? 

At another tête-à-tête on 11 December 1973 in Aswan, Upper Egypt, 
Sadat astonished and delighted Kissinger by agreeing to much lower 
levels of Egyptian military presence in Sinai than Kissinger had thought 
would be acceptable to Egypt. Kissinger had told the Israelis that Egypt 
would insist on maintaining at least 250 tanks." At the Aswan meeting 
Sadat told Kissinger that he was prepared to maintain only thirty tanks. 
When the full Egyptian and US delegations met, Kissinger announced the 
agreement he had reached with Sadat. General Mohammed Abd-el Ghani 
al-Gamasy, the Egyptian Chief of Staff who had ‘not been consulted, felt 
that he and the Egyptian Army had been betrayed. Sadat decided to go 
even further. By way of “a goodwill gesture" he offered to withdraw the 
token Egyptian force too. An Israeli observer wrote that Sadat “must have. 
“felt that it would be more degrading for him td fight for the positioning, 
with Israeli consent, of a mere 30 tanks in Sinai than to put on a show of 
‘largesse. by offering to put no tanks there at all. That was Sadat. 9» A 
participant at these talks reported that General al-Gamasy "could not 
believe his ears. ‘What a heavy price we paid to get our tanks into Sinail’, 
he said. Thirty tanks was a ridiculously low figure, but to reduce that to 
none .. .! He went over to the window, and I saw that he was in tears." 
Another Egyptian participant at the talks observed: "Sadat had single- 
handedly given away all that the Egyptian Army had won with great 
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sacrifice. Without consulting anybody he had caved in to the Israeli request 


that the Egyptian military presence east of the Canal be reduced to — 


nothing."* 

Sadat tended to reach a general decision and cared little for details same 
of which had significant implications. Thus, at a meeting in Cairo between 
the Egyptian and US delegations on 4 September 1975, Kissinger requested 
Sadat to sign the documents relating to the second disengagement agree- 
mént. A member of the Egyptian delegation reported that “Sadat as usual 
welcomed the idea and gave his approval immediately”. The Egyptian 
Foreign Minister intervened, and said: “No, President Sadat will not sign 
the agreement.” Sadat was astonished. “Why, Ismail, I have already signed 
the first diséngagement", he said. Fahmy told him that what he had signed 
was not an agreement with Israel, but papers relating to the American 
proposals. Sadat then changed his mind: “Yes, Henry, Fahmy is correct. I 
did not sign any papers with Israel, only American papers."" Kissinger 
asked Fahmy to sign, but the Egyptian Foreign Minister refused. He urged | 
Sadat to postpone the conclusion of the accord until Egypt had reconsidered ' 
its options. Sadat rejected the suggestion; and, seeing that his Foreign 
Minister was refusing to sign, he called Mahmoud Salem, the Egyptian 
Prime Minister, and ordered him to sign. Salem readily complied. and 
signed the disengagement documents. 

Sinai IÍ was more than a military agreement. It had political implica- 
tions, notwithstanding assertions to the contrary by the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister. Egypt pledged itself to abstain from the use of military force to 
solve the Arab-Israeli conflict, and this essentially represented the end of 
belligerency which Israel had demanded. It marked Egypt's military 
abandonment of its commitment to the right to liberate Arab territories 
under Israeli occupation. Sadat also agreed to honour the pledge he had 
made to President Gerald R. Ford at Salzburg, Austria, to allow the 
‘United States to establish and operate^an early warning system in’ the 
strategic Mitla and Giddi passes as demanded by the Israelis. In addition, 
Israel had extracted meaningful “compensations” from the United States 
for agreeing to disengagement agreements which were largely favourable 

-to it. The United States had pledged "an uninterrupted flow of modern 
. weapons systems to Israel". It had also undertaken to refrain from putting 
pressure on Israel for ^withdrawals from the Golan or from the West 


Bank”, as also for the withholding of recognition of the Palestine Liberation ` 


Organization (PLO) until it had accepted Resolution 242. Kissinger had, 
further, committed the US Government to "consult" Israel closely in the 
event of a threat to the stability of the region either by Egypt or by “an 
outside Power".* US economic, political, and military commitments to 
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Israel had taken the form of an "executive agreement" that had escaped 
Congressional scrutiny and committed the US Government to unpreceden- 
ted involvement on the side of Israel. 

Sadat had been acquainted with and approved Kisser s secret pledges 
to Israel.” He knew as early as 1975 that the United States had become 
more committed than ever before to maintaining a strategic and military 
“balance” of power that was overwhelmingly favourable to Israel. By 1977 
the Israeli Army had doubled its size, and it possessed more tanks than 
Britain and France together. Its Air Force, one of the largest and the most 
advanced in the world technologically, was “exceeded only by the airfleets - 

.of the two Super Powers". It was equipped with US-made F-15s, then the 
most advanced planes in the world.” At the same time Sinai II started 
.unravelling the web of Arab unity painfully woven to put an end to Israeli 
occupation of Arab territories. Syria, Iraq, and the Palestinians accused 
Sadat of a sellout to the enemy. Even moderate Arab regimes expressed ` 
reservations about the wisdom of the Egyptian President’s decision. 

Sadat told the Arab world that he intended to respect the principles 
agreed upon at the Rabat Arab Summit Conference in 1974. He said that ` 
the PLO would be the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinians and 
that the Arabs should remain united in their determination not to yield 
territories to Israel. He adopted what he called his “triangular strategy", a 
strategy whose basis'was commitment to agreed Arab principles but whose 
apex would be flexible enough to give him the tactical manoeuvrability he 
needed to attain Arab goals. 

Deprived of the use of the military option, denied the possibility of 
threatening to use that option, increasingly bereft of Arab political 
support, contemptuous of the Soviet Union, and unwilling to mend fences ds 
with that country, Sadat decided to keep faith in the United States. A more 
realistic assessment of the nature of US-Israeli relations and of the respective 

, positions and relative power of Israel and the United States-should have 
tempered his overly optimistic assessment. 


Relevant Positions and Relative Forces of Israel and the United States 


Shortly after coming, to power, the new Administration in -the United 
States, the Carter Administration, seemed interested in a comprehensive 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. It started with an effort to reconvene 
the Geneva Conference. As a part of that effort Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance made a tonr of the Middle East in February 1977. For the purpose 
of negotiating a comprehensive peace with Israel the -Arab countries 
agreed that they should be represented by a upified delegation at Geneva, 
» Mohamed Ibrahim Kamel, The Camp David Accords: A Testimony (London, 1986), 
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with one voice speaking for all. Egypt agreed to this position because, as 
Egypt’s Foreign Minister put it, “it had no intention of betraying the other 
Arab countries”. `, 

At his first meeting with Prime Minister Itzhak Rabin of ‘Israel in 
Washington, D.C., President Jimmy Carter stated a US position that was ` 
based on the need for a comprehensive settlement negotiated among the 
parties, including the PLO. "We see a possibility", hé told Rabin, "that 
Palestinian leaders can be absorbed in an Arab delegation. And we 
don't know any Palestinian leaders other than the PLO”.® He was clearly 
interested in the implementation of Resolution 242, Shortly before: the 
newly elected Israeli Prime Minister, Menahem Begin, was to arrive in 
Washington, D.C., the US State Department issued a statement affirming 
` that Resolution 242 “means withdrawal from-all three fronts in the Middle 
East dispute—that is, Sinai, Golan, West.Bank, and-Gaza".* When Begin 
met Carter.in Washington, D.C., on 19 July 1977, the Israeli leader 
forcefully presented his position. He said that “he would accept no ‘foreign 
sovereignty’ over Judea and Samaria” and that he was not interested in 
putting a halt to Israeli settlement activities. Shortly thereafter, on 26 July 
1977, the PLO informed the White House that it was prepared to live in _ 
peace with Israel and was willing to make a public statement and give a- 
private'commitment to that effect to Carter if he was prepared to suppert 
an independent Palestinian link to Jordan.“ In a memo to Secretary of 
State Vance prior to the latter's departure for the Middle East, Carter had 
written that if the parties did not accept US proposals; ^we need enough 
public support so that, with the USSR, we can marshal world opinion 
against recalcitrant nations". He had also informed Vance of the "need to 
' make arrangements for Geneva" and to "arrange for the PLO to attend 
together with Arab nations on the basis of UN Resolutions 242 and 338".* 


^  Sadat’s Separate Strategy 


Unable, to put pressure on Israel directly Carter decided to use a strategy 
whereby the combined pressure of the Arab, Soviet, and US positions at 
an international conference would expose its recalcitrance. Sadat, however, 
undermined the plan by adopting a strategy more in line with Israeli 
. thinking. Thus, whereas the Americans pushed for a single Arab delegation 
- at Geneve, Sadat agreed with the Israeli position of “adamantly” opposing 
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it. Whereas Carter and Vancé seemed prepared for some PLO representa- 

, tion at Geneva, Sadat again agreed with the Israeli position of rejecting 
' PLO representation. Whereas Vance and his party were under instructions 
" from.arter to push for the convening of a conference at Geneva, Sadat 
surprised Vance by telling him that there was no hurry about going to 
Geneva. a When Vance returned to Egypt after visiting Israel and other 
. Arab countries, he was received by:Sadat in Alexandria. It was a memor- 
able meeting; for Sadat presented the-US delegation with an Egyptian 
position that astonished and dismayed Ismail Fahmy, the Egyptian Foreign 
` Minister. Fahmy, wae attended the meeting, later wrote: 


Discussing the outcome of his tour, Vance informed us in particular of - 
the Israelis’ interpretation of Security Council Resolution 242. In their . 
. view, Vance explained, the fesolution did not require total Israeli ` 
, withdrawal from the territories occupied in the 1967 War; it does require, 
on the other hand, not only the end of belligerency between Israel and 
the Arab states, but also full. normalization of relations. It was a very 
biased interpretation diametrically opposite to the Egyptian one. To my - 
complete surpiise, when Vance finished, President Sadat said in no 
uncertain terms that he was in full agreement with that interpretation. I ` 
had no' option but to intervene and disagree most firmly. I sensed ` 
immediately Sadat was going to insist on his position and in fact he did 


A US official who attended the meeting noted that “Sadat was putting his 
cards almost face up". He seemed more interested in "ingratiating himself 
with the. American side". i 

`- Suddenly, and without the knowledge of his. Foreign. Minister, Sadat ; 
entered into secret’talks with Israel aimed at undercutting US preparations 
for Geneva. Begin sent Moshe Dayan. to Rabat, Morocco, to pursue the 
idea of a meeting between Sadat and Begin. The Egyptian President sent’ 
his Deputy Prime Minister, Hassan al-Tuhamy. Dayan’s account of the 
meeting shows that the Egyptian negotiator was interested in: a bilateral 
Egyptian-Israeli agreement and some sort of a Palestinian arrangement . 
Minking the West Bank and Gaza with Jordan. There was no Egyptian 
demand for the recognition of the'right of the Palestinians to selfdetermi- 

: nation. Nor did Dayan leave any doubt about Israel'i determination to 


continue, to occupy Arab Jerusalem and the West Bank.” Al-Tuhamy’s ~~ 


own account of the ances was significant in that, although it differed in . 
? Ibid., pp. 87-94. f MEC: ca OR 


* Fahmy, n. 27, pp. 216-17. Emphasis added., 
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important respects from Dayan's, it still confirmed Dayan's claim about 
Egypt's opening position regarding Palestinian rights. Sadat's special 
envoy reported that he repeated to Dayan that Egypt demanded the return 
of “every inch your forces occupied in the 1967 aggression starting with ` 

- Arab Jerusalem and the Golan Heights before the Sinai. The West Bank 
and Gaza [should] be returned to King Hussein as it was [sic]before the 
aggression.” Egypt's opening negotiating position thus did not include a 
demand for the recognition of the right of the.Palestinians to selfdeter- 
mination. Nor did it press for the inclusion of the PLO in future negotiations 
as agreed upon by the-Arab states at the Rabat Summit of 1974. All this 
was in spite.of the fact that Dayan had reportedly hinted that “Israel would 
be prepared to include the. PLO in the peace process".? 

At the same time the new US President was admitting his impotenee in. 
the face of Israeli intransigence. On 21 September 1977 he told the visiting ` 
Egyptian Foreign Minister: "President Sadat repeatedly asks me to exercise 

major pressure on Israel, but I want you to know that I smiply cannot do it 
because it would be a personal political suicide’ for me.” The Egyptian 
Foreign Minister urged Sadat to, re-evaluate his total reliance on the 
United States, but-"Sadat was unresponsive". 9 


US-Israeli Showdown 


On 1 October 1977 the United States and the Soviet Union called for the 

convening of a conference at Geneva as.soon as possible to work out_a 
peace settlement that would be “comprehensive, incorporating all parties 
concerned and all questions” and resolve all issues, including such issues as 
“withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from territories occupied in the 1967 
conflict; resolution of the Palestinian question, including ensuring the 
legitimate rights of the Palestinian people; termination of the state of 

belligerency; and establishment of normal peaceful relations".* The ' 
PLO welcomed the declaration, saying that it contained "positive indica- 
tions" of progress being made towards a just settlement of the Middle East 
conflict even though it contained no reference to the PLO or to the right 
of the Palestinians to selfdetermination or to a return to the pre-1967 
borders. Sadat was concerned that the US-Soviet entente might hinder his ' 


* Sec Hassan al-Tuhamy's article "Now I Can Speak about the, Exchange” (i Arabic), 
October. (Cairo), no. 317, 21 November 1982. Quoted in Muhsen Awad, Egypt and Israel. 
Five Years of Normalization (in Arabic) (Cairo: Dar al- -Mustaqbal al-Arabi, 1984),' 
pp. 14-15 

* Eitan Haber, Zeev Schiff, and Ehud Yaari, The Year. of the Dove (New York, 1979), 
pp. 11-12. , . 

9-Fahmy, n 27, pp. 196-7. 

ia New York Times, 2 October 1977, p. 16. 
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preparations for separate negotiations with Israel. He, therefore, instructed : 


Fahmy to urge Carter “that nothing be done ta prevent Israel and Egypt 
from negotiating directly^.* - 

The reference in the communique to “the legitimate rights of the Pales- 
- tinian people" infuriated Israel and its friends in the United States. When 
‘the US Ambassador, Samuel Lewis, presented a copy of the statement to 
the Israeli. Prime Minister, Begin, "an angry meeting ensued”.” Israel 
insisted that UN Resolutions 242 and 338 were the basis for convening the 
conference at Geneva because they “do not contain any specific reference- 
to the Palestinians, thereby-excluding their presence at the talks”.*.On 4 
October 1977 Dayan met Carter.and Vance in New York to express Israel's 


total opposition to the communique. He reportedly blackmailed Carter by : 
holding out the threat of publicly stating that the US President had refused X 


to give Israel reassurances that the United States would not put pressure on 


Israel to accept a Palestinian state,-even in federation with Jordan, or to ., 


withdraw from Arab territories under Israeli occupation.” At the end of 
the meeting the US President all but repudiated the joint US-Soviet 
- statement and gave in to Israeli pressure. Dayan divulged to the Knesset 
the content of the secret working paper on his New York meeting with 
Carter and Vance. It showed how far Carter had retreated. Carter had 
given in to four substantive Israeli demands: (a) no participation by PLO 
members in the negotiations; ( b) removal of the question of Palestinian 
entity from the conference agenda; (c) the opening plenary session at 
Geneva with the unified Arab delegation not to be permitted to remain in 
session during the conference; and (d) no "negotiations" regarding the 


Arab territories that Israel had occupied, the word “negotiate” to be. 


replaced by the word “discuss”.® 
Sadat's Decision to Go to Israel 


` - The US President's weakness in dealing with Israel seems to have had little 
impact.on Sadat's secret preparations to deal directly, and alone, with 
Israel. Perhaps this was due to Sadat's unrealistic assessment of the forces 
at play, particularly of the power of his own "strategic thinking". Sadat's 
decision to go to Israel seems to have been taken without consultation with 
. his Cabinet, his Arab allies, or even his American friends. Vance wrote 
that Sadat's decision came “with surprising suddenness”. Sadat said that he 
decided to go to Israel to break what he called "the psychological barrier". 


* Jimmy Carter, Keeping Faith Memoirs of a President (New York, 1982), p. 294. 
7? New York Times, 2 October 1977, p. 16. , 
* Ibid., p. 6. 
” Zbignew Brzezinski, Power and Principle: Memoirs of the National Security Advisor, 
1977-1981 (New York, 1983), p. 108. 
* New York Times, 14 October 1977, p. A. 9. 
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In September 1977 Sadat received a personal letter from President Carter. 
About it.he wrote: “I cannot divulge the contents of Carter's letter to me, 
because of its personal nature, bút . . . [it] directed my thinking for the first 
time toward the initiative I was to take two months later."* 

It seems clear; however, that by October 1977 the US Administration 
was moving towards a conference at Geneva. On 28 October 1977 Carter 
wrote to Sadat: “I believe it will be possible for Palestinian representatives ` 

‘to be chosen By the Arab side who will be acceptable to all and who will: 
faithfully represent Palestinian views. `. . . I propose to now proceed to 
work out with the Soviet Union co-chairman a call for reconvening the 

_ Geneva Conférence."*? On 9 November 1977, just ten days before Sadat's 

“sudden visit to Jerusalem, Fahmy received a letter from Vance, indicating 
that President Carter had already formally Proposed: to all Arab states the: 
reconvening of the Geneva Conference. 

Sadat told his Foreign Minister, Ismail Facuny, that he was thinking 
about going to Jerusalem to speak before the Knesset during their visit to 
Romania on 28 October 1977. Fahniy opposed the idea, saying that it 
would deprive Egypt of whatever negotiating leverage it still had. Back in 
Cairo, Sadat instructed Fahmy, who was preparing to go to Tunis for an 
Arab Foreign Ministers’ Conference scheduled for 12 November 1977, to 
insist on the importance of a unified Arab position before Geneva and to 
confirm that Egypt was fully committed to the PLO. He also told Fahmy to 
tell the Arab Foreign Ministers that the settlement-of the Palestinian 
problem was the core of a just and comprehensive peace. He added that he 
. wanted the Tunis meeting to be “a historic one under Egypt’s leadership” .“ 
Meanwhile he was engaged i in secret talks with Israel regarding his trip to 
Jerusalem. f 

On 9 November 1977 Sadat delivered a major speech to the People’s 
Assembly: Suddenly he departed from his text and emotionally declared 
that ^he was ready to go ‘anywhere in the world, even to. Jerusalem, to 


deliver a speech and address the Knesset if this would help save the blood ` ' 


of his sons”.“ His Foreign Minister was dismayed. He later wrote: “Sadat 
never explained the reasons behind his initiative. The National Security 
Council did not debate the initiative and did not approve it."* After the — 
speech Sadat told Fahmy that his words about going to Jerusalem were "a 
slip of the tongue". He added: “Please, Ismail, "censor it completely."* 

Fahmy accordingly gave instructions that the words dealing with the trip to- 
Jerusalem be deleted from President Sadat's speech. However, *when 
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Sadat saw the first edition o the Cairo papers he was extremely angry, and i 
gave orders that the front pages should be remade, giving the ‘ends of the 
earth’ offer fullest prominence”.” On 17 November 1977 both the Foreign 
Minister and the Deputy Foreign Minister resigned in protest against 
Sadat’s planned visit to Israel. 

Fahmy wrote that he was unable to explain the reasons which motivated ` 
Sadat to undertake the Jerusalem trip. In particular, he dismissed the ` 
economic explanation: . 


The Suez Canal and oil revenues were increasing fast. The remittances 
of Egyptians working abroad, particularly in the Arab world, were 
flowing back in unprecedented amounts. . . . American economic aid to 
Egypt had ‘already reached high levels before the trip. The major- 
increase had taken place in fiscal 1976, when American economic assist- 

ance jumped to US $986.6 million from $371.9 million the previous 
year.^ - 


Egyptian-Israell Negotiations - 


After his trip to Israel Sadat became the focus ofthe world media. He was 
asked about his grand strategy, but he was unable to articulate a plan or a 
coherent negotiating strategy. On 25 November 1977 Walter Cronkite of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Service (CBS) interviewed him. He asked him ` 
to clarify the contradictory statements he had made earlier. On the one 
hand Sadat had repeatedly stated that he would never make a separate . 
peace with Israel; on the other he kept affirming that even if all the Arab 
countries boycotted his Cairo conference, he would go alone to Geneva. 
Unable to sort out Sadat's contradictory and evasive answers Cronkite told 
Sadat, “you have left me in confusion." - 

From the oufset it was the Israelis who established the context for 
negotiations ‘between Egypt and Israel. The general principles were 
contained in an Israeli plan that Begin presented to Carter in Washington, 
D.C., on 16 December 1977. Begin told Carter that Israel would withdraw 
to the international borders of 1967 between Egypt and Israel in return for- 
8 peace treaty and normalization of relations with Egypt. He cleverly 
stipulated that Israel intended to leave its settlers in Sinai, thus present- 
ing a negotiating position that he knew Egypt could not accept. He would 
thus exact a price from Egypt by appearing to make the significant "con- 

cession" of removing Israeli settlers from the Egyptian Sinai. With regard 
, to the other fronts Begin presented to Carter a plan which he called “Home 
Rule for Palestinian Arabs, Residents of Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza 
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District”. The plan mentioned no Terai withdrawal from the Arab terri- , 
-tories under Israeli occupation, recognized no political rights of the 
Palestinians, made no reference to Palestinian refugees, and left with Israel 
the ultimate military control of-the territories. Brzezinski compared the 
plan to the Black enclaves, the Bantustans, controlled by South Africa. 
Yet President Carter told Begin that his proposals were "constructive", 
represented “a fair basis for negouations! n and marked "a long step 
forward" ." s . 

Begin and his party went to Ismailiya, Egypt, on 25 December 1977 to 
present the Israeli plan to Sadat. ‘At a joint meeting of the two'delegations — ' 
Begin read out his lengthy proposals. The Egyptian delegation was bored, 
and it showed it: it was visibly restless. On the Sinai front Begin made 
proposals that would impose severe military and political limitations ‘on 
Egyptian sovereignty. “When the peace ajTeement is signed”, he said, “the 
Egyptian Army may be established on a une which will not reach beyond 
the Mitla and Giddi passes". ? He added that the remaining three-quarters 
of Sinai would be demilitarized, with Israel:keeping its military airports 
and early warning station in Sinai. He declared, further, that the Israeli. 
settlements between Rafah and El-Arish and those between Eilat and 
Sharm el-Shayk would remain in place. Undisturbed by the impact of his ; 

. proposals on his audience and to the incredulity of his hosts, he then made 
' aremarkable claim. “Mr President," he said, ignoring the rising tension, 

"the settlements will not infringe upon Egyptian sovereignty. . . . I should 

point out that we cannot leave our settlements and our citizens without a 

means of self-defence."" By proposing that Israel keep its settlers and ~ 

military posts in an Egyptian Sinai three-quarters of which will be demili- 
tarized, Begin effectively denied Egypt's sovereignty over its own territory. — 

In so doing he gave the Egyptians fundamental values to negotiate for: the 

recovery of their sovereignty over Sinai. At the same time this strategy 
. placed hierarchical values on the conflict in which the recovery of Egyptian 

territory became more important and more urgent than the question of a 

comprehensive settlement. Arab demands were to be divided, and Egypt 

would have to worry about its own territory. One Israeli account of the 
meeting did not fail to notice that the Begin strategy maples that Sadat 
would have no option but to negotiate a separate peace.™ : 
Begin then proceeded to read out, his autonomy plan article by article, 

. pausing after each paragraph “to praise its virtues and pay tribute tollis 
Own great generosity and his EXcestive humanity”.” The plan was, according ` 
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to Carter’s ‘memoirs, “substantially” different from the one Begin had’ 


presented to him in Washington, D.C.™ Still Begin concluded his lengthy 


' presentation by claiming that his plan had been supported and praised by 


the US President as well as by the British Prime Minister and “by everyone 
who saw it”.” The meeting was.a “great fiasco”,* the more so for Sadat 


‘than for Begin. Out of the Ismailiya meeting the Israelis came out with 


some significant advantages. First, they staked a negotiating position that 


required Egypt to concentrate on the recovery of its own territory and the 
re-establishment of its sovereignty over that territory. This was to be the 


Israeli strategy throughout the negotiations with Egypt till its final triumph `` 


at Camp David. Second, the Israelis. were reinforced in their knowledge 
that Sadat was interested in a separate- agreement and cared little for Arab 


or Palestinian demands. Sadat reportedly told the Israelis that it was his N 
` advisers who were insisting on a comprehensive approach. According to-ari 


Israeli account Sadat. met Begin privately and told him-"half apologetically 
. that it-was his advisers from the Foreign Ministry who Had insisted that 


he not yield an inch on the matter of selfdetermination for the Palestinian ` 


é”.” This naturally played into the hahds of the Israelis, -who proceeded 


to exploit the confessed vulnerabilities of the Egyptian President by isolating 


` 


him from his advisers to better extract commitments and concessions, 


“From Ismailiya on”, observed an American official, “the- Israelis repeatedly . 


sought to deal with Sadat without the presence of his advisers; in due 


course our side followed suit. Ismailiya convinced Begin that progress ` 


could be nmiade by isolating Sadat from the influences that e 


him.7* 
Sbortly after the Ismailiya meeting the térielis d Aedes to move to the 


second phase oftheir game plah which consisted in increasing Sadat’s ~ 


worries about Sinai> The Israeli Cabinet authorized four more settle- 


. ments in Sinai. Ezer Weizman, Israels Defence Minister, explained 
that the decision was based on the calculation that “if the Egyptians’ 


acquiesced to [sic] our ‘colonization’ we would have pulled it off; if they 


and give them up in return for the right to retain the existing séttlements.”" 


` 
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-refused tò countenance the. new ‘settlements’, Israel could make a gesture 


. ` The Israeli decision made sense in the Israeli game plan of tradeoff: trading Rx 
. Sinai for the West Bank. By building more settlements on Egyptian -` 
: territory, Israel would be raising the stake for Sinai and putting pressure ` 
^, “on Egypt to worry about its own territory. And if Israel should eventually 
' .- decide to dismantle the settlements, as surely it knew if would have toasa . 
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price for isolating Egypt, thé action could be Panid as a major “ con- 

. cession". The quid pro quo expected of Egypt would have to be'on the 

- . Arab and Palestinian front. Weizman recognized that such was the basis of 
' the Begin strategy: 


He [Begin] must have.decided to reach a compromise with the Egyptians . 
in the south as a way of perpetuating some form of Israeli rule over 
Judea and Samaria. Whereas the Egyptians saw the Sinai agreement as 
a model for similar understanding with Jordan and Syria over the West 

, Bank and the Golan: Heights, Begin saw it as the precise opposite. As 
far as he was concerned, the withdrawal from the Sinai woüld be the end 
of LH story." 


"With the failure of the Political Committee meeting in Jerusalem on 16 


January 1978 Sadat slowly realized that his “sacred mission” had not - 


produced the miracles he had expected and that the Israeli position ‘had 
undergone no substantive modification as a result of his breaking “the 
psychological barrier”. He shad decided -to ‘negotiate directly with the 
Israelis in the belief that this would produce faster results than multilateral 
negotiations at Geneva. Three months after his visit to Israel Sadat was - 
unable even to get a declaration of principles from the Israelis. Admitting 

the precariousness of his position in the direct confrontatión with Israel, he - 
' turned to the United States for help in salvaging his faltering initiative. 


Herman Eilts, the US Ambassador to Egypt, conveyed Sadat's growing. : 


doubts and frustrations to Carter in an important cable titled “Sadat and 
the USG: An Incipient Crisis of Confidence"." He explained that Sadat 


` was disappointed for not receiving enough support from the United States |. 


on-the question of settlements in Sinai and was increasingly doubtful - 
about the seriousness of the US commitment to the Sadat ipitiative. Carter 
and his advisers then decided td invite Sadat to visit Washington, D. e 


i United Siates as a Full Partner 


Carter met Sadat, alone, on 4 February 1978 at Camp David. When the 
two delegations met, the Americans urged the Egyptians to submit a 
proposal for the West Bank and Gaza, but Sadat was by now afraid that he | 
might not be able even to re-establish Egyptian sovereignty over Sinai.- 
He was, therefore, more interested in the possibility of an Egyptian-Israeli : 
agreement. He and Carter may have agreed at their first private meeting 

on “the importance of moving quickly toward a bilateral Egyptian-Israeli 

- agreement" " Moreover, Sadat seemed uninterested in the American 
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€ of attempting to put combined pressure on Begin on the question `. 


of Resolution 242 and the issue of settlements. “Carter: was, therefore, 


, left", wrote a US official, “in the awkward position of appearing to be 


more pro-Arab than Sadat".5 

A few days later, on 16 February 1978, Vance received: Dayan in 
Washington, D.C. The Israeli Foreign Minister told the US Secretary of 
State that Israel would.not accept withdrawal on all-fronts, and would not 


: evacuate the West' Bank. “Israel”, he said, “wanted peace with peace, 


agreement with Jordan but without withdrawal".* At his meeting with 


would not join the negotiations without an Israeli agreement to the 
of Resolution 242 as it applied to all fronts. Dayan asked “if Sadat would 
be content with words alone, or if King Hussein actually had to join the 


understanding about Sadat’s readiness to move separately for a bilateral 
agreement with Israel. The declaration, of principles of the socalled 


framework for a comprehensive settlemént would in effect be nothing , 
more than Dayan accurately understood it to be: a cover to'enable Sadat to: 9 


conclude a separate agreement with Istael. 
Begin arrived in Washington, D,C., after his army had mounted a 
fuliscale' invasion of the Lebanon, carved up a portion of Lebanese territory, 


Israeli pay. The Carter-Begin meeting on 21 March 1978 was'a difficult 
one. At the end of the meeting President’ Cartér summarized the “six nges” 


“+t Carter the same day, Dayan repeated the Israeli position. Carter said that . , 
`. Sadat could not proceed without Hussein and that the King of Jordan 


_. " negotiations”. Carter replied that Sadat might be satisfied with a declar- ` ` 
` ation of principles, thus confirming that he and Sadat had reached some 


/ 


: and placed it under the rhilitary corfiimand of a Lebanese renegade officer in’ ` 


‘Carter said that even if Israel was not pied to withdraw completely 


from the West Bank, and even if there were no Palestinian state, Begin 
‘would stili not show flexibility. He would not stop.settlement activity; he 
would not give up the settlements in the Sinai; he would not allow the 
Sinai settlements to remain under UN or Egyptian protection; he would 


not agree to withdraw politically from the West Bank even if Israel 


could retain military outposts; he would.not recognize that 242, applied 
to all fronts; and he would not give the Palestinians the right tó choose, 
at the end of the interirh períod, whether they wanted.to be affiliated 


with Jordan' or Israel, or to continue the self-rule arrangements. Begin . 


agreed that Carter had accurately described his views, but claimed that 


the six points had all been put in the negative. iere nom they ` 
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= US Moves to Support Israeli Position Publicly 

Va : 

After the Carter-Sadat meeting and probable decision by the two Presidents 
` to move towards a separate agreement, and with Carter unable to exert 
. pressure on Israel to withdraw from the Arab territories it had occupied, 
the United States went on to support Israel’s demand that Egypt be 
separated from Arab and Palestinian interests. Iņ background briefing, the 
US Assistant Secretary of State for Middle Eastern Affairs, Harold Saunders, 
told reporters that his country did not intend to éxert pressure on Israel. 
He said that Vance would not be “playing into anybody's hands, particularly 
Sadat's hands".* He also recognized that Israel was not prepared to modify 
its position. He. “insisted that the issue regarding the sovereignty of the 
West Bank should be shelved . . . . The United States government, for its 
part, considered the Israeli attitude » + . more in line with the American 
way of handling things". He added: “It is common knowledge that the 
' Israelis are looking for a separate settlement, and we Have not sought to 
impose our views in this matter.” 

When asked whether Sadat was ready to go back to the Arab fold; 
. Saunders replied> “Just technically, the point at which that happens is 
` when they arrange and agree on an, Arab summit. And I am'hopeful the 
Secretary can give him enough to work with, te-suggest enough that we 
might work with together, so that that decision won't be matle."* The US 
objective clearly was to keep the negotiations going and try to reach a 
separate agreement on the basis of a common Egyptidn-Israeli-US entente 
before the Egyptians put pressure on Sadat to go back to the Arab fold. It 
was in this context that Carter.issued his invitations for the Camp David _ 
Summit. When , Vance arrived in Alexandria to invite Sadat to Camp . 
David, the two met alone for several hours. After the meeting it was Vance 
who told the Egyptian Foreign Minister that Sadat had agreed to come to 
, Camp David. The decision was once more taken without consultation with 
anyone in Egypt.” 

. On 30 August 1978 the Egyptian National Security ‘Council met in 
` Ismailiya to plot the strategy for Camp David. Sadat chaired the meeting. 
He repeated his public position of rejecting any separate solutions with 
Israel. As for the Arab territories under Israeli occupation and the Pales- 
tinian people, he said: “Gaza will. be restored to Egypt and the West Bank 
to Jordan. This is approved by everyone. Were King Hussein to refuse 
l . I shall not hesitate to pursue the negotiations and will pay no heed to 
: their allegations that I am not entitled to speak on behalf of the Palestinians 
. ...., With respect to the question ofa Palestinian state, , our project 
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maintains the stand we adopted three years ago, namely that "the Pales- ` 


tinians have their right to selfdetermination, with a tie to Jordan. I want to go . 
to the limit. I shall object to the PLO even if it is accepted by Isr 


At Camp David 


Sadat came to Camp David after signing the second disengagement agree-. - 
ment, breaking up with the Arabs (the sixth Power in the world), severing 

all ties with the Soviet Union, and acquiescing in the secret commitments  . 
of the United States to enhance Israel's strategic and military capabilities - 
significantly. He had thus given up practically all his bargaining chips. _ 
Moreover, Egypt’ 8 position suffered from the weakness inherent in the fact " 

that Israel was still in occupation of Egyptian tertitory. Sadat came to face 


 anlsrael militarily and strategically more powerful than ever before, still in l 


physical occupation of,an important’ part of Egyptiah territory, and, 
. demonstrably able to influence US foreign policy. He relied on a 'US 
President who had confessed his impotence vis-à-vis his recalcitrant ally. 
He still reposed faith in the United States in spite of clear indications that ` 
the Israeli-US strategic and political relationship was too powerful for him 
to defeat as he had little to offer'except the removal of his country from the 


. conflict. Sadat was in a precarious position. It is not clear how he and his 


delegation, including the Foreign Ministry officials who bad a good grasp 
of the issues involved, intended to accomplish their stated goals. Mohamed 
Kamel, Egypt's new Foreign Minister, who disagreed with Sadat over the- 
concessions he had made at Camp David, made a remarkable observation . 
that gave a hint of the frame of mind of the Egyptian negotiators. He 
: wrote: . ~ 
` The Egyptian “Framework for Peace" project was not intended as the- 
basis for a negotiating position subject to bargaining: Had we had 
bargaining in mind, the project would have been based, for instance, on . 
` the partition resolution. In that case Israel would have been required to 
return all the territories it had annexed by force from the territories : 
, allocated. to the Palestinian State by the terms of the said resolution ` 
from 1949 to 1967. Rather the project depended on. the strict imple- 
mentation of Resolution 242, which contained the basic elements for a 
settlement of the conflict." 


It is still not clear what the Egyptians hadi in mind if not bargaining. Nor 
“is it clear why their project was not baséd on the UN resolution of- 1947, 
which partitioned Palestine. This resolution recognizes the legitimacy of . 

* Ibid., p. 284. Emphas added. a; 
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the right of the Palestinians to selfdetermination and national independence, 
whereas Resolution 242 treats the Palestinian question as a humanitarian 
rather than a political issue. Besides, in requiring Israel to withdraw only to 
territories occupied after 1967 and requiring and Arab states to recognize 


' Israel's sovereignty and territorial integrity, Resolution 242 was in: fact 


legalizing Israel's occupation of the territories it had seized in 1948-49 in 
excess of the area of the Jewish State as defined by the UN partition 
resolution of 1947. This violates Resolution 242’s own preamble, which 
reaffirms the principle of “the inadmissibility of the acquisition of territory 


by war”. That is precisely why the Israelis insisted that any negotiations be ` 
' based on Resolution 242, not on anything else. : 


The Egyptians had in fact been warned about Carter's inability to put 
pressure on Israel. The negotiations at Camp David confirmed Carter's. 
own warning in the matter. Carter did make some attempts at getting , 


. Begin to-agree to the official US position; but to no avail. In fact the 


attempts were unconvincing. According to an Israeli account, Carter said 
at a meeting of the Israeli and US delegations that he intended to bring up 
the issue of the national rights of the Palestinians. “Out of the question", 

Begin replied. Carter.raised thé question of a freeze on new settlements. 


` The Israelis objected immediately. When the discussion came to the clause 


in Resolution 242 about “nonacquisition of territory by force” Begin 
strongly affirmed: “We will not accept that [clause]." “Mr Prime Minister,” 


- Carter replied,. “that is not only the view of Sadat, it is also the American 


view—and you will have to accept it.” “Mr President,” Begin said tersely. 

“no threats, please."? In fact it seems that it was Begin who was able to 
use threats agdinst Carter. Towards the end of the conference, Dayan 
warned the Americans that if President Carter insisted on “setting out in 
detail the’ American position on East Jerusalem, Begin would simply pack 
his bags and go home”. Vance wrote: “We were very angry, Carter 
furiously demanded to know if Israel meant to tell the United States it 
could not even publicly state its own national position."* That is precisely 
what happened.. The United States was not able to state its own position 
explicitly in the letter dealing with Jerusalem. 

The Egyptians were astonished when Carter told them that he would ' 
submit a project for a settlement based on the Israeli idea of selfrule. To 
make it acceptable to Kamel, the Egyptian Foreign Minister, whom Carter 
knew to be less eager than Sadat, Carter hinted at the benefits that would 


: flow to Egypt from the strategic alliance between Egypt, Israel, and-the 


United States: “Were Egypt, Israel, and the United States on the same 
side, then no Power outside or inside the area would dar oppose them."* 

= Weizman, n. 40, pp. 364-6. D 

™ Cyrus Vance, Hard Choices. Critical eara. in America s Koreagn Policy (New York, 
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The Americans also stated that dies could not treat thé E ians and the. : 
Israelis equally as the Egyptians might expect. Am r Eilts told 


Kamel, wo was expecting the US project to be presented forcoisideraton: n 


Tam sorry, Mohamed, but. . Begin has prodüced a written pledge to 

the Israeli Government; signed by Kissinger in 1975. This commits the ; 

United States to abstajn from presenting any project on the settlement 

of ‘the Arab-Israeli conflict without prior consultation with’ Israel. 
` SR CD E: 
^ have prepared.” 


In effect the Annak were admitting that every “American project” 
presented to Egypt would in reality. be an “American project” marked by 
pconeulenens: with Israel. According to EA Vance, 


The Israelis had crosseti out all the language in the vicum drawn . 
_ from Resolution 242, in particular the language dealing with the in- 
admissibility of the acqüisition of territory by war. They also deleted 
references to the “Palestinian people". . . . They eliminated reference to 
a peace treaty to settle the final status of the West Bank and Gaza. . 
[And they] flatly refused to discuss our proposed language calling for a . 
freeze on settlements while negotiations were in progresem 


The Israeli Foreign Minister recognized that “there were many Israeli - 
amendments to the US proposal that it was changed beyond recognition" ." 
When the Egyptians met to discuss the US project, ‘it became apparent 
that Sadat was determined to forge ahead, regardless of the opposition of 
` his entourage. The Egyptian Foreign Minister expressed his opposition to 
‘the US project and pointed out, among other things, that it refetred to 
Egypt taking over Jordan's tesponsibility should Jordan refuse to take part 
in the negotiations. Sadat gave this remarkable assessment: "That is: 
correct: I cannot have the initiative depend upon the humour-of King 
- Hussein.” He answered that if Jordan refused, he would take over that role 
and that if the PLO objected, "I shall send Egyptian troops to the West 
^. Bank. I am aware that we shall lose some men, but they will kill ten men of 
the organization [PLO] for every Egyptian who is killed"." ` 
Sadat followed his usual habit of having private meetings with Israeli and 
US leáders and making unilateral decisions, often without his entourage 


... knowing anything about the.decisions that were.being made. He met 


Weizman, for instance. it was a private dis: Sadat did not disclose to 


™ Ibid., p. 325. 
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his Foreign Minister what happened or what was decided at the meeting.” 
« According to Weizman, Sadat told him that he was entitled to conclude -a 
separate treaty and that if no Arab leader joined in the negotiations, “he 
-would carry on alone. Weizman felt reassured by this “encouraging sign”. 
In accordance with the Israeli game plan, Weizman worked to'isolate Sadat 
‘from his entourage, particularly from the Egyptian Foreign Ministry 
group, whose “ideological convictions did not permit them to accommodate 
new ways of thinking”. At least on two reported occasions he urged 
Sadat to meet Dayan alone. Sadat agreed. Given the documented record, 


it is likely that Sadat’s meeting with Dayan was the coup de grace that ' 


finished Sadat’by taking the Israeli game plan to its next logical step of 
exposing to Sadat the helplessness of his position. : " p 
Dayan reportedly said to Sadat that . “a 


... he-was courageous and forthright, and so he (Dayan) would be blunt 
‘with him. It was Sadat’s belief that the problem centred. around the . 
solution to the Palestinian question, whereas the solution to this was = 
easy when compared with the problem of the Israeli settlements and 
‘airfields in Sinai. He must know that neither Begin, Perez not any other 
leader could under any circumstances relinquish them. 

Sadat had asked him: . . . “Do you imagine . . . that iti is possible for 
me to conclude any peace treaty with you which did not include the 
removal of the settlements and airfields and the restitution of Sinai with ` 
full sovereignty?” Dayan had informed him that, in that case, “we shall 
continue to occupy Sinai and pump oil". Whereupon Sadat wanted to. 
know why. he had not said so from the beginning, instead of wasting. 
Carter's, Dayan's, and his (Sadat's) time. i 

Dayan had answered: “We did say 80 from the start, but you chose, 

MEO polieva tia, -= 7 


And indeed ihe Israelis had stuck by that position from the very begin 
Sadat, however, with no tangible indications to the contrary and every sign 
pointing to the Israeli-game plan, chose not to © delude this fundamental 
factor in his assessment. 

Sadat decided that he had made a mistake and ordered his delegation to | 
prepare to return'home.. At this point Vance came tapersuade him to stay. 
Sadat complained about the many concessions he had made and, to the 
Surprise of his Foreign EE made the folowing; tevelation: i 

Theré is a tendency to put our signatures to what has dready been - 

agreed, but to do so would SE me to sign away oreo I would, 

™ Ibid., p.331. ^"^ 1 i 

™ Weizman, n. 40, pp. 349-50. ; : i 

* Kamel, n. 39, pp. 350-1. : 7 
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never have agreed to were it not that I wislied to help Carter by ensuring., 


that the failure of the Conference would not be attributed to him. . . . It 
: should be understood that the concessions I-have made were for the 
sake of the United States and President Carter personally... .” 


Carter came, and, as usual, Sadat had a private meeting with him. Sadat 
then. told Kamel that he would stay and sign the accord after all. When 


Kamel objected, Sadat replied: "I shall sign anything proposed by President ; 


Carter without reading it.”™ 
` Kame! tried one last time to dissuade Sadat from signing and urged him 
to return to the Arab fold. Sadat rejected his Minister's plea, and told him: 
“President Carter has affirmed to me that when he is re-elected for another 
term, he will be in a very strong position and will be able to put pressure on 


Israel."** He had all along placed greater faith in President Carter than in 


-his own Ministers and advisers. This assessment is corroborated by Vance, 
who wrote: “Right to the last moment, some of Sadat’s advisers were still 
arguing that the agreement was slanted toward Israel's positions. But Sadat ` 

` trusted President Carter and gave his consent". ** 

Sadat agreed to make one last concession, and he did so in his dades 


istic stvle. Weizman came to see him, and told him that he wanted to. 


- enlarge the Israeli force stationed in the small demilitarized zone on the 


Israeli side of the border. “How many battalions do you want?", Sadat. 


demanded. “Three battalions of our border guard", Weizman replied. “All 
. right, Ezer,” Sadat said grandly. “For you, four battalions.” 


Disappointed and reportedly dejected, Sadat recognized how little he - 


had achieved, but he continued to place hopes in Carter. When a member 
of the Egyptian delegation said that the agreement. did not guarantee 
selfdetermination for the Palestinians, Sadat replied, “It was not possible 
to do otherwise. President Carter confided to me that this phrase would, in 
his words, ‘cost me my job'".** When Nabil Al-Araby, Director of the 
Legal Department, explained to Sadat how the letters Sadat had accepted 
on'Jerusalem were of no legal value, he angrily replied: 


f 


You people in,the Foreign Ministry are under the impresion that you 


understand politics. In reality, however, you understand absolutely ' 


nothing. ... I am a man whose actions are governed by a higher strategy 
which you are incapable of either perceiving or understanding. ... Now 


AA D 
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be so good asto leave and do not come back to waste my time with futile 
legal arguments!” 


After Sadat's private meeting with Carter, every hour brought “reports 
of further concessions”. “The real problem at Camp David”, wrote the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister, “was President-Sadat himself. He had capitulated 
unconditionally to President Carter, who, in turn, had capitulated uncondi- 
tionally to Menahim Begin.”!"' Kamel handed his resignation to Sadat and : 
refused to attend the signing ceremonies at the White House. 

The guiding principles for a “a just, comprehensive, and durable settle- 
ment of the Middle East conflict” and for the solution of the Palestinian 
problem “in all its aspects” were essentially based on Begin’s home rule 
plan. They excluded both Palestinian selfrepresentation and selfdetermi- 
nation, bypassed the principle of nonacquisition of territory by force, and 
spoke of “redeploying” Israeli forces, ‘thus jettisoning the principle of 
withdrawal from the West Bank and Gaza. The other document negotiated 
at Camp David provided a framework for a peace treaty between Egypt 
and Israel. It led to the Blair House talks, which started in October 1978. 


Blair House and the Egyptian-Israell Treaty : 


At the Blair House talks the Egyptians demanded but were unable to 
obtain linkage between the implementation of the Egyptian-Israeli Treaty 
and progress on arrangements for the West Bank and Gaza. The Israelis 
insisted on and obtained a separate peace. They also demanded that 

_ Egypt’s treaty with Israel be given priority over Egypt’s prior commitments 
to the Arab states. The Egyptians agreed. 

During the ríegotiations Begin started reneging on the Camp David 
"Accords. He announced plans, for instance, for expanding the West Bank 
settlements. Vance wrote: “This step was contrary even to Begin’s version 
of the Camp David Accords. We were very angry.” And yet all that the US 
Secretary of State did was to issue a “statement of regret”. He also 
deplored the fact that’ 


. ^. the Israelis denied that there would ever be a referendum in which 
the Palestinians would participate, even though the Camp David Accords 
explicitly provided that the agreement on the final status of the West 
Bank-Gaza would be submitted “to a vote by the elected representatives 
of the inhabitants of the West Bank and Gaza". . . . Similarly Begin now 
denied that there need be any withdrawal of the Israeli Defense Forces 
from the West Bank, although the Camp David Accords specified that 


` "" [bid , pp. 274-5. 
'* [bid., p. 372. 
!! [bid , p. 358. 
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some Israeli forces would be withdrawn and the rest redeployed into a 
limited number of security locations.'? 


Although i Israeli statements and actions gave enough room for 
doubting the wisdom of making more concessions, Sadat decided to accept 
US entreaties for more concessions. On 10 December 1978 Vance went to 
Egypt to present to Sadat some Israeli demands with regard to the Blair 
House talks. He later wrote: 


Sadat and his senior Cabinet advisers believed that they bad already 
gone beyond what was politically wise in meeting Israel's concerns: . . . I 
stressed that we must find a way to close off the issues quickly. .. . 
Finally, Sadat said he would accept the treaty text as written, thus 
overruling his Cabinet. Further, he agreed to our interpretive state- 
ments and the letter on the priority of obligations. On the West Bank 
and Gaza side letter, Sadat again reversed:a previous Cabinet decision 
and dropped his demand.'? 


Sadat also agreed to terminate the state of belligerency between Egypt and 
Israel and establish peace while Israeli troops were still occupying Egyptian 
territory. He accepted the Israeli demand that the process of normalization 
between the two countries start while Israel was still in occupation of 
Egyptian territory. He gave in to the demand that Egypt severely limit its 
* forces in all of Sinai, even in the zone closest to the Canal. Former 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Ismail Fahmy noted that ^nowhere in Sinai was 
Egypt free to exercise its full sovereignty. . . . In effect the treaty sur- 
rendered Sinai's vital strategic value to Egypt and our first line of defence 
has been transferred from our frontier to the Suez Canal." Sadat also 
- agreed to other limitations on Egyptian sovereignty. He permitted multi- 
lateral forces patrolling the demilitarized zone, to be stationed on the 
Egyptian side of the border where Egypt itself was under an obligation not 
to keep troops. Israel had refused to do likewise on its side of the border. 
Again Sadat agreed as a favour to his American friends to construct a new 
road through Sinai linking Jordan, Israel, and Egypt near-Eilat. The 
road was likely intended for future use by the American Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force. Most significantly Sadat agreed to repudiate Egypt's prior 
' commitments and historic solidarity with the Arab world by agreeing to the 
priority of the obligations clause in Article VI (which was deleted from the 
text of the treaty as published in Egypt). Article VI(5) of the treaty reads 
as follows: "Subject to Article 103 of the.United Nations Charter, in the 
event of a conflict between the obligations of the Parties under the present 


'2 Vance, n. 94, p 238. 
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Treaty and any other obligations, the obligations under this treaty will be 
binding and implemented." This compromised Egypt's ability to abide by 
its prior commitments to the Arab countries and consecrated its military 
removal from the conflict even though Arab territories were still under : 
Israeli occupation.'^ . 

In addition, the United States provided Israel, but not Egypt, with 
political and military commitments. It signed with Israel a Memorandum of 
Agreement at Camp David which stated: "The United States will provide 
support it deems appropriate for proper actions taken by Israel in response 
to such demonstrated violations of the Treaty of Peace." Mustapha 
Khalil, then Egypt's Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, launched an 
immediate protest when he received a copy of the agreement just twenty- 
four hours before the signing ceremony of the Peace Treaty. He wrote to 
Secretary Vance on 26 March 1979, complaining: "The American-Israeli 
Memorandum assumes that Egypt is the side liable to violate its obligations. 
The United States is supposed to be a partner in a tripartite effort to 
achieve peace and-not to support the allegations of one side against the 
other.” Khalil-sent two protest letters to Vance, who must have informed 
Sadat. Sadat apparently “dismissed [the letters] as unimportant, reflecting 
Khalil's personal views rather than the stand of the Egyptian leadership”.'” 
Vance never answered the letters. The Peace Treaty was signed on 26 
March 1979; so was the Memorandum of Agreement. The Egyptian dele- 
gation was reportedly “exttemely unhappy about Sadat’s attitude and his 
willingness to make concessions to the Israelis” and his tendency to ignore. 
the opinions of his own delegation and take decisions singlehandedly." ` 


Conclusion 


Soon after the signing of the treaty the consequences of the decisions and 
the negotiating approach came to haunt Sadat. He came to the painful 
` realization that in the triangular relationship between Egypt, Israel, and 
the United States, US aid was subordinated to Egypt's acquiescence in 
Israeli actions. Egypt was, as Herman Eilts observes, ^judged by Washington 
on how it conducted itself toward Israel".'* US aid imposed guidelines on 
Egypt that subordinated Egypt's internal needs to peace with Israel and 


1H See Guyora Binder, Treaty Conflict and Political Consideration: The Dialectic of Dupli- 
city (New York, 1988). 

iB For the full text of the Egyptian response, sec Fahmy, n. 27, p. 297. 
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oriented poenus and researches i in the direction of “normalization” of. 
relations between lsrael and Egypt. Israel felt unrestrained, and. its | 

behaviour added to Sadat’s isolation and public humiliation. For instance, 

` shortly-after-Egypt signed a protocol for cultural cooperation with Israel 

making it a criminal offence in Egypt to oppose Camp David, Israel 

annexed Arab Jerusalem. In February 1981 the Socialist Labour Party, the 

major Opp os nest patty in Egypt, Witharew is suppait for Comp Dayar and: 
raised the Palestinian flag on its headquarters. . 

On 7 June 1981, only two days after his meeting with Sadat, Begin sent 
his air force to bómbard the Iraqi nuclear reactor. In July 1981 Israel 
' launched a massive air raid against residential West Beirut, killing 300 
civilians and injuring another 800. The Camp David constituency in Egypt 
was rapidly eroding. Many Egyptians, observed an Egyptian intellectual, 
“perceived their President either-as a fool or as a traitor".?* The electoral 
defeat of his friend Carter dashed Sadat's hopes and expectations of more 
' support from the United States. After his first meéting with the new US 
President, Ronald Reagan, unabashedly committed to the use of Israel as a 
strategic asset, Sadat went back to Cairo reportedly dejected and despon- 
dent: Unable to translate peace with Israel into stability in the region and 
prosperity in Egypt, wielding no influence with his. American and Israeli: 
allies, and isolated in the Arab world, he faced mounting opposition at 
home. He responded in his usual grand style with what he called “a purge". 
In September 1981 he arrested and threw into jail 1,500 Opposition leaders, 
' intellectuals, writers, and religious leaders, all opposed to Camp David.” 
On 6 October 1981 he was assassinated by members of a militant Islamic 

group. 

On 6 June 1982 Israel launched a full-scale invasion of the Lebanon. Few 
in Egypt now spoke in defence of Camp David and peace with Israel. Many 
blamed Sadat’s policies for isolating Egypt and allowing Israel to wage war 
against the Arabs and to consolidate its occupation of Arab territories. 
Anis Mansour, one of the most prominent among Egyptian writers to 
defend Camp David, wrote: “There is‘not a single voice in Egypt that has 
not disavowed its previous faith in the possibility of total peace with Israel 

. We had reconciled with Israel looking forward to the possibility of 
comprehensive peace. . . . It turned out to be a mistake."'? 

The outcome of the Egyptian-US and Egyptian-Israeli negotiations 
reflected the balance of power between the negotiators in 1979. However, ` 
a realistic assessment óf the forces at play at the beginning of negotiations 
an D05 cold have tocifitod “afar more: chectiye Agian rte edition 
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power ‘successfully marshalled by the Arab countries for the military 
operations of 1973 and for the brief political battle which ensued. Although 
Sadat understood the significance of Arab unity and its potential as “the 


sixth world Power” he took Egypt's leadership role for granted. When his — ' 


assessments-and the strategic decisions which flowed from them elicited 
little support from the Arabs, he decided to sacrifice the tangible assets of 
. Arab power for the uncertain hope that the perspicacity of his strategy 
would be vindicated. His strategy was based on a highly personalistic 
assessment of the relevant policies of Israel and the United States and of 
their relative power. He made widely optimistic calculations of the impact 
of bis socalled "strategic thinking", which, consisted essentially in de- 
Nasserizing Egypt internally and externally and realigning its foreign policy 
in line with US objectives in the region, which gave primacy to guaranteeing 
Israel's existence and to having unimpeded access to the region's strategic 
resources. In enthusiastically espousing these objectives, Sadat hoped that ` 
the United States would reward him by implementing its declared official 
policy of a comprehensive settlement in the region on the basis of Israel’s 
withdrawal from the Arab territories it had occupied. However, he over- 
estimated US ability and willingness to put pressure on Israel and under- 
-estimated Israel’s tenacity and its determination to hang on to its conquests. 
. Surprisingly he entered into new alliances bereft of regional and inter- 
national allies, thus facilitating the exploitative use of the weakness of his 
position. Most significantly his decisionmaking and his ability to make 
concessions undisturbed by the opposition-of his Ministers was facilitated 
by the authoritarian character of his rule. Had be been accountable to 
Egypt’s political institutions or to the professional and bureaucratic élite, 
he would have been unable to separate Egypt from the Arab camp and 
_ Pursue a course of action that facilitated Israeli consolidation of the Arab 
territories it had occupied and attempted military solutions to the Pales- 
tinian problem. 
. In contrast with Begin and the Israelis, who expressed firm commitment 
to positions from which they did not budge, Sadat's positions were elastic, 
flexible, and often contradictory. His decisionmaking and negotiating 
strategies involved deception and manipulation but generally vis-à-vis his 
own Ministers and Arab allies, Whereas Begin, Dayan, and Weizman 
` avoided making commitments by saying that they had to have Cabinet 
approval, Sadat often made decisions on the ‘spot, alone, and in private 
with Israeli and US negotiators. If his Ministers objected to any particular ` 
decision, he just ignored them. When the Americans asked for more 
- concessions, he obliged “as a favour" to his friend Carter and unilaterally 
reversed previously established policy decisions agreed upon by the Cabinet. 
Certainly the operational environment in 1978-79 had placed considerable 
constraints on the kind, of agreements he could get. The documentary 
record, however, leaves little doubt that the Egyptian decisions dnd 
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several examples of 'Britain's role and contribution in the field. Other 
useful essays include: "The United Nations and Human Rights" by Andrew 
Williams; “The United Nations: A Suitable Place for Disasters?” ‘by 
‘Randolph Kent; and “The International "Telecommunication Union” by 
George A. Codding, Jr. What is remarkable about these papers is that they 
have all resulted from the personal experience of their respective authors 
irí the institutions they discuss. 

The book contains, in its third and final part, a couple of essays which 
focus on the question of reform of the United Nations—a subject of much 
contemporary interest. In the first essay, Maurice Bertrand focuses on what 
ails the United Nations functioning in the economic and social sectors and 
explains how we may improve the situation. (The essay, in fact, is excerpted 
from his report originally issued as a UN document.) He vigorously calls 
for a genuine “economic United Nations", i.e., a world organization in 
which purely political problems would certainly not-be ruled out but where 
economic problems would take precedence. He calls for the establishment : 
of a limited- membership, geographically representative Economic Security 
Council on the pattern of the European Communities—a negotiating 
organization in which Governments and a group of independent persons 
- chosen by the international community would be represented for their 
expertise (p. 214). However, he is not as forthcoming on the question of. 
' reforming the political/security structures in the United Nations system. 
He says that Members should make the most of the instruments already 
available although they may be ill suited to the present-day situation as it 
would be impossible to build alternative structures that would be an 
improvement on the Security Council. One may ask if this would not help 
only in strengthening the stranglehold of the West on the global political/ 
security system without regard for the numerous qualitative changes that 
have occurred in the world since the establishment of the United Nations. 
Would it be possible to draw a firm dividing-line between the economic/ 
social structures and the political/security structures in the context of 
reform of the world forum? Even as regards the economic structures, 
Bertrand is *anxious to confine" himself to the universal United Nations 
system without considering the Bretton Woods institutions in his reform 
package. However, he acknowledges that the Bretton Woods institutions 
also should be restructured: lest the process of reform should remain 
. incomplete (p. 218). Going by the dominant role that the Bretton Woods 
institutions have played in the ordering of international economic relations, is 
it not imperative for us to consider, in spite of the Western imperviousness 
to any suggestions for reform, how best the:International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank might be restructured along with the universal bodies? 

The question of reform is perhaps inseparable from the question who 
wants-what and why. Paul Taylor examines very ably and objectively the 
financial crisis in the United Nations in liis contribution “Reforming the 
_ System: Getting the Money to Talk". As he puts it, the controversy is ' 
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essentially a repetition of an old quàrrel between the major states, viz., 
quarrel between those who dead and manage the system and those who 
believe that the international organization should be representative and be 
governed by a version of the democratic principle, “with each state being 
equal to every other in having one vote" (p. 220). Unlike the reform 
attempts made in earlier years, the current attempt should be traced to the 
United States withholding its contributions to the United Nations budget 
and its threat to effect a further cut. The resulting financial emergency 
caused the General Assembly to establish a Group of Eighteen High-Level 
Inter-Govetnmental Experts and the controversial report of this Group in 
1986. On the report, Taylor aptly notes (p..230): - 


An element which was new in 1986-7 and which added a new dynamic 
_to the reform process, was that the pressure for reform now derived 
primarily from the need to save money and not other pressures, such as 
the need to adjust to new tasks or to be more'effectivé. The Americans 
had made this the case. Another new element was that in the process of 
seeking reforms to the perceived problems the Americans found an 
opportunity for pressing for changes which they thought would give 


power to the payer. 


Then there is the General Aay 8 prescription of a consensus‘to the 
Committee on Programme and Coordination (CPC) and its stipulation that 
' the Fifth Committee of the Assembly should make every effort to achieve 
the broadest possible agreement on the budget before forwarding it to the 
Plenary. Consensus as a way of reaching decisions is certainly not new to 
the CPC. However, with the expansion of the CPC’s role (p. 232), 


. there is a greater risk that voting would take place, and lines drawn 
between the larger number of smaller contributors and the smaller: 
number of larger contributors. Conversely, the requirement of consensus 
would greatly increase'the leverage which could be exercised by the 
major contributing states over the others. 


Also the United States seems to be keen on promoting a strategy to ensure 
that whatever “improvement” is carried out in the budgetary process in the 
central system constitutes the beginnings of radical reform which would 
soon encompass all the Specialized Agencies. In short, it seems to regard - 
consensus as a practical alternative to weighted voting. One wonders how. 
far it would succeed in its strategy. f 

All in all, a laudable attempt has been made to put together a wide range 
of rich presentations. Of course one wishes there had also been an analysis 
of institutions like UNESCO, whose work has in recent years been a 
subject of much controversy. 

The book is a rich source of information to the student and the specialis 
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alike although its stated objective is only to introduce the reader to the 
work of international institutions. Another feather in the editorially shared 
cap of Taylor aS Greom! r 


Centre for International Politics, —- C.S.R. MURTHY 
Organization, and Disarmament, - dt i 

School of International Studies, E 

Jawaharlal. Nehru University 


ALAN M. RUGMAN and ALAIN VERBEKE. Global Corporate Strategy and > 
Trade Policy. London/New York: Routledge, 1990. Pp. xii + 168. 
: £35.00. 


The kind of industrial and trade policies that a country adopts determines 
: how far a company can achieve efficiency by-exploiting its firm-specific 
advantages. It is not often that we get an explicit discussion on the 
important role of Government policy in determining the performance of a 
firm through its interaction-with the Government. — " . : 
The book under review aims at analysing the effects of Canada's trade 
.' and industrial policies on the country's multinational companies in achieving 
efficiency. The underlying assumption: of the authors is that there is in- 
` creasing competition in the world market. They gay that it has long been 
assumed that the world economy is dominated by the United States, and 
argue that this assumption should be replaced by a realistic perspective that 
recognizes the existence of the power triad, viz., the intense global ' 
competition between the firms‘ of the three economic blocs—Japan, the 
European Community,.and the United States. They believe that for a 
small, open economy like Canada, eae Je Mie tacst IRDOHSDE enc " 
element for the long-term survival of corporation. 

The Free Trade Agreement between Canada and the United States is an 
important component of the global environment to which Canadian firms 
need to adjust. The authors of the book under review sent a questionnaire’ 
to a large number of multinational companies in Canada and the subsidiary 
companies in the United States with a view to eliciting their responses to 

, this agreement. Interestingly 80 per cent of the respondents fowpaR the 
agreement beneficial. 

-The authors also analyse in detail the trade and industrial policies ofti the 
United States. They differentiate efficiency-oriented trade policies from 

‘those that are not so oriented. They argue that corporation in Japan and 
the United States has heightened the capability to influence trade and 
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industrial policies of those countries so as to achieve both short-term and 
long-term objectives. They attempt to show how US policies have, over the 
. years, become protectionist and how they occasionally encourage elements 
of policy that are not oriented to efficiency. This they do after a theoretical. 
presentation. US policies, according to them, have cost the consumer dear. 

The authors do not overlook the relationship between industrial and 
trade policies and its impact on the growth of a firm. In fact they stress the 
role of industrial policies in determining efficiency. 

The book under review is important for students of the Free Trade 
Agreement- between Canada and the United States as well as for those 
working in the field of cooperation between business and Government. 


Centre for International Politics, SUMITRA CHISHTI 
Organization, and Disarmament, 
School of-International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


REBECCA M.M. WALLACE. International Law: A Student Introduction. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell, 1986. Distributed in India by N.M. 
Tripathi Private Limited, Bombay. Paperback. Pp. xxiv + 275. 
£12.95. 

There is no dearth of textbooks and treatises on international law, especially 

those published in the Western world. But there is an acute shortage of 

introductory material in the nature of a primer, a “horn book” in American 
terminology dovetailed to meet the needs of students following a one-year 
undergraduate course of some fifty to seventy hours and capable of being 
uséd as a supplement to the recognized case law books on the subject. This 
small book, written by one who is a lecturer at the University of Strathclyde, 

ably fills that slot in the market. f 

The present reviewer is fascinated, however, by the dexterity with which 
the author strives to steer clear of some knotty issues of international law. 

For instance, while the presentation on the new law of the sea (pp. 119-54) 

notes the high points of the Convention of 1982, it does not take a stand on 

a number of issues like: the- refusal of the major Powers to ratify it, or 

Canada's announcement in 1985 of its intention to establish baselines 

round the Arctic archipelago, or the continuance of nuclear tests by China 

and. France. The first is clearly an exercise in bad faith; the second, a 

probable violation of the Convention of 1982; and the third, a cynical 

~ misuse of a rare display of judicial pusillanimity on the part of the World 
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Court in the Nuclear Tests ciuis. But then one may argue that an introduc- 
tion to international law is hardly the right vehicle for bcd such legal 
nuances with patently political undertones. 
The refusal of the author to take a stand on the above issues, however, 
` flows from her conviction that the rules of international law represent a 
conciliatory rather than an adversary system and that to characterize states 
as “guilty” or “innocent” would not facilitate the realization of international 
peace (p. 4). This attitude is reiterated in the conclusion with further 
S pL. Distinguishing international law from municipal law, the author 
rightly warns against the tendency of lawyers to associate law.with authori- 
tative institutions possessing the competence to lay down the necessary ` 
legal rights and duties for the community. She states that international law 
does not fit into such a mould. And she adds (p. 257): "The overriding aim . 
of international law is to achieve international peace ánd security, not. 
through the characterization of an alleged offending state as 'guilty', but 
through the promotion of conciliation." She calls for the jettisoning of a 
* “blinkered” approach to international law, and suggests that one should be 
prepared “to perceive problems from a standpoint other than that of the 
lawyers”—as; for example, from the standpoint of the politician. To the 
_ politician, international law is a “box of tools" with which to accomplish his 
national interest. If it does not serve the national interest, he would deny ' 
its validity .—The author then cites, with implied approval, the position. of 
the: United States that the World Court's affirmation of jurisdiction in the 
Nicaragua case represented "an over-reaching of the Court's limits, a 
departure from its tradition of judicial restraint, and a risky venture into 
treacherous political waters" (p. 257). She could have avoided the philo- 
sophical pitfall if she had treated international law as law and not as one . 
conciliatory technique among many. States do not engage lawyers in 
Foreign Ministries for ^window-dressing" purposes; nor do they engage 
expensive attorneys at international judicial and arbitral proceedings for’ 
non-adversary or altruistic reasons. 
The above doctrinal deficiency should not, however, totally undermine 


the usefulness of this little book. For the uninitiated it offers a concise and - 


lucid account of almost all the aspects of international law. The author has 
_ packed into the traditional format as much information as she possibly 
could. On a number of issues she takes a progressive view. Noting the 
borizontal expansion of internátional law, for instance, she states cate- 
gorically that “it is no longer an exclusive Western club” (p. 5). "The | 
voting on General Assembly Resolutions”, according to her, “may provide 

an indication of what the law is, or possibly what the law should be, on a 
particular topic at a given time" (p. 27). Yet another example of her 
progressive thinking is to be found in her conclusion that states "are no 
longer the exclusive subi ^cts of international law, and other entities, notably 
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international organizations and individuals, have had to be accommodated 
within what is to be understood as an international person" (p. 68): 

On quite a few subjects the author demonstrates an uncanny insight into, 
and a wholly modern view of, the processes of international lawmaking. In 
the context of custom, she maintains that "after a practice has ripened into 
an established rule, [a state] is bound by it, regardless of whether it argues 
with it or not" (p. 12). Squeezing the problem of international protection 

‘of the environment innovatively into the traditional topic of territorial 
jurisdiction, she takes the bold position that Principle 21 of the Stockholm ' 
Declaration on the Human Environment “is declaratory of customary 
international law” (p. 97). 

On the vexed issue of use of force, the author is both candid and 
cautious. The Anglo-French invasion of Suez, the Israeli raid on Entebbe, 
and the abortive mission undertaken to rescue the US hostages in Iran. 
evoke the right response from her (p. 224): “The legitimacy of intervention 
to afford such protection is not firmly established in international law.” She 
concedes the right “if the danger to the rescuing states’ nationals can be 
shown to be overwhelming . . . [and], [a]s with self-defence, the force used 
in such circumstances [is] proportionate to the danger”. On one issue—viz., 
the requirement to pay compensation for expropriation—she abandons her 
progressive ideas and even caution. Citing the much-maligned Texaco 
arbitrator in support, she states that the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States (1974) “has; at least as yet, been denied the status of 
current international law" (p. 166). The position is clearly inconsistent with 
the author's own view, mentioned earlier, of the resolutions of the UN 
General Assembly. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, pu S . RAHMATULLAH KHAN 
Law, and Economics, School of 
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Environmental Law - 


BHARAT DESAI. Water Pollution in India: Law and Enforcement. New ` 
. Delhi: Lancers Books, 1990. Pp. xiv + 282. Rs 225.00. 


The environmental crisis being faced by the world today raises pertinent 
questions regarding the wisdom of going in for hectic development at the 
cost of precious natural resources—soil, forests, flora and fauna, water, 
and air. Rapid industrialization is primarily responsible for the pollution of 


^ 
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rivers, streams, lakes, and ground water. The developing countries are 
enthusiastic supporters of such development as they are confronted with - 
the problems of acute poverty and unemployment. In their hurry to catch 
up with the. developed world, they look upon rapid industrialization and 
‘urbanization as the panacea for all their ills. They have recklessly squandered 
their natural resources and polluted their soil and water beyond redemp- 
tion in many places. All the fourteen major rivers of India are now 
polluted; most of its forest cover is gone; and many fertile areas have 
become virtual deserts, turning thousands of people into environmental 
refugees. 

Unfortunately legislation has so far proved inetiectve and, in any case, 
inadequate to check environmental degradation, whether at the national or 
at the international level although a beginning of some sort has been made 
to develop environmental jurisprudence through judicial decisions. 

The book under review examines the existing state of environmental 
law, at both the national and international levels, its efficacy to control 
environmental pollution in general and water pollution m particular, and 
the legal norms that have emerged in the wake of judicial decisions. It also 
examines some of the international eco-standards, which can be assimilated 
‘as part of de lege lata. It is the result of an indepth study of the environ- 
mental legislations enacted so far in India and their implementation, and of 
the performance of the enforcement machinery, including pollution control 
boards. It, therefore, provides a clear overall picture of the problem of 
water pollution in India. 

The book has a commendable discussion on the case law in the field. It 
examines the norms laid down in the interpretation of the provisions of the ` 
relevant enactments as well as the difficulties hampering the implementation 
of those enactments. It cites environmental cases like the Doon Valley 
case, the Delhi Gas Leakage case, and the Ganga Pollution case to illustrate 
the growth of environmental jurisprudence through judicial decisions in 
public interest litigations. 

All in all, the study provides a comprehensive overview of the problem 
of water pollution and of the legal strategies devised and implemented for 
its control at both the national and international levels. It is a useful 
addition to the available literature on environmental pollution and can 
serve as a reference book to lawyers, scholars, policymakers, and public- 
spirited citizens concerned with the fast-deteriorating environmental 
scenario, 


Supreme Court of India, M.C. MEHTA 
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Constitutional Law 


R.K.W. GooNESEKERE. Fundamental Rights and the Constitution: A Case 
Book. Nawala, Nugegoda, Sri Lanka: Open University of Sri Lanka, 
Law and Society Trust, 1988. Paperback, Pp. xviii + 381. Price, not 
indicated. 


The author puts together in this book a number of cases-on certain issues in 
constitutional law like freedom of speech, freedom from arbitrary arrest 
and detention, freedom to form trade unions, freedom of thought, con- 
science, and religion, and freedom from torture and degrading treatment. 
He shows how the rights mentioned in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, 1948, find expression in the Republican Constitution of Sri 
Lanka, the notable exceptions being the right to own property and the 
right to work. The fundamental rights recognized under the Constitution of 
Sri Lanka are subject to a few limitations (Article 15) like national security, 
racial and religious harmony, parliamentary privilege, public health or 
morality, etc. There is an official called the Parliamentary Commissioner 
for Administration (Ombudsman), and it is to him that one is to complain 
of any infringement of a fundamental right by the State or by.an organ of 
the State and secure redress. The author also makes mention of the Human 
Rights Commission, which too has the power to deal with allegations of 
infringement of fundamental rights, especially discrimination. 

Chapter I includes basic national and international documents like the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, and the Powers and Functions of the Commission _ 
for the Elimination of Discrimination and Monitoring of Fundamental 
Rights Regulations, 1986. It also gives us a part of the fundamental rights 
recognized in-the Constitution of Sri Lanka for ready reference. 

The author devotes Chapter II to a discussion on freedom from arbitrary 
arrest and detention. He stresses the scope of police powers. The powers 
found in the Code of Criminal Procedure Act relate to arrest with a 
warrant, arrest without a warrant, detention, bail, and emergency (bail) 
regulations. He also discusses the provision of powers to the police under 
the Prevention of Terrorism Act, 1979. In Part-B of the chapter he deals 
with the Public Security Ordinance. He gives a comprehensive exposition 
of the law relating to preventive detention during an Emergency. Also he 
provides a resumé of the opinions of scholars and commentators of criminal 
law on this subject, as well as a comprehensive case study of American and 
British courts and the decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council and the Supreme Court of India on the topic of preventive deten-, 
tion. Furthermore, he evaluates the powers of the President and examines 
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' the issue of arrest and lawful detention with the help of the cases that have 


been decided so far. He is of the view that the law of preventive detention. 
in India is more favourable to detainees (p. 175). | 

The author reveals that the liberty of the citizen is enshrined as a 
fundamental right only in the new Constitution of Sri Lanka. He also deals - 
with the power of the Supreme Court to issue writs such as those of habeas 
corpus and presents a useful discussion on detention under the Prevention 
of Terrorism Act. 

In Chapter III the author concentrates on the freedom of speech and 
expression. He begins with the freedom of speech and the freedom of the 


-Press (books, magazines, newspapers), but goes on to focus on expression 


by means of motion pictures, use of amplifying systems, and radio and 
television broadcasts. His, treatment of the restrictions imposed on the 
freedom of speech and expression.under ordinances like the Printing and 
Press Orrdinance, the Printers and Publishers Ordinance, the Newspaper 
Ordinance, and the Public Performances and Carnivals Ordinance is ex- 
cellent. He examines. the scope of the constitutional guarantee of this 
freedom with the help of a number of important cases. Quoting extensively 
from the American, British, and Indian practices, he expresses the view 
that freedom of speech must yield precedence to public order and that it 
would be lawful for the State to restrict the freedom to propagate one's 
ideas and thoughts wher the exercise of such freedom clashes with the 
principles of State policy. He'then discusses important issues like parlia- 
mentary legislation and proceedings, fair comment on and proper criticism 
of legislations in the public interest, and the law relating to contempt of 


' court and comments prejudicial to proceedings pending in court.’ His 


analysis of the restrictions imposed on the freedom of speech and expression 
by the law of defamation, as well as of the restrictions imposed by the-State ` 
in the interest of promoting religious harmony and ensuring puse morality, 
makes interesting reading. 

The author deals with the freedom of association and the edom to join 
a trade union in the next chapter. He declares that the right to strike work 
is not a fundamental right. 

While examining freedom of thought, conscience, and religion in Chapter 
V,.the author forcefully argues that this freedom does not include any. | 


' . fundamental right to establish and maintain institutions for the education 


and training of people for religióus purposes. His discussion on Section 
18(1) (d) of the Pirivana Education Bill is very useful inasmuch as. he 
compares its provisions with those of Article 25 (1) of the Indian Consti- 
tution. i f 

The author carries a brief but relevant discussion on freedom, from 
torture and degrading treatment. While evaluating Article 11 of the 


. Constitution of Sri Lanka, 1978, he mentions the leading decisions of the 


European Court of Human Rights in cases like Ireland v. United Kingdom 
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and Donelly and others v. United Kingdom. This helps the reader see the 
-law of Sri Lanka in this area in the right perspective. 

The work is essentially a case book on fundamental rights and the 
Constitution of Sri Lanka. The author analyses more than 230 court 
decisions from Sri Lanka; Britain (including the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council), and the United States—reported as well as unreported. He 
seems to have consulted all the constitutional law documents, the relevant 
legislations, and the opinions of courts. The book is, therefore, an enduring 
contribution to the literature on the constitutional law of Sri Lanka, 
especially on fundamental rights. S. Sharvananda, a former Chief Justice 
of Sri Lanka, very rightly predicts in his Foreword that the book is bound 
to be useful not only to the legal profession but to all citizens inasmuch as it 
would enable them to see the fundamental rights of Sri Lanka in the right 
perspective. In fact we have here a valuable referencg book; and both 
students and practitioners of constitutional law in general and comparative 
constitutional law in particular will find it indispensable. The printing and 
production of the book too is excellent. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, T.R. SUBRAMANYA 
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Defence 


BIRLA INSTITUTE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, Economic Research Division, 
` Self-Reliance and Security: Role of Defence Production. New Delhi: 
Radiant Publishers, 1984. Pp. xxiv + 229. Rs 125. 00 


The book under review is the work, of a career military officer; Colonel 
R. Rama Rao. He prepared it for the Economic Research Division of the 
Birla Institute of Social Research (BISR). He is distinguished for his exper- 
tise and for his skill in interweaving arguments at different levels—politics, 
defence policy, defence production policy, defence technology, defence 
research, etc. His theme is that the private sector, which has “created 
facilities in a number of areas covering engineering, chemicals, plastics, 
automobiles, and other products, could with advantage produce a wide 
variety of materials, semis, equipment, and components required for the 
forces” (p. 189). In other words he wants it to enter defence production. 

The author examines the steps taken by the Government of India to 
promote selfreliance in security matters. He praises them, but says that we 
- shall have to overcome limitations of policy by involving the private sector 
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in defence production to obviate whatever "vulnerability" India still has in 
the military sphere. Let us have a closer look at his argument to understand `’ 
his position. He first gives us his own broad definition of national security: 

. a nation's security can be safeguarded, that is its frontiers defended, 
its freedom maintained, and national institutions preserved only when the 
nation, as a whole, is determined to preserve its independence." He 
identifies national security with the defence of our frontiers, the maintenance 
of freedom, and the preservation of national institutions. Not only frontiers 
but also the value system and institutions should be protected. This is best 
done through selfreliance. India has to operate in a hostile environment 

- created.by the potential and use of a nuclear armoury, as well as chemical 
and biological weapons. There is an arms race in the region forced prin- 
cipally by the United States. (He usually tags on the Soviet Union whenever 

"he mentions the United States, but adds “possibly” or “perhaps” to such a 
statement in each case, thus subscribing to the Super Power thesis, thoygh 
with qualifications. ): 

In view of the regional arms race the author thinks that there is no ' 
"alternative. to developing competence to build weapons and continuously 
upgrading one's technology" (p. 7). The developing countries, however, 
face heavy odds in bridging the technological. gap created by developments 
in the Western countries both 'at the level of R and'D and in respect of 
applications in. weapon systems for land, sea, and air and for outer space; 
both conventional and nucleár and chemical and biological. The efforts of 
the Third World to attain selfreliance are faced with stiff competition, if 
not resistance, from the developed world because “arms-exporting countries . 
- have a stake in retaining and, to the extent possible, in increasing their 
share of the world arms, market" (p. 90). . 
In the context of the arms race, the regional threat to India’s security, -` 
and the evolving doctrines about fighting nuclear wars, the author pleads 
for "at least a modest nuclear arsenal" (p. 105) and a deterrence posture to. 
` avoid a surprise attack, whether conventional or nuclear (pp. 131, 132, and 
135). He wants a larger defence outlay for R and D and production of 
RS systems because he shares the official view, viz., that India is on 

‘the -“threshold of a technological revolution” and is ready to take of 
e 188). : * 

One can discern two disquieting elements in this work. The first is the 
emphasis of the author on the need to remodel India’s defence policy. 
Second, he wants us to remodel our defence productiom policy as well. A 
remodelling of defence policy would entail taking steps to' ensure the ` 
country's security in the context of Pakistan's acquiring nuclear weapons, 
and China's equipping itself with intermediate-range ballistic missiles; a 
remodelling of the defence production policy would mean anvolving the 
private sector in defence production. 

‘As regards having nuclear weapons, the argument is an old one: our 
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neighbour has it ső we must have it too. Earlier, it was China, and now it is 
Pakistan. India no doubt had its Pokharan but within the paradigm of using 
nuclear technology for peaceful purposes. The author pays lip-service to, 
India’s commitment to the use of atomic energy only for peaceful purposes 
but goes on to say: ^. . . the country would need to defend itself against 
possible nuclear threats.” He. wants us to consider “the subject of nuclear 
defence in earnést" (p. 189) and build up a nuclear arsenal (p. 105). 
Selfreliance and development are important goals of Indian policy. Can 
India afford to incur the heavy expenditure involved in having nuclear 
weapons that may never be used? Let us look at the experience. Nuclear 
weapons were once used by a country that had private capital interest in 
the military industry but not any more. Second, if we yield to the tempta- 
tion of having nuclear weapons just for the sake of having nuclear weapons, it 
will only bring on an economic crisis and let loose the forces of discontent. 
It may well threaten our value system and institutions from within with the 
help of forces from without. Third, China also has nuclear weapons, but 
have we for that reason gone in for them? What then is the compulsion to - 

. acquire them now? Perhaps it is a psychological hang-up that makes us 
think of possessing nuclear weapons in the face of a Pakistani arsenal: 
As regards the second remodelling, the author wants the Government of 
India to open up the womb of defence production to India's private sector. 
This is quite dangerous; it is certainly not a professional position to take. 
As we have noted earlier, the United States used nuclear weapons only 
once, but the compelling reason for it was the pressure brought to bear by 
the military-industrial complex of that country. Indeed a general, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, later warned the nation against it. 
Happily, thanks to Krishna Menon and Jawaharlal Nehru, India has 
adhered to an industrial policy and a defence production policy which 
. restrict heavy industry and defence production exclusively to the public 
-sector. There is, therefore, no possibility of militarism motivating arms 
production and.arms race in our country. It is possible for the leadership to 
take the right decisions on defence questions without worrying too much 
about the profits of the arms manufacturers. India is also not a partner in 
arms trade in exploiting the Third World. Fortunately for peace and for the 
future of this region, it has pursued policies cónducive to the furtherance of 
the processes of peace. It would not have been possible for it to do so if it 
had been held to ransom by a military-industrial complex. 
: As against this, we have here a career military officer recommending 
that we “promote more intimate cooperation and exchange of technology ` 
among public sector organizations and between public and private sector 
units and fully utilize the available and potential capacities of both sectors". 
He also advises that we should engage in sales to the countries of the Third 
World to lower our costs of production (p. 190). He wants us to resort to- 
cross-utilization and transnational arms trade to become selfreliant. And in 


" 
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the process he would make us dèpendent on the internàl factor of private 
sector and the external factor of arms trade. Is this truly selfreliance? Is it 
going to make us secure ór more secure? Let us not fall for the jingoism 
preached by the extreme Right wing in politics, career military officers, the 
private sector, et al. Let us not depart from the Menon-Nehru model in’ 
defence, production. Let us keep a watchful eye on the recent policy 


'pronouncerhents made by the high officials of the Government (such as the 


ones quoted approvingly by the author on p. 193). 


Centre for Political Studies. (0... RAKESH GUPTA 
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Political Geograpby 


D.K. ARYA and R.C. SHARMA, eds. Management Issues ahd Qperational 
. Planning for India's Borders. New Delhi: Scholar's Publishing 
Forum, 1991. Pp.xvi- 178, Rs 200.00. 


The cultural landscape—the physical environment as modified and moulded - 
by hüman action—has long been part of.the study of geography. The 


` available literature on the cultural landscape displays its many facets in 


terms of patterns, processes, and development.' It has had a significant 
impact on political decisionmaking and reflects ideological commitments. 


- The book under review emphasizes the varying impact of political deci- 


sionmaking, environmental situations, and ideological differences on' 
management issues and operational planning for India's borders. In this 
context it also meaningfully discusses the role and functions of the security 
apparatus that manages the borders. 

At present there is no clear definition of what constitutes a border area. 


_ A separate definition is adopted for each separate problem as it arises. The 


ayailable literature does not help in the matter although focus 'on any 
disputed area provides a specific example of the regional milieu, reflecting 
its transitory characteristics. Similarly, studies organized around the 


! See Derwent Whittlesey, “The Impress of Effective Central Authority upon tbe Lands- 
cape", Annals of the Association of American Geographers (Washington, D.C.), pp. 85-97; 
Julian V Minghi, “Boundary Studies in Polftical Geography", ibid., vol. 53, no. 3, September 
1963, pp 408-28; and P. Torsvik, ed , Mobihzations, Centre-Periphery Structures, and 
Nation-Buiding (Bergen, 1981). 

.? See D. Rumley and Julian V. Minghi, eds., The Geography of Border Landscapes 
"(London, 1991). 
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phenomenon of change in boundary locations generally follow a “before 
and after" approach to the impact of change in the areas concerned and to 
identify clearly differentiated borderlands. Augelli observes that border- 
lands tend historically to be zones of overlap and political instability where 
national identities and the loyalties of inhabitants are often blurred. The 
efforts made to introduce nationalization policies and the measures taken 
to defend them suggest that there is an obvious relationship between 
policies and landscapes. Indeed.there are instances where policies are 
external (of course partially, considering the total implications of the areas 
.concerned).? Prescott, while going along with this view, suggests that 
boundaries and boundary zones have largely influenced the direction of | 


"State policy.* A coróllary to this would be that the management ofissuesin ` 


a border landscape should be treated independently whereas an approach . 
so evolved should deal with i issues in an integrated manner so as to resolve 
the crisis in competitive arenas and in coníiguous areas.’ 

Although this view has a broad conceptual basis, it has certain obvious 
limitations. One of these ljfnitations is the tendency for descriptive and 
Classificatory attempts to overlap. This is what makes us, prefer a concep- 
tually narrow approach—one that concerns itself with physical artefacts. 
Moreover, descriptive studies with their implicit lack of interest in expla- 
nations of the process often overlook developments in the border landscape 
theory. Then there are efforts that separate cause from effect and which 
concentrate on the limits of the State's law-and jurisdiction as expressed 
differentially across a political boundary—as, for example, in terms of land 
use. This suggests that it is the boundary phenomenon which*introduces’ 
change, resulting in a sort of conundrum: the effects of the boundary are 
inferred from a theoretical model that assumes it to be non-existent.* There 
is need for a comparative analysis of intersectoral differences in “conflict 
and power situations. Such an analysis would imply studying a border area 
` and its problems not only from the point of view of the inhabitants there 
but also in terms of conflict or cooperation between contiguous areas 
(states). 

However, developments i in other social sciences have made a ‘significant 5 
contribution to the study of border oon Take; for instance, Rokkan’s 


| See John Augelli, “Nationalization òf Dominican Bordecabde" Geographical Review 
(New York), vol. 70 (1980), pp: 19-35. 

* See J, R. V. Prescott, Political Frontiers and Boundaries (London, 1987). - 

A See Rumley and Minghi, n. 2- 


if Ini any case it would be a mistake necessarily to assume an unchanging effect along the fol “MY 


length of the boundary. The boundary has to be divided into sectors, each with its own social, 
political, economic, and geographical attributes. Each sector calls for a separate though 
similar approach to the Hanes that are vital to-them instead of a fixation on the nature of 
functions. R A 
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construct on political development which emphasizes comparative analysis 
of the relationships between the.centre and the periphery.’ A border 
region is often an area where all the dimensions coincide. The volume 
under review, therefore, treats the management and operational Miete 
separately as important phases in decisionmaking. : 

The Indian border landscape is made up of areas of little P P 
These areas are not.easily accessible. They suffer, further, from a scarcity 
of resources. Besides, the Indian border landscape is culturally and 
economically a dependent entity. Participation by its people in the admin- 
istration and. their sharing of power do not minimize their peripherality. 
The per capita income in the border areas, barring the Punjab, is low; the 
returns, poor; and the allocations, meagre (except for the grants made to- ` 
alleviate special hardships). The peripheral inhabitants mobilize themselves 
to become culturally independent, but they remain economically dependent. 
They are also more conservative than the people in other areas and with 
less inclination to.change and adopt national norms. In fact exposure to 
sudden change through communication and development reveals their 
inadequacies. The contradictions in them help them resist strong pressures . 
to adopt national norms (and allow them to resort to mobilization). This 
exposes the vulnerability of the borderlands. Extramural forces with inter-, 
ests inimical to the nation encourage these—a war of attrition and a war by 
proxy—and foster destabilization tendencies. Their spatial dispensation 
- becomes consequential and raises the following questions: What are the 
issues involved? How have they come to be what they are today? What are 
their basic resolutions that compel the State to resort to corrective measures? 
How effective are these measures in restoring the status quo? All this is a 

part of the scenario which has grown into a Major concern. Hence the 
" importance of the present book. 

. The book is a collection of articles. It opens up a number of dimensions 
that are interlinked and interdependent. It selectively combines theoretical 
postulates with practical formulations in highlighting the issues involved in 
a border landscape like infiltration, smuggling, and terrorism. In-the 
- process it also takes up elements of the security énvironment, , regional and ` 
` global, as also interstate coordination, etc. Further, it discusses the condi- 
tions in .which the security apparatus operates, thereby revealing the 
complexity of border landscapes. 


? This approach facilitatés understanding of the differences m conflict and power which 
manifest in the border areas. Rokkan’s concept of peripherality has several dimensions: the. 
cultural (relating to-conflicts between the élite and minority ethnic groups); the economical 
(conflicts arising from exploitation and uneven distribution of wealth); the politica! (conflicts ` 
arising from variations in participation and political power); and the geographical (distance 
and perception of strategic territorial advantages as well as local/regronal conflicts ansing 
from a geographical comeidence of other dimensions) See Stein Rokkan and Derek, W. 
Urwin, Economy, Identity, Territory (London, 1983). r 
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The book contends that the absence of a holistic eigen in dealin 
with the issues thrown up by the border’ landscape exposes significant 
lacunae in the management of issues and operational planning. Rustomji in. 
his keynote address expresses it so aptly: “ . the most important aspect is 
lo see that your own men haye the minds and hearis in the right place . . 
(This is often neglected and is a primary-cause of our failure.) The point 
is proper coordination between management for security and management 
of the development of the border areas. Rustomji's address deals with the 
impact of terrorist and secessionist activity 'and suggests, pose dodi 
_ measures through. broadbased policy initiatives. 


` The discussions on national security that follow broadly touch: upon the s 


threat perceptions involved in the regional and global security environments 
and significantly relate them to internal political instability. In their analyses 
both K.R. Singh and Gautam Sen highlight the role of the implications of 
` the hidden dimension of instability. They underline the need to involve the 
inhabitants of the border areas in the process of development. Such involve- 


' ment would strengthen the position of the security agencies operating there . - 


and ensure effective patrolling of sensitive pockets so as to prevent infil- 
tration, etc. The authors succeed in their attempt to describe the role of the 
security agencies. THey emphasize the diversity of the States, particularly 
- in the border areas, and their geopolitical dimensions and environmental 
-` compulsions. R.C. Sharma goes further. He argues in favour of a security 
arrangement in which the various border žones are defined arid the role _ 
- and functions of the security agencies concerned are allowed to dominate; 
the landscape. He, however, does bot rule out the extension of the area of 
operation of the security agencies to unstable areas. He suggests that there - 
is a distinct need for a proper ecological assessment of the complexities of 
the border areas and for the adoption of a suitable- holistic approach for 
tackling them. Taking the cue from R.C. Sharma, K.K. Mojumdar states 
that the history and the legal basis of the policies evolved so far suggest that 
threat perceptions keep changing and that there is instability in the border ' 
dreas. He refers to the implications of the transfer of Shimla and the 
importance: of Chandigarh ‘while discussing the conditions of political: 
instability. His observations on frontiers and boundaries, made in the: 
` course of his discussion, are interesting. A.S. Alur reinforces many of 
these theoretical formulations with his practical experience. Taking the. . 
problem of infiltration and the policy decision made to initiate fencing. 
operations to prevent illegal entry of immigrants into the eastern sector, he 
alleges that the tendency to postpone decisions can transform a peaceful ` . 
situation into one of confrontation. It also renders costly and difficult the 
implementation of policy recommendations such as fencing. This is so 
, because things like fencing are frequently subject to natural hazards. Aluf 
describes the role and functions ot the security agencies in diszerdaue 
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terrain as well as the efforts being made by the security agéncies to restrict 
illegal transborder movements of men and material. With armed militancy 
on the rise in the Brahmaputra Valley, this aspect of the security agencies 
is now all important. Alur also discusses certain regional implications. 

Fencing in the western sector of-the border areas of the Punjab, though 


' with suitable variations, has rendered border patrolling inordinately 


_ expensive. It also adds to the complexity of nnn the development of ] 


the border areas. 

Regional and' global perceptions of conflicts ind threats have been’ 
presented under the title “Regional Issues, Conflicts, and Consequences”. 
D. Banerjee argues that the overall security ‘environment is unstable 
inasmuch as the threats arise from différent forms of coercive forces, 
including secessionist terrorism. Elaborating on this, S.D. Muni argues 
that it is-our lopsided development priorities that have resulted in diseri- 
minatidn and in the neglect of some areas. These in their turn are responsible . ' 
for the social ‘and regional inequalities that one sees everywhere. As most ` ` 
neglected areas are located in the border zone, one may safely assume that 
it is our lopsided developníent priorities which constitute the hidden 
dimension alluded to by Singh and Sen. ] ` 

Surindur Singh discusses the various aspects of ‘border security and 
elucidates the role.of the Border Security Force (BSF). He defines terms 
like “border security", “national security capabilities", etc. In the process 
he highlights the efforts of the BSF in checking illegal transborder move- 


^ ments of men. He makes a significant reference to the ideological aspects 


of the BSF and draws our attention to the Nahal Corps of Israel. 
K.C. Johrey and others relate the nature of the borders to international 


political dynamics, and suggest that the sixty-odd border districts should - 
receive immediate attention from. the State and Central Governments in ` 


respect of both.security and development. They also analyse the nature of 
and the reasons for the varying structures of the different sections of the 
border landscape. They explain why the different security agencies retain ‘ 
their individual identities. i 

The last section reviews the security dimension and interstate coordi- 
nation and broadly deals with policies and their implications vis-à-vis the 


, border landscape and security agencies. D.K. Arya and F.T.R. Colaso, for 


example, emphasize the need for border management through proper 
coordination of resources at the different levels of the State apparatus to 
achieve secure borders. They describe the role and functions of the BSF 
clearly, and argue in favour of better management through the Border 
Development Advisory Board. Resides, they strongly plead for a streng- 
thening of information flow and'for the promotion of general development 


_as they are essential prerequisites for the security of the border landscape. . 


. The appendices include a statement on the Siachin Glacier and the basic 


y 
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statistical information relating to the border districts. The bibliography on 

_ the available literature is exhaustive. Interestingly, however, it has very 
limited references to the considerable available literature on the political 
geographical aspect of borderlands in general. 

Apart from its limited effort to define what is meant by a border area, j 
the book states the characteristics of the border landscape. In fact a 
substantial part ofthe book deals with the points of view of the BSF. It ' 
concentrates on the forces and factors that are detrimental to the security 
of the borders, thereby strengthening the basic theme. The discussion part - 
of the book is illuminating as it also touches upon certain aspects not 
presented in the articles. The book marks a modest begirining in the study 
of the border landscape, and it is hoped that it will encourage further 
research on the subject. The editors have done well to focus on a theme of 

great I ELS to the regional ponen scenario. © 


North- Eastern Hill University , ] EE GOPALKRISHNAN 
Shillong, Megngiaya ^. f ' eo 


L.C. JAIN (With B.V. KRISHNAMURTHY and P.M. TRIPATHI). Grass without 
Roots: Rural Development under Government Auspices. New Delhi/ 
Beverly Hills, ca Gnda Sage Fupuranons, 1985: Pp. 240. 
Rs 150.00. - 

„GiLBERT Ertenne. Rural penne in Asia: decido with Peasants. 
Arati Sharma, trans. New Delhi/Beverly Hills, Calif /London: Sage 
Publications, 1985. Revd edn Pp. 276. Rs 140.00. 


The book by L.C. Jain and his collaborators starts with an account of the 
Community Development Programme launched in the First Plan, goes 
through its subsequent history, and observes how reform of the district 
administration and decentralized planning emerge as key conditions of 
successful community development. It then makes a review of develop- * 
ment in respect of these two conditions on the basis of field evidence 
collected by the authors from seven blocks spread over Uttar Pradesh, - 
"Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Karnataka on how different 
programmes—the IRDP, the NREP, the MNP, etc.—handed dows from 
the. Centre present a sorry state of affairs in the absence of these conditions. 
According to the authors, democratic decentralization has been replaced 
over.the years, especially since the mid-1960s, by bureaucratic central- 
. ization in the worst colonial form. Panchayati raj institutions have been 
systematically ruined and kept aside from rural development planning. The 
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bureaucracy and the rural riclr have, in collusion with éach other, cornered 
50 to 80 per cent of the funds meant for rural development, leaving, the 
poor out in the cold. 

The picture drawn by the anthors with the help of case studies is really 
bleak. One feels that the drawing is a little overcoloured. But one. 
cannot agree more with the authors that the tide cannot be turned back 
without the restoration of democratic.decentralization: It is only when the 
. bureaucracy at the district, block, and village levels has been placed under: 

the PRIS, and the PRIS themselves are not meddled up.but are entrusted 

with planning and implementation in their respective rural development 
jurisdictions; that rural development would’ proceed towards the goal of 
equity and poverty elimination. ' 
Professor Etienne is one of the few economists who follow the unfashion-. 
able method of field research and do not wholly rely on-official statistics or 
secondary sources. In.this book he reports on his journeys through rural ` 
` Asia—Afghanistan; India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and China—made from `` 
_ time to time from 1952 through 1982. He has observed change in the Asian . 
countryside from the traditional layout of the 1950s and early 1960s to the | 

Green “Revolution and its subsequent diffusion. While narrating the- . 
outcome of his meetings with peasants (except in China, where he perhaps 
met only commune officials), he does not lose sight of the macro situation 
in the countries concerned..New technology has led to an increase in food 
production -and reduced food imports in all those countries. And those 
countries face the threat of the Malthusian scissors in varying degrees. The 
pace of change of course varies between countries and between regions in a‘ 
country. India gets the most attention in the book and also gets better 
.marks than the other countries of the subcontinent: However, compared ` 
‘with China; with all.the disruption, millions of death, and starvation ' 
associated with the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution, the . 
:. Indian countryside looks poor and underfed. Most of the: peasants whom 
`- Étienne met in India reported improvement, however small, in their living 
' conditions. Bangladesh presents a' situation where real agricultural wages - 
have continually fallen. The only hope for that country is to manage ` 
floods and flood waters for irrigation with a suitably evolved.new rice. 
technology. Politics is no less important in determining the content and 
direction of rural development. Under military regimes in Pakistan, for 
' instance, land is concentrated in fewer. hands. Yet on the basis of these 
country studies one cannot conclude which form of political regime is most 
suitable for development. 

The two books under review provide interesting peu on rural devet- ` 
opment in South Asia and China. - 


Institute of Economic Growth, ` 
m of Delhi 


S.N. Minds 
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M.J. Vinop. United States Foreign Policy towards India: A Diagnosis of the 


American Approach.. New Delhi: Lancers, Books, 1991. Pp: 278.. 
Rs 225.00. ` 


The central theme of this book is the battle of wits eres two deoa 
giants, India-and the United States, over various issues. The author says 
that the two countries have had only a “lukewarm relationship". Indeed, 
' according to him, American foreign policy presents “a clear unwillingitess 
either to accommodate India on equal terms or [to] accommodate India's 
, vital security interests in tbe region". There is nothing new in this argument. 
The interest of the book, however, lies in its account of Indian impressioni 
of the two Super Powers. . 
The discussion of the Korean crisis s and its impact on Indo-US relato: 
-- clearly brings out the divergence in thé approaches of India and the United 
States. So long as the Soviet Union boycotted the sessions of the Security 
' Councilthe United States felt that India’s attitude was warm and positive. ` 
In fact India then supported all US-sponsored resolutions in the world 
body. Later, however, the relationship soured. American opinion went so 
"far as-to believe that India was pro-Communist (pp. 35-39). India’s role in 
the resolution of the Korean crisis damaged the incipient bilateral relation- 
ship between India and the United States. 

In the early years the Cold War dominated the American: perspective. 
American articulation of foreign-policy goals and objectives was affected 
by the requirements of the "containment strategy". McCarthyism and'its 
impact on the foreign-policy establishment of the United States were.a 
major factor in the formulation of American images and perceptions 

' regarding India. Nehru's visit only aggravated American apprehensions on 
the Communist “menace”. In sharp contrast the Pakistani “hierarchy” 
(p. 56) appeared willing to frame policies “in keeping with the objectives 
of the American policy makers". The book unfolds the triumph of Pakistani 
diplomacy vis-à-vis the United ‘States in great detail. It also documents 
equally well the growth of tension between the Indians and the Americans, 
particularly on the issue of sale of arms to Pakistan. In fact it describes the 
arms factor and its impact on the' American perspective on the Indian 
subcontinént as contributing significantly to the development of the anti- 
Soviet and anti-Chinese strategy of the United States. Many Americans 
still believe that the decision in the 1950s to make Pakistan a frontline state 
was right and that it was vindicated by the events in Afghanistan and Iran 
in the late-1970s. The American emphasis on security and the Indian stress 
on peace, economic development, and social justice served to highlight the 

. divergence in the approaches of the two countries to the ona of, 
international relations. a? i jos 
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, as the book points out, that American economic and military 
i over the years has máde no difference to the Communist 
. On the other hand it has only aggravated -tensions on the 
_ subcontinent. It first contributed to a deterioration in Indo-Pakistani rela- 
tions and then encouraged Indo-Soviet friendship. Strangely, America still 
- hopes to protect its “global strategic” interests by continuing its policy of 
` - military aid to Pakistan (p. 85). 

The book takes the issue of nuclear weapons and technology as a case 
study of the role-of ideology in the defence of, the national. interest. 
Although both India and the United States emphasize common ideals—as, 
for instance, the preservation and strengthening’ of the democratic process, .- 
-constitutional procedures, and the rule of law—-there are frequent clashes. 
between them in certain vital areas like economic cooperation, transfer of 

‘technology, military cooperation, and political relations (p. 89). Wher . 
they project their ideological differences at both the bilateral and global ` 
levels, one finds a measure of bitterness, which is detrimental to the growth -~ 
of good relations between the two. 

The issue of US supply of nuclear:enriched fuel to ‘the Tarapur Atomic ` 
Power Station offers a good illustration of the bilateral dimension of Indo- 
US differences." According to the book, there is substantial evidence which . 
points to an “element of unreliability” -in the US approach to nuclear : 
cooperation (pp. 116-22). Using a wide variety of süurces—Government ' 
sources, bureaucrats, and political personalities—the author shows how 
Indo-US relations have suffered on account of the pressure tactics adopted 
by the United States (p. 123). He refers to lack of US credibility on this ^ 
isste; so much so that India ofteri feels that the United States is antagonistic 
to its needs and aspirations. i 

Interestingly, the author shows how both India and the United States : 
argue their respective cases on the basis of political and security consider- ' 
ations: The United States has pressed “relentlessly” for safeguards and 
nonproliferation. ‘This, according to the author, is'a natural extension of 

“ensuring a duopoly of the Super Powers in regard to modern technology . 

` in world affairs" (p. 97). He is convinced that disarmament, though ideo- 

logically proclaimed as the goal, is not the major objective so far as the 

United States is concerned. He concedes that the Indians too are security 

conscious in their approach to the Nonproliferation Treaty. Yet he feels 
that the Indian side is perhaps right in arguing that the treaty is discrimi- 

natory and that it legitimizes the current hierarchy of international power 
and perpetuates the second-class status: of non- -nuclear weapons states 

(p. 103). 

As for the Soviet Union the autiot says that when India became free ir in 

1947, the Soviet attitude towards India was neither warm nor friendly. 

- (p. 126). Indo-Soviet relations started improving only in the mid-1950s. In. - 
sharp contrast, both China and the United States were almost friendly . 
towards the new nation. India's espousal of nonalignment and the advent 
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of the Cold War changed everything. While the United States found much 
to criticize, the Soviet Union felt that there was a good deal to admire and 
appreciate (pp. 128-30). The author also cites the advent of the Cold War 
and its impact on the United Nations as the cause of further US alienation 
from India in spite of India's role in the Korean and Suez crises and the 
Hungarian issue. The Sino-Soviet rift also contributed to the changing 
relationship. 

The focus of the.chapter, however, is on the extensive economic, : 
technical, and military aid that India has received from the Soviet Union. 
Perhaps because of their preoccupation with regional tensions the Indian 
leaders took a tolerant view of the Soviet decision to supply arms to 
Pakistan in 1968 (pp. 155—6). The author in fact asserts that US policies in 
the region forced India and the Soviet Union to strengthen their mutual 
relations. They signed a treaty—the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friend- 
ship, and Cooperation—in 1971. The treaty signalled to the world, in 
particular the United States, that India was determined to safeguard its 
regional interests. The author, however, makes only a passing reference to 
the play of complex international forces. His stress is on the way the Soviet 
Union has exploited the opportunities which have come its way to strengthen 
its position with India. The United States has frittered away most of its 
opportunities (p. 140). The author cites Bhilai and Bokaro to illustrate this 
point (pp. 141—5). Another argument advanced here is that even on the 
issue of sale of defence equipment, the United States and the Soviet Union. 
have shown profound differences (p. 149). India eventually bought three 
squadrons of MiG-21 aircraft along with tanks and helicopters from the 
Soviet Union. This highlighted the pro-Pakistani tilt in US policy (p. 151). 

Then there are the trade relations between India and the United States 
(p. 153). The author shows how, in US perception, India has been pro- 
Soviet and anti-American in matters of trade too (p. 157). 

The final section of the book deals with the vulnerable areas in the 
making of foreign policy in the United States. In doing so it shows how the 
United States has faced the postwar world and how the world has responded 
to its role. The author says that the considerable achievements of the 
United States in managing international affairs in the postwar world have 
` obscured its weaknesses. He mentions three areas where, according to 
him, the United States has been palpably weak: the ideas that have 
dominated US foréign policy, the institutional framework in the making of 
US foreign policy, and lack of diplomatic finesse in dealing with other 
nations. The main thrust of his criticism is that changes are necessary in 
both the formulation and implementation of policy (p. 186) and that these 
should go with "a significant change in its conception of its own position in 
the world". With the help of several pertinent references, he offers his 
interpretation of institutional and pone forces and their impact on 
foreign policy. 

The concluding observations suggest that while India and the United 
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.States share a number of values politically and ideologically, they have 
frequently found themselves opposing each other because of their self- 
- interest and lack of proper policy formulations. The author criticizes in 
particular the United States for its neglect of India. However, he hopes 
that it may show enough diplomatic maturity and political wisdom conti- 
nually.to ^assess" and "reassess" its relationship with India in the same way 
that it has done in the case of China and the Soviet Union. - 
The book gives us meaningful insights into the complex inputs in Indo- 
US relations. It analyses the need to restructure policy in vital areas of 
. conflict between the two. It is rich in detail and offers us ample scope to 
study the different dimensions in the broad context of bilateral relations. 


Centre for American and West- K.P. VUAYALAKSHMI 
European Studies, 

School of International Studies, A : - 

Jawaharlal Nehru University — : e 
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EDWARD MOXON-BROWNE. Political Change in Spain. London/New York: 
Routledge, 1989. Pp. x + 110. £25.00 - 
Among the fifteen European countries that this reviewer has visited, many - 
of them repeatedly, Spain stands out as the one most insecure. The crime 
rate in the country is quite high; so is the rate of unemployment—22 per 
cent—which is three times the average in the European countries. Among 
people under the age of twentyfive the rate of unemployment is about-50 
per cent. Besides, the country is buffeted by strong subnationalist currents 
although these have lost some of their force in the wake of grant of 
autonomy to the various regions in the country. Regions characterized by 
strong subnationalisms are the Basque region, Catalonia, Galicia, etc. 
Following the attainment of regional autonomy, each region has its own 
.capital, Supreme Court, Parliament, and civil service. This has, intér alia, 
aggravated the law-and-order problem in the country. And yet Spain is a 
centre of attraction for the world outside. 4 
Forty years of General Francisco Franco y Bahamonde's dictatorial rule 

began with the civil war in 1936. It kept Spain out of step with the rest of the . 
continent in terms of development and the building up of political institutions. 
The only other dictator Franco had for company. in Europe was António 
de Oliveira Salazar in neighbouring Portugal. Although the gap between 
the rich and the poor was continually growing, Franco made no attempt to 
have wealth redistributed or to turn the country into a welfare State. 
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: With Franco breathing his last im 1975, PE soe ene 
its polity on democratic lines. This culminated in 1978 in the enactment of a 
new constitution. Spanish democracy is at an early stage still and is fragile 
and vulnerable. Indeed an unsuccessful attempt was made i in 1981 Hiroshi - 

a military coup to overthrow the new democracy. . 
' One of the most.significant developments in Spanish politics in the post- 

, Franco period is the emergence of Partido Socialista Obrero Español 
(PSOE) as the strongest politica] force in the country. One of the oldest 
Socialist parties of Europe, PSOE was.founded as early as 1879. It func- 
tioned from outside Spain during Franco's dictatorship. Returning to Spain 
in 1976 it adopted a Social Democratic programmé in 1979. In thé general . 
elections held in-1983 it won 202 out of 350 seats in the Cortes; its leader 

` Felipe González, Márquez became the first Prime Minister. In the elections 

held in 1986 it won 184 geats in the 350-member Cortes. Equally significant 
is the rise of Partido Popular (also known as Alianza Popular) as a strong 

Opposition party; for.this institutionalized a two-party system in practice. 

In the elections held in 1986 the party won 105 seats in the Cortes. Fhe 

period witnessed a marked decline in the fortunes of the Communist Party, 

as well as the one- -time. ruling party, Unión de Centro Demcerateo 

(UCD). 

Another significant development is the increasing participation by- 
women in politics. Following widespread education, Spanish women have 
discarded the tradition fostered by seven centuries of Moorish rule, viz., 
that women should stay home and look after children. There is a perceptible 
change in the public attitude towards women’s participation in politics. 
Their representation in the Cortes at presentis 6 per cent, which is 
comparable with what obtains in other European countries, except the . 
Scandinavian countries. 

, Spain isolated itself from the mainstream of international polities during 
Franco’s period. No wonder, then, that it was seldom regarded as a 
significant actor in world politics. Its only contacts with the world outside 
worth mentioning were with the Vatican and with the United States. It 
concluded an agreement with the United States in 1953 for the use of four - 
bases by the United States on Spanish territory. It gained admission into , 
the United Nations in 1955. Nevertheless it was admitted into thé Council 
of Europe in 1977, only after the end' of the dictatorship. It joined the ` 
North Atalantic Treaty Organization in 1982 and the European Community 
in 1986. These new connexions have helped: strongtien democracy in 
Spain. ý - 

In spite of its membership in'various European institutions, Spain has: 
shown a natural affinity for Latin America. It is deeply interested in North 
Africa also. However, in dealing with the numerous issues concerning 
them it tries to harmonize its foreign policy with the poges of the other 
member states of the Furopesn Community. 
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An outstanding problem in Spanish foreign policy, one vitiating Anglo- 
American relations, is the question of re-integration of the ‘island of 
Gibraltar (2.25 square miles in area) into Spain. Under the Treaty of 
Utrecht, signed in 1713, Britain has a legal title to Gibraltar. The Rock can ` 
revert to Spain only if Britain agrees on its own to'give up its title to it. The 
local population, about 12,000 strong, prefers to-stay on with Britain. Of 
course Spain is unlikely to use force in the matter. 

The book under review gives us a detailed analysis of all hese develop- 
ments with remarkable clarity. Its focus is on developments in Spain 
since 1982. As there are very few books on Spanish politics in the English 
language, it is clear that its contribution to our understanding of the 
significdnt political changes that have taken place in Spain since the end of 
the dictatorship is very valuable. It should be essential reading for all those 
interested in contemporary European. politics i in general and in women’s 
studies in particular. 
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Bui SANDHU. Unresolved Conflict: China and Trade. New Delhi: Radiant 
Publishers, 1988. Pp. viii + 274. Rs 150.00. 


The passage of twentyeight years and the passing away of prime actors on 
both sides have turned the Sino-Indian border war into an event of history. 
Even so it is current politics in the sense that the present leadership in the 


‘two countries seems interested in eliminating the root causes of the wat. 


This combination of the elements of history and politics, makes for a 
countinuing interest in the subject, academically and otherwise. This is^ 
reflected in the increasing flow of publications, and the recurring parleys, 


official and nonofficial. 


The stated objeetive of the present study, which is by an Indian Scholl 
teaching in the United States, is threefold—(a) to identify the motivational 
variables of the conflict; (b).to look into the attempts- made so far to 
resolve the causes of the conflict. or to regulate the conflict; and (c) to 
assess the impact of the conflict. The author has devoted one. full chapter 
(Chapter II) either to quote from or to paraphrase eminent thinkers like 
Raymond Aron, Hans J. Morgenthau, Morton A: Kaplan, Robert A. 
Dahl, Roger Hilsman, James Roserau, and others who have written on the ` 
motives behind international conflicts. The next chapter discusses the 
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springs of the foreign policies of India and China—their histories and 
heritages, ideologies and interests, self-images, etc. Chapters II and III 
together, which account for about a third of the text, present a clear vision 
of the long chain of events, the complex web of issues, and the cartographic 
claims and counterclaims. 

At the very start of. “introduction” the author apportions blame in 
respect of the conflict 'by saying that "it was China who planned.the 
undeclared war" and that India “prodded China to initiate the military 
adventure”. Painstakingly he puts together many official statements made 
by the two sides, exaniines the extensive coverage of the event in English 


newspapers and periodicals in India and elsewhere, and probes the wide l 


spectrum of public opinion and political beliefs ànd'battles, though not of 


~ 


China. What one misses are a scrutiny of the historical claims, an evaluation - 


of the accusations and the counteraccusations, and a true understanding of 


the global and regional forces at play. Besides, the author does not uncarth” 


any fresh information that might cause us to halt for a while to review the | 


‘well-orchestrated arguments on both sides. He finds the following factors 


behind. the Chinese offensive (p. 145): “India’s forward policy; Chinese. 


national interest and national security; geographical as well as strategic 
factors; Tibet; Marxist-Leninist ideology; China's economic and political 
problems; the Sino-Soviet dispute; Indo-American friendship; and finally 
Chinese political culture coupled with intense nationalism." He attaches 
especial importance to China's "nationalistic desire for increased power 
and influence in "Asia" rather than to its imperialistic ambition ^to acquire 
new territories" (p. 144). In view of the fast erosion of Communist influence 
` on the one hand and the equally rapid escalation of ethnic unrest world- 
wide on the other it would certainly be highly rewarding for the social 


scientist to do some rethinking „on the responsibility of the national ' 


component behind the Communist capture of power in several countries in 


the present century. In this context he may find that the Sino-Indian i 


clashes constitute a useful case study. : 

At first the author gives the itfipression of paying a good deal of atterition to 
theories of international conflict, but in the end.he seems td give up the 
effort as no single theory can adequately explain the Sino-Indian War of 
1962. This is of course no criticism ofthe dissertation as it is in the nature of 
each international conflict to attain a unique character and to defy any set 
pattern of causality. Indeed one may even turn sceptical about any attempt 
~ to theorize where international disputes are concerned. ` 

As the war has already received much scholarly attention and all available 
sources have been tapped, the study justifiably focusses on interviews with 
the present-day leadership in India and China, anid with the élite directly or 
indirectly associated with the event; for these, together with a media 


analysis in both the countries, provide a new angle of vision to the old dis- 


course. The author devotes all of Chapter VII to a discussion of the impact 
of the war on India, “the losing or defeated party”,, to see if it has any 
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Sonea SE “the Sanbo curtain”. Hè finds it apparently an | 
. uphill task to engage in a similar discussion on the impact of the war on 


China with its highly totalitarian setup, but he does try to get as much of a 
glimpse as possible through its part-open windows—Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. It would of course be interesting to find out if there was any 


debate among the decisionmakers in China on the country's gains and 


losses, its changed image and influence in the Asian-African world, and on 
the socalled just and unjust wars. The world knows what happened to the 
Right-Left-Centre of-the Indian élite, and scholars, especially in the West, 
tend to become too sure about the Sino-Indian imbróglio without being 


fully conversant with the happenings in the area north of the Himalaya. 


The author covers seven rounds of Sino-Indian talks (till July 1986). In 
his opinion the "Package Deal suggested by Mr Deng in 1979 is a good. 
starting-point for a final settlement” (p. 214). Instead of speculating on the 
terms on which the two countries may ultimately settle the territorial issue, 
it is worth noting that, in the northwest (Aksai Chin), where India is being 


. asked (reasonably, according to the present author) to make a major 


concession, India’s insecurity is too palpable, with Pakistan openly and 


unceasingly backing Indian insurgents with both men and arms and trying 
its utmost to win China’s diplomatic and nuclear support against India. 

A historical dispute may defy early solution. It is, however, not 
advisable to give up one’s rightful claim just because the opponent is too 
strong, strategically and otherwise, at a particular point of history. Besides, 
when the opponent takes a shifting’ or inconsistent position vis-à-vis its 
territorial elaim, it is clear that what he wants is not the resolution of a 
thorny issue but the perpetuation of a strategic hindrance that would keep 
one continually on tenterhooks. If the territorial question is uppermost in 
the minds of the Indian negotiators, it receives only a verbal consideration 
from their Chinese counterparts. The eyes of the Chinese diplomets are Set 
on trade and technological knowhow. 
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T.J. NOSSITER. Marxist State Governments in India: Politics, Economics, 
and Society. London/New York: Pinter Publishers, 1988. Marxist 
Regimes series. Paperback. Pp. xvi + 212. £8.95. : 

The way most authors deal with the Marxist experiments in Bengal and 

Kerala does them little credit; for it only betrays their prejudice. They 


i 
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speak of Marxist rule as something disastrous for the whole Country. They 
equate Scholarly neutrality with criticism of the theory of Marxism and go 
on to savage the experiments. The book under review here, however, ‘is 
pleasantly different. It examines the performance of the Communist 
Governments in three different States—Bengal, Kerala, and Tripura. Each ' 
of these Governments is unique in its own way sociologically and culturally. 
Unlike Communist Governments in other parts of the world, the Com- 
munist Governments i in India have had a restricted operation owing to the 
limited autonomy granted to the constituent States in the Indian Union. 
How far have these experiments of working within the overall “democratic” 
environment and exercising only the powers given to the States in the State 
List, succeeded? Are the experiments conducive to furthering Marxist 
theory as applicable in the Indian context? The book under review attempts 
to answer these questions. 

The author has already published à brilliant study of Keraia. Even in this 
work the chapters on Kerala are more interesting although the other States 
also receive considerable attention. In his brief overview of the totality of 
the national background the author gives his candid assessment of certain 
happenings. An example may be cited. After the elections of 1971 Indira 
Gandhi “conquered her rivals but in the process all but destroyed the 
Congress Party. Her advisers were too often sycophants and sometimes 
crooks” (p. 12). Not sometimes! And the dictatorial and authoritarian 
streak in the lady showed more clearly after the Bangladesh War. 

* The author traces the development of the Communist movement in 
India with a theoretical discussion on the schism in the Communist Party. 

Communist politics cannot be merely confined to the areas under study. It 
includes the goings-on in the entire country and even beyond. If we do not - 
examine the Communist movement in the wider context as well, we cannot - 
possibly succeed in making a fair analysis of local developments. The 
author does full justice to this aspect of the subjéct. And he writes in a 
language which is free from the kind of jargon that one often finds in party 
` literature. The narrative abounds in well-deserved observations regarding 
the performance of the Communists and their parties. For RERNE he 
says (pp. 30-31): aon F 


For all individual failings, on an average these parties exhibit a moving 
commitment to their cause, sustained over decades in frequently. in- 

` auspicious and brutal circumstances. Flawed the Communist movement , 
of India may well be, but it has sustained its values far more successfully 
than any other movement or party in Independent India. Livelihoods 
and lives themselves are still regularly lost by humble party workers i in 
village and urban slums each year. : 


The sacrifices being made even today by the members of the Communist 
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parties in the Punjab exceed those made by other parties like the Congres 
‘Party, 


The author gives a good account of the history and traditions, : as iio the 
social structure, of Kerala and the performance of the Communist Ministries 
there. He goes back to the good old days of the treaty with the English East 
India Company and surveys the Kerala scene right down to the modern 
days of the Nayanar Ministry. The peculiarity of Kerala's social structure , 
with its tangled web of caste and custom made Swami Vivekananda remark 
in the beginning of this century that Keralà was a madhouse. It is out of that ^ 
tangled web that the Communists have forged a coherent political move- 
ment. The point now is whether the Communist Party (Marxist) has “the 
programme or the personnel [needed] to advance the popular cause" in 
Kerala (p. 108). Not only is this relevant to Kerala but elsewhere in the 
world as well. The whole theory calls for a proper re-examination in the 
light of the happenings in the Soviet Union and the East European states. 

Except for specifics what the author says about the policies of the 


‘Communist parties and their implementation in one State, Kerala, holds 
good more or less in the case of other States too. The author devotes less | 


space-to the other two States. Even then it does not make the analysis too 
brief or cursory. After trying every "ism" Bengal has finally settled for 
Marxism (p. 109): “Virtually every ‘ism’ has had its exponents in Bengal. 
but Marxian Socialism has proved the most enduring, and, in contrast to 
Kerala, Communism appears to be winning the war with communalism." 
This is true, witb this difference that Bengal became free from casteism 
and, to some extent, 'communalism even before Marxism became a` big ' 
force there. : 

The three regions selected for study do not have much in common except 
that they are all strongholds of the Marxist ideology, each in its own way. 
Whereas Kerala is rural, Bengal is urban, and.the concentration of 
population in Calcutta has enabled that city to become the centre of gravity 
of Bengali politics (p. 117): “The city has during the last century come to 
dominate Bengal . . . . The three upper castes of Bengali society may. in a 
limited sense, still rule in West Bengal, but they do not do so as a rurally 


- dominant class.” In Kerala the centre of political gravity is the countryside. 


However, the State is not a hybrid of grinding fact and romantic fiction— 
“Village India”. Patterns of settlement are cobweb-like; the village is 
“more of an administrative convenience than a spatially distinct reality” 
(p. 40). The author argues that this sort of village structure which is 
peculiar to Kerala was a great advantage to the Communists -during the 
period when they were underground. The individualism that is thwarting 
the movement today may well be due to this feature. The reverse is the 


‘case in Bengal. Solid loyalties of the village communities engender not only 


_united action by the rural poor but also concentrations of landlords and 
“State power, : 


\ 


e 
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The chauvinistic Calcutta citizen may not like the ugly truth in the 


statement made by the author (p. 109): “Calcutta ‘urban agglomeration”, a ' 


fitting label for a degenerate metropolis." It is a tragic truth that Calcutta, 
8 centre of culture, of the Indian Renaissance and of national awakening 
and the capital city of the British administration till 1911, has fallen on evil 
days. It is today. palpably overpopulated and crumbling under pressure. 
Yet it has character. The present reviewer once said in the course of a 
speech i in Calcutta: “Thomas Jefferson said that every American has two 


homelands—his own country and France. I may say following this that for - 


every Indian there are two homelands—his own State and Bengal." How _ 


the Bengalis relished this statement! Let us hope that even in the matter of 


caste béing relegated to the background Bengal leads India. Indeed the . 


aüthor says (p. 121): “. . . in West Bengal caste has rarely been a significant 
axis of conflict." Perhaps we should remove the word "rarely" and substi- 
tute “never” (ibid.): “West Bengal is quite simply the least caste-ridden 
major state in India." Well put. Bengal’s «imilarity with France is brought 
home to us not only by Jefferson’s-statement but also by the observations 
of modern writers like Leonard A. Gordon. Gordon says (p. 122): "As 
Europe is unthinkable without France so India would be unthinkable 
without Bengal."' Needless to say that the chapters on West Bengal are in 
a way more interesting than the ones on Kerala although, data-wise, 
Kerala is the better researched. — , 

The article on Tripura tells us about the confrontation bern the 
tribals and the plainsmer. Whereas the Communists were able to bring 
about harmony between the two, the Indian National Congress played 
` politics and was responsible for the mass murder of innocent people in an 
orgy of “anti-Bengali” violence (p. 150): “A 250-strong guerrilla force 


known as Tripura National Volunteers, said to be the armed wing of TUJS,. 


‘and perhaps aided by fringe elements in the Congress, was responsible for 
the killing of 105 people, including children.” The Congress has, in the 
post-Nehru era, allowed itself to sink to unbecoming levels of political 
misconduct to come to power or to retain power. This includes the latest 
maladroit step of the Congress Working Committee to elect Sonia Gandhi 
as the President of the Congress even while what remained of the dead 
body of Rajiv Gandhi was still lying in State and Sonia Gandhi had not 
even reasonably recovered from the terrible shock of her husband’s death. 
The author is right in concluding that Indian Communism is pot like any 
version of Eurocommunism, if there is any, Eurocommunism at all (p. 173): 
“Whatever else might be said this is neither Euro-Communism nor social 
democracy." The book under review gives us a serious scholarly account of 
a serious and ideologically oriented political movement that made sacri- 


fices for the country much more than any other political formation. Cutting . 


* Leonard A. Gordon, Bengal in the National Movement (New York, 1974). 
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a rabid anti-Communist columnist, a Bhabani Sen Gupta, to size for 

alleging that the Indian Communists had made no contribution to applied 

Communism, the author says (p. 174): : 
A suinmary answer vould be that they [i.e., the Communists] have 
learned. by trial and error to utilize the whole apparatus of liberal 
democracy—elections, parties, parliaments. levels of governance from 
panchayat and municipality to province and the federal structure itself— 
to advance ‘popular mebilization in ways which were unavailable to. 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks ard only hinted by Marx. 


This is an excellent exercise to demonstrate this finding. 


Formerly of the Centre for . K. SESHADRI , 
Political Science, i 

School of Social Sciences, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


PRAKASH.C. JAIN, Racial Discrimination against Overseas Indians: A Class 
Analysis. New Delhi: Concept Publishing Company, 1990. Pp. viii 
+ 215. Rs 155.00/$31.00 


In an interesting departure from the usual method of presenting a 
descriptive investigation of the various overseas Indian communities in 
different parts of the former British Empire, the author of the book under 
review here attempts to understand developments in those societies during 
the colonial-and postcolonial periods from a neo-Marxist class angle: 


Both structural and ideological elements present in a. race relations 
situation are derived from the historica] processes and labour demands 
associated with colonialism, and its derivative neo-colonialism . . . . the 
production of sugar in the Caribbean, Fiji, end Mauritius, rubber and 
tin in Malaysia, rice in Burma, tea in Ceylon, tea and cotton in India, 
coffee and cotton in East Africa—all fulfilled the vital needs of the 
metropolitan economy. 


The emphasis on plantation and mining enterprises distorted and under- 
mined both peasant production and indigenous industry except of the most 
primitive type. Consequently the imported labour communities functioned 
in a doubly hostile environment. The planters and the owners of mines in 
colonial societies had racist world views which rationalized the suppression 
of the labour movements through the regimentation of workers on the 
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estates or in mining compounds. Another’ strategy—an active, supple- 
mentary strategy-was the discouragement of transethnic working-class | 
solidarity by the “deliberate creation of split laboür market 'situations 
through the promotion of ethnic/racial divisions”. 

It is this analytical stress on the priority of the class motivation rather 
than on the more general “pluralistic” or “middleman minority" factors 
which sets this investigation apart. An unknown territory.is éxplored here: 
while one may not agree with the rejection of the earlier models as 
unhelpful, there is no doubt that this-avant-garde interpretation supple- ' 
ments existing descriptions. The author finds the “pluralistic” approach too 
much impressed by political and cultural differences between the various 
segments of the exploited working class in agricultural production, organized 
plantations, or the semi-processing industries in an economy like that of 
Guyana. The arguments, here, tend to b> a little theological. The author 
emphasizes the “importance of political dominance" in pluralistic literature ' 
at the expense of “ economic dominance and exploitation". This approach, 
at the best, is” "simplistic" and harks back to an outdated, “orthodox” 
Marxism; at the worst it tends to concentrate on “segmental, cultural, and 
institutional diversity" at the expense of class power, legitimation, and 
domination. The author pronounces the *middleman minority" theory, of 
special relevance in East Africa, to be imprecise and vague. The more 
prosperous Asians in Africa do form "a racially/ethnically distinguishable 
fraction" of the petite bourgeoisie in a "peripheral capitalist society". 
However, this group's “privileged class position and interests are contra: 
dictory to those of its various class counterparts" (i.e., the White and 
African petite bourgeoisie) and the subordinate classes. In other words, the 
“middleman minority" theory gives insufficient importance to “class 
conflict present in society" in its anxiety to attribute today's political and, 
economic situation to “ethnic characteristics". —' 

As against this theoretical approach, inadequate though useful, the 
author posits an uncompromising neo-Marxist theory of exclusive class 
criteria. He takes up for detailed study three separate Indian communities, 
each different from the others and each having one or two more parallel 
situations in other former colonies. In Guyana, the Indian majority has had 
to come to terms with domination by another imported ethnic group, the 
Guyana Africans, with the assistance of the Creoles, the Portuguese, and, 
later; the indigenous Ameririds. There are overtly political factors here, 
_ the link between the US and Black populations, the British decision to 
-switch over to proportionate representation, and the “subjective” Jagan- 

Burnham alienation. The author gives us an excellent record of the 
developments over the last 150 years. However, he stops short of makirig 
. Out a full case for the superiority of the class approach. The uniqueness of 
the situation in Guyana, unlike the situation in Kenya and Malaysia, lies in 


a 
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the competitive element in the relations between the two immigrant 
communities—the former slaves and indentured labour groups from Asia 
which were brought in after the Abolition. These will have to be more 
carefully examined before a definitive allocation of priorities in social and 
political motivations is made. . 
The Malaysian example is an instance of triangular coexistence of the- 
indigenous Malay population, which was politically powerful but eco- 
nomically less effective, with the Chinese and the Indians. The Chinese 
and the Indians are divided between the proletarian classes in the mines 
and the plantations on the one hand and a prosperous, visible, politically 
vulnerable new middle class on the other. In the Malaysian context the 
Indian question is marginal: the political action. including the ethnic riots 
when they happen, has always been in the Malay-Chinese relationship. It is” 
a fair, well-balanced, description: no overwhelming arguments are put 
forward to negate the relevance of the “racist” approach. The class alienation 
is there as a relevant, but not the dominant, factor; the “class element” is 
located in “the competition between the Indian petite bourgeoisie and its 
Malayan and Chinese counterparts” and also in the “continuing exploitation_ 
of the rubber plantation workers". This is an upexceptionable conclusion. 
` The “pluralists”. and others would find it difficult to disagree. 
In Kenya the Indian immigrants, from the beginning, played an inter- 
' mediate role in economic development. The White settlers in the Highlands 
were wary of competition from the Brown men. The author recounts in 
some detail the story of the interwar years, when the British Government 
in-New Delhi and London took care to protect the interests: of “His 
Majesty's Indian subjects". Winston Churchill appears in the forni of a 
champion of the Indians. The author investigates, with sensitivity, the 
postcolonial developments in Kenya in which the Indians have had to face 
a diminution in economic status and political influence. He notes the 
nuances in the slightly dissimilar situation in South Africa. However, the 
continuing poverty of the large mass of the native population together with 
the “seemingly unchanged and privileged class position of Indians since the 
colonial days vis-d-vis the impoverished masses”, makes the class approach 
much more relevant in Kenya than in the other two societies studied in this 
book. ; ‘ 
“On the whole, this is a competent, thoughtprovoking addjtion to the 
literature not only on the overseas Indian communities but also on other, 
. similar examples of State-initiated immigration during the colonial era. The 
book mentions. similar groups of voluntary or indentured labour immigrants 
in passing—as, for example, the Javanese in Suriname. Each metropolitan 
capitalist class arranged for its necessary fund of docile, efficient labour 
from across the seas in the new production arrangements in the tropical 
countnes—a vast demographic process. comparable in a strangely distorted, 
limited, politically marginal fashion to the settlement of empty lands and 
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vast prairies by the ruling White classes or races. Today the results of these 
earlier historical interventions in inert societies have-created problems 
for both the “host” societies and the "mother" countries. The class element is 
significant. Inspite of his indefatigable efforts, however, the author does 
not succeed in demonstrating its superior relevartce to the earlier models. 
To be fair to him, he seems to recognize this fact; for, at the end of the 
book, he comes to a less dogmatic conclusion than what some of his earlier 
arguments had led us to expect. Says he: “Race and race relations should 
be treated as description rather than analytical categories. Neither of these 
terms has equal explanatory significance vis-a-vis class. To argue for a class 
anslysis, however, is not to suggest that class analysis is without contradic- 

tions, or that it is fully developed.” * 
A tentative but sensible enough position. 

` í / 

A.K. DAMODARAN 
Formerly of.the Indian Foreign Service 


SYED Nur AHMAD. From Martial Law to Martial Law: Politics in the 
Punjab, 1919-1958. Edited by Craig Baxter from the Urdu by 
Mahmud Ali. A Westview Replica edn. Paperback. Boulder, Colo./ 
London: Westview Press, 1985. Pp. xiv + 455. US $54.00. Supplied 
by Wildwood Distribution Services; Unit 3, Lower Farnham Road, 
Aldershot, Hants GU12 4DY, United Kingdom, . 


This is an English translation of the author's well-known Urdu book 
Martial Law se Martial Law tak. 'The Urdu book is now out of print; it is 
not available in India even in the major libraries. The autbor's long career. 
as a journalist, interspersed with a térm as Director of Information in West 
Punjab during a crucial period of political upheaval in that province, and 
later as Secretary to Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, provided him with a ring- 
side seat which enabled him to watch history being made on the sub- 
continent. Š 
The present account is written in the form of a memoir although, strictly, 
speaking, it is no memoir as he, was not a participant in the events he 
describes. He states on the front cover of the Urdu book that the work is 
based on the personal observations of Ghazanfar Ali Khan. However, this 
acknowledgement seems to have been made by- way of gratitude to 
Ghazanfar Ali, who was a personal friend and mentor. Much of the work is 
in fact based on the author's own personal observations and recollections. 
The book starts with events leading to the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy and 
the declaration of Martial Law in the Punjab. It then goes on to give an 
* account of the Khilafat movement and the Hindu-Muslim conflicts of the 
1920s. Next it focusses on politics in the Punjab, i.e., the politics of 
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Fazli Husain and the Unionist Party. It describes in detail the conflict 
between the All-India Muslim League and the Indian National Congress 
. during the 1930s and the historic Lahore resolution of the League in 1940. 
Here again it relates national developments to politics in the Punjab. 
M.A. Jinnah's pact with Sir Sikandar Hayat, the then Punjab Premier, 
receivés considerable attention. The account of the eventful 1940s and the 
coming of independence covers familiar ground. 

Pakistan came into existence in 1947. The author commences his study 
of developments in Pakistan in the perspective of Mohamrhed Ali Jinnah's 
speech.on 11 August 1947 while inaugurating the Constituent.Assembly of 
Pakistan, stressing that there should be no discrimination against any 
section of the citizens of the State on account of its religious beliefs and 
further that religion was the private affair of every individual. 

The account of political developments in Pakistan, particularly in West 
Punjab, is rather sketchy. The author omits all references to the dismissal 
of the then Prime Minister of Pakistan, Khwaja Nazimuddin, and later of 
the Chief Minister of the Punjab, Mian Mumtaz Daultana. He does so 
perhaps because he was himself then Director of Information in the Punjab, 
and his role came in for adverse comment from Justice Muhammad Munir 
in his celebrated report on the disturbances in the Punjab. 

The author is, however, different from many other Pakistani writers. His 
description of events is generally objective and factual although his views 
are mostly biased and reflect the communal approach so common among 
-the Muslims of that era. For example, he objectively describes how 
Mahatma Gandhi came to Calcutta in August 1947 to restore communal 
harmony with-the help of Husain Shaheed Suhrawardy, a former Premier 
` of Bengal, at considerable risk to himself and succeeded in cooling down 
the inflamed communal passions. And yet he describes Gandhi as one who 
always tried with his political moves to frustrate the demands of the 
Muslims. There is thus little difference between him and a run-of-the-mill 
prejudiced Hindu. Besides, his views are barely concealed. He shares the 
Muslim League's ideology of Muslim nationalism and subscribes to the 
. theory that the Hindus and the Muslims of the subcontinent constitute two 
different nations. This bias colours the entire narrative. 

The book is a useful source of information to scholars and students of the 
period. The editor has-added valuable notes about the personalities who 

figure in the narrative. The reader may not be familiar with some of them. 
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Southeast Asia 


SEKHAR BANDYOPADHYAY. Burma Today: Economic Development and 
Political Control since 1962. Calcutta; Papyrus, 1987. Pp. 120.. 
Rs 75. 00.. 


To students of Southeast Asian history and politics, a monógraph on 
Burma is always welcome. The author of the book under review is Lecturer 
in the Centre for South and Southeast Asian Studies, University of Calcutta. 
He visited Burma briefly for seven days in March 1983 and was able to 
benefit from informal and unstructured interviews with a cross-section of 
the people there. He too admits to the paucity of sufficient and reliable . 
data as a constraint in writing about modern Burma. 

The account is narrative in style. Chapter I deals with the ideology and 
structure 'of the state. It traces the developments in Bürma from the 
Second World War to the adoption of the Constitution in 1974. It high- 
lights the incorporation of Burma into the British Indian Empire, and the 
: commercialization of .Burma's primary crop, yiz., rice. Indian money- 
_ lenders soon gained financial control, so that before the Second World 
War many rice-growing districts passed into their hands. The Burmese 
: nationalist movement was much influenced by the Marxist and Socialist 

ideologies. The Marxists and the Socialists coalesced to form the Anti- 
Fascist People's Freedom League in 1944. (The-Communists were expelled 
two years later, in 1946.) In the first decade of independence, under U Nu, 
a moderate Socialist position was taken. In March 1962 General Ne Win 
seized power and launched the Burma Socialist Programme Party (BSPP). 
The Republic adopted a new Constitution in 1974. 

Chapter Il deals with the economic development of the country and the 
problems and prospecís thereof. It outlines the policies (since 1962) with 
respect to the nationalization of the means of production and distribution, 
the monopoly of the Government with respect to trade, and the establish- 
ment of a public distribution system through the setting up of People's 
Stores. The Constitution of 1974 also provided for State ownership of land. 

Chapter III deals with political control. The author says that the “stick” 
of political control over the economy has ensured a greater measure of 

' distributive justice in Burma than in the other former colonies of Britain 
like India and Pakistan. He compares the countries in the region in terms 
of their net social progress measured with reference to education, health, 
women's status, defence efforts, economic development, ‘demography, 
geography, political stability and participation, cultural diversity and 
welfare efforts. However, in presenting the comparative data, the author 
does not comment on the more favourable position of some of Burma’s 
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neighbouring countries like Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, and 
Thailand. Burma's public distribution system no doubt ensures the avail- 
ability of all essential commodities, but it does not mean that there is no 


black market in.those goods. Smuggling to meet the demand for luxury. 


goods does exist. 
The Government has tried to mobilize people at the grass-roots level to 
participate in a series of People's Councils looking after local economic and 


social, affairs, law and order, and economic planning. At'the apex is the: 
Pyithu Hluttaw (People's Assembly). The election to all these bodies are: 


controlled by the BSPP. Also there is Governmental control over the 
Sangha, seeking to ally it with the BSPP. 

In the view of the author a major challenge to the legitimacy of the 
present regime is posed by the ethnic insurgency of the Shans, the Karens, 
and the Kachins with the assistance of the Burmese Communist Party. He 
says that army rule in Burma will continue to survive with the support of 
the majority of the people, “for many of whom cheaper rice and bodily 
sürvival are more important than certain abstract normative values such as 
freedom or right to self-fulfilment” (p. 107). This apologia for the military 
regime constitutes a somewhat simplistic analysis of the relationship 


- between economic growth and political control. It presents too sharply an 


“either this or that" situation (i.e., either distributive justice or political’ 
freedom) which the experience of some of the other Southeast Asian. 
countries does not support. This kind of analysis also ignores the fact that 


military control in another South Asian country, Pakistan, has not led to' 


distributive justice. The author briefly hints at some of the unique features 
of the Burmese situation (such as its favourable man-resource ratió) which 
have assisted it, but he does not offer an adequate analysis to explain it. 
Again, based on the author's assessment, the logical conclusion that seems 
to follow is that for an underdeveloped economy it is necessary to restrict 
free thought and action in order to achieve distributive justice. This kind of 
theorizing is often done in the context of social and economic inequalities, 

but we do not have sufficient economic data to support the conclusion that 


the author reaches. The pattern of economic development of Burma's* 


Southeast Asian neighbours certainly does not warrant that conclusion. 
Again, it might well be that for the average farmer in Burma cheap rice is a 
more important priority than freedom, but in a highly restrictive atmos- 
phere where only one.political party is allowed to function and where 
complete political control is exercised over the media and over the educa- 
tional process, we have no way of knowing if this is indeed so. The informal 
interviews that the author had in the course of his trip do not reflect the 
perceptions of even those Burmese whom he may have had occasion to talk 


sto. This is a serious lacuna in the work. 


Another area which the author would have done well to explore further 
is the changed nuances of Burma's refations with the world. Burma shut its 
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door to the outside world in 1964, but there has been a partial lifting of the 
isolation since 1973. What is of significance is the liberalization of policies 
with regard to foreign aid. The Burma Aid Group was formed in 1978, with 
Australia, Canada, France, the United Kingdom, the United States, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the United Nations. Development 
Programme as members. The United States extended a $4.5 million grant 
to Burma to finance the purchase of field and laboratory equipment. The 
International Development Association gave Burma a $30 million credit to 
modernize rice mills in 1986. Burma opened its door to foreign dignitaries 
such as the US representative in the United Nations. It reopened its 
embassy in Ottawa. (It had closed it down i in 1978.) All these might point. 
. tó a changing relationship. F 
Tħe author would have added another dimension to the work if he had 
presented his-own perception of the position that Buddhism occupies in 
contemporary Burma. Is it a living religion? What are the tensions evident 
in reconciling it with the unique Burmese way to Socialism? To students of 
Southeast Asia, Burma, because of its selfimposed isolation in the past, has ` 
been like Pandora’s box. The author does a competent job of presenting 
some important aspects of Burma’s economic and political development. 


Jankı Devi Mahavidyalaya, | Kiran DATAR' 
University of Delhi 


North Africa 


AFTAB KAMAL PAsHA. Libya and the United States: Qadhafi's Response to 
Reagan's Challenge. New Delhi: Detente Publications, 1984. Paper- 
back. Pp. 164. Rs 70.00. 


The book under review is a study of relations between Libya and the 
‚United States mainly under the Reagan Administration. Libya, a small 
‘North African country, suddenly became rich with the discovery of oil. Its 
King ‘Idris had excellent relations with the United States. The United 
States had an important military base (Wheelus Field) in that country. 
American,oil companies operated extensively i in the Libyan oil industry. 

Relations between Libya and the United States were strained when 
Muammar al-Qaddafi came to power in a coup d'état in September 1969. 
Immediately after coming to power Qaddafi asked the United States to 
evacuate its military base. Hc initiated a move to seek higher prices for 
Libya's crude oil and to secure Libyan participation in, American oil 
companies operating in Libya. 

The Nixon Administration viewed these demands, as hostile to the 
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United States. As time passed, though Libya and the United States main- 
tained normal economic relations, they found themselves diametrically _ 
opposed to each other on many international issues, especially on issues 
related to the Arab-Israeli conflict. The Carter Administration sought to 
normalize diplomatic relations between the two countries, but its initiative 
in organizing the Camp David talks (September 1978) was a setback to the 
normalization process. Libya became a staunch opponent of the Camp 
David Accords. d 

‘Under Ronald Reagan relations further deteriorated. The Reipa i 
Administration. saw the actions and policies of the Qaddafi regime asa“ 
threat to the national security of the United States and its foreign-policy — . 
objectives. It, therefore, took mehsures to hit at Qaddafi diplomatically, . 

. economically, and even militarily. i 

Reagan's challenge to Qaddafi and the latter's. response to it are the 
main theme of the book under review. The first chapter deals with Reagan’s 
challenge, and. the seventh deals with Qaddafi's attempts to have a rap- 
‘prochement with the United States. Seven chapters deal with Qaddafi’ 8. 
response to the challenge posed by Reagan. The author also provides a 
: chronology of the events from 1981 to 1984. Besides, he has given some 

. documents (mainly speeches by Qaddafi), a bibliography, and an index. 
‘ These in fact constitute almost half the book. - : 

The study examines the reasons for US unhappiness with Libya; the 
formidable challenge that the US Government posed ta Libya, and Libya's 
defiant response to the challenge.:As a part of the strategy to meet the US 
challenge, the Libyan leader tried io improve his country's relations with 
its Arab neighbours and with certain other countries in the world, iricluding ` . 
those of Western Europe and the Soviet bloc. The book discusses Qaddafi's 
attempts to normalize his country's relations with the United States. It 
substantiates the information it provides by citing the original sources, 
which it uses abundantly. The narration js also satisfactory. 

‘The book, however, suffers from some drawbacks. First, the main part 
: of the book—eightyseven pages—is divided into ten chapters. The result is 
that some chapters are too short. Chapter Four on Libya, South Yemen, 
and Ethiopia consists of just one-and-a-half pages; so does Chapter Nine 
on domestic policies. And in spite of so many chapters, Libya's relations 
with the. Soviet Union and mie nonaligned world are bundled together in 
one chapter. 

Second, the narration of Qaddafi's s response—constituting six chapters ' 
(apart from the one on domestic policies)—consists of only an account of 
Libya's relations with coüntries other than the United States. This leaves 
one with the impression that Libya's relations with countries other than the 
; United States are only governed by its relations with the United States. In 
the opinion of this reviewer this is too simplistic. The-author also goes on 
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defending Oaddafi and his "racial and fiery" ainun, But then he also 
defends the “ ^mellowing down” of this nationalism as a "welcome change" 
brought about by US policies. : f 

In spite of these drawbacks, the book —— intereeting ‘reading and is a 
welcome addition to the literature on the subject. 


Centre for East African Studies, .. ANKUSH B. SAWANT |. 
Ranade Bhavan, Kalina Campus, i 
Vidyanagari, 

University of Bombay 


The Soviet Union 
Nei Marcom. Soviet Policy Perspectives on Western Europe. London: 
Routledge (for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London), 
1989. Chatham House Papers. Paperback. Pp. viii + 117. £7.95. 


Never béfore in modern times have such epochal changes in international 
relations occurred by peaceful diplomacy as are taking shape today under 
the impact of Mikhail Gorbachev's radical domestic reforms and foreign- 
policy initiatives. Sovietologists the world over find it difficult to fathom 
the motives of Gorbachev. Is Gorbachev inspired by the democratic ideal 
and humanistic considerations as he claims to be, or is there some Machi- 
avellian ulterior design? Why has he put the very survival of the Soviet 
Union in jeopardy? Has Soviet Communism reached the dead end, as 
many Western Sovietologists believe? Is Gorbachev making only desperate 
attempts to revitalize it? 

Or are Gorbachev's initiatives "being forwarded to split the Atlantic 
alliance"? In the brief monograph under review the author reviews the 
writings of Soviet specialists and the statements of the leadership with a 
view to understanding the Soviet perception of the interplay of cooperation 
and conflict within the European Community and in the Western world as 
a whole. : 

The author feels that the new thinking in Soviet policy is founded on an 
appreciation of the underlying cohesiveness and adaptability of the, West 
and on a determination to work with, rather than against, the West. This 
view is widely shared by Western experts and builders of opinion. How- 
ever, the growing differences in Western Europe, particularly between 
Britain and West Germany, as well as between the partners of the Atlantic 
alliance, on the status of united Germany in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and on the extension of financial support to the Soviet Union 
are threatening the cohesiveness of the capitalist-countries. 
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It would appear that the Soviets have succeeded in “splitting the enemy 
camp". If they have not done so already, they are certainly near their long- 
cherished goal. However, in the process of doing so they have liquidated 
the basis of their own influence-in Eastern Europe. 

The present political conditions in the Soviet Union do not allow us to 
make any long-term valid generalizations about that country's domestic or 
foreign policy. The author's opening paragraph is nearer to the current 
Soviet reality than his conclusion. As he says, the “rejuvenation” of Soviet 
foreign policy since’ 1985 poses a whole series of challenges to its inter- 
national partners. Changes have occurred so rapidly and along so many 
different dimensions that it has become more difficult than ever before to ` 
interpret Soviet behaviour or to form a conception of the underlying 
strategy of those who are in control. -> ? 


Centre for Soviet and - 2 SuaMs Up Din 
` East European Studies, : 
‘School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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SHaMs Up Din, ed. Perestroika and the Nationality Question in the USSR. 
. New Delhi: Vikas, 1990. Pp. xx + 145. Rs 150.00. 


Theoretically, the Soviet Union is a union of sovereign states or republics. 
in a voluntary federation. The Constitution describes the Soviet State as an - 
“integral, federal, multinational state formed on the principle of Socialist 
. federation". Soviet legislations set down the rules which govern the political, 
économic, and cultural interplay between the Russian-dominated Central 
authority and the predominantly non-Russian Union republics. However, 
the tradition of a strong Centre, the builtin tendency towards centralization, 
etc. have resulted in the usurpation of jurisdiction by the Central author- 
ities. As Mikhail Gorbachev rightly admitted, “up to now our State has 
existed as a centralized unitary State, and none of us has yet the experience 
of living in a federation”. ' 

The existing pseudo-federal arrangement no longer satisfies the growing 
aspirations and expectations that Gorbachev has aroused through his 
perestroika and glasnost in the peripheral regions. Ostensibly glasnost has 
enabled the non-Russian nationalities on Soviet soil to give vent to their 
suppressed emotions, and they now want to restructure their relationship ' 
with the Russians. The recent explosions of ethnic unrest and the Centre- 
periphery conflicts testify to the inadequate performance of the federal 
institutions, the breakdown of the traditional channels of communication, 
and lack of appropriate mechanisms for a peaceful resolution of domestic 
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conflicts. Gorbachev’s perestroika has been seriously endangered by the 
outbreaks of popular unrest, ethnic clashes, and separatist movements in 
every corner of the Soviet Union. 

The book under review has been overtaken by epochal changes in the 
Soviet Union. Even then it is relevant in that it attempts to answer certain 
questions that have been agitating the minds of scholars and observers of 
the Soviet political scene. It includes a broad survey of Soviet religious, 
cultural, and nationalities policies and some research papers dealing with 
specific developments like the Alma Ata riots, the resutgence of nationalism 
and separatism in the Baltic republics, and the impact of the Soviet lan- 
guage policy on the consciousness of the Turis people. It consists of ten 
chapters. 

The first chapter is about the nationalities question in the Soviet Union. 
The October Revolution was certainly a major step towards guaranteeing 
genuine freedom for the nationalities comprising the Soviet Union. This of 
course does not mean that it solved the nationalities question and for all 
time. The Soviet policy of Russification of the non-Russian nationalities 
miserably failed. So did the policy of proletarian internationalism,. which, 
according to the non-Russians, the Russian leadership of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) used to perpetuate Russian domination ' 
of the smaller nationalities. 

The second chapter is an attempt ato understand and analyse the iot 
vation, the existential problems, and the probable directions and objectives 
which might have influenced Gorbachev to undertake tremendous national 
as well as personal risks in embarking on an unknown path whose desti- 
hation is not yet in sight”.- 

The subject of the third chapter i is Islam and the Muslims. The chapter 
. Covers themes such as nationality, religion, civil rights, the demographic. 
situation, and developments in Central Asia. The focus of course is on 
Islam and the Muslims. 

The next chapter attempts to present a sober picture of the Baltic 
republics and the magnitude of their problem in the context of perestroika. 
Developments in the Baltic republics and in other regions clearly prove 
that the Gorbachev policy of federalization met with total failure. The 
periphery set the agenda; Moscow just reacted. Or it did not act at all. 
Gorbachev's reforms were not able to catch up with the escalating 
demands of the republics. 

The fifth chapter examines the Marxist conception of the role of language 
in statecraft. The language policy of the Soviet State was an important 
ingredient of the Marxist-Leninist nationalities policy, which was originally 
intended to assimilate the different ethnic peoples belonging to different 
religious/cultural streams. Like the Soviet nationalities policy, it too evolved 
through distinct phases of. development. If its objective was assimilation of 
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the various heterogeneous peoples inhabiting the Soviet Union, it totally 
failed to achieve that objective. If, however, its objettive was linguistic-- 
- éthnic differentiation among.the various non-Slavic peoplés, the Soviets 
can be said to have succeeded, albeit partially. ; 

When and why did the nationalities question take a turn for the worse? 
Why did Sdviet theorists and: those who sympathize with the Socialist 
system believe that the nationalities question had been solved? The sixth 
chapter attempts to answer these questions. I 

The seventh chapter analyses the demographic processes in the multi- 
national Soviet State. The component ethnic-based nationalities there have 
each its own distinct features. The author's analysis of demographic change 
is relevant as the sociopolitical tensions resulting from the population 
explosion and the industrialization and modernization processes have often 
proved disruptive in the developing countries. Are these processes universal 
in nature? Do they really pose systemic challenges to the Soviet Union? 
Does the Socialist system with its control of State policy contain any builtin 
mechanism for absorbing ethnic shocks and for overcoming developmental 
tensions? The author investigates whether the bigh rate of birth in the 
Soviet East would change the.population balance in favour of the Soviet ' 
Muslims in the coming decades. He also discusses the impact of the 
declining percentage of Russians/Europeans in Central Asia on the stability of 
the Soviet regime. Finally, he throws light on some of the policy options 
open to the Soviets to control the rate of population growth and to utilize 
the growing manpower in Soviet Central Asia. 

. The scope of the next chapter captioned “Modernization, Change, and 
Nationality Process in the USSR" is limited to the Central Asian region 
with regard to four titular nationalities in the four Central Asian republics. 

The ninth chapter is a case study of the Alma Ata riots. 

The pressure for reform of the Centre-periphery relationship is mount- 
ing in the Soviet republics. Ethnic clashes, separatist movements, and 
.other expressions of popular and official dissatisfaction attest to a crisis in 
the federal setup. Gorbachev has suggested a review of the federal arrange- 
ment by transferring authority from the Centre to the republics. However, 
the inability-of the Union Government to develop mechanisms for resolving 
conflicts between the Centre and the periphery, the decline of the eco- 
nomy, and the continuance of a well-established Centralist political culture 
in the Soviet Union are formidable hurdles to true federalism. Finding a 
solution to the problem i is of crucial importance to the success of perestroika in 
the Soviet Union. 

: The study is a welcome addition to the available literature on the 
subject The editor has done a commendable job. Not only academics and 
résearchers but also other, interested observers are sure to benefit 
immensely from this neatly produced work. The bibliography provides a 
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good deal of relevant information on developments in the changing Soviet 
Union and adds to the value of the book. 
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